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And whftt wealth then tbiH be left us when none shall gather gold 
To bn; his Mead in the market, and pinch and pine the sold I 
Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little honse on the hill. 
And the wastes and the woodland he«uty, and the happy fields we till. 
And the homes of ancient stories, and the tombs of the mighty dead ; 
And the wise men seeking oat marrela, and the poet's teeming head ; 
And the painter's hand of wonder ; and the marrellonB fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of mnsic : — all those that do and know. 
For all these shall be oats and all men's, nor shall any lack a share 
Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when Hie world grows Itit. 
WlLLIAK MoBBU. 
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PEEFACE TO THE 8EC0NB EDITION 

I HATE allowed the original preface to this work, aa well as 
one or two eesajra, to be again reprinted with but slight revision, 
not because they express exactly what I think to-day, but 
because read together they may explain to aotoe readers the 
ciicoiQstances, partly historical and partly personal, under 
which these lectures and essays were written. During the years 
1880 and 1881 comparatively few lectures on Socialism were 
to be heard at working men's clubs, and I well remember 
what curious questions would then be put as to the teaching 
of Laesalle and Marx. The last twenty years have changed 
this entirely — one of the chief features being the excellent 
educational work of the Fabian Society. Twenty years ago 
the discussion of sex-problems was equally unusual. Now a 
considerable literature on the subject has sprung into exist- 
ence. Occasionally we come across a morbid outgrowth, but 
on the whole what has been written is thoughtful, whole- 
some, and sane in ito conclusions. 

The fourteen years which have elapsed since the first 
edition of this work may be looked upon by the social 
reformer as years of steady, if somewhat slow, prepress. The 
problems of labour and of sex axe now recognised as the 
problems of our generatioQ, and the discussion of them, so 
recently held in bad repute, appears likely to be soon a mark 
of fashion. 
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Tiii THE ETHIC OF FEEETHOUGHT 

In Freethought the advance has been real, but it is far less 
apparent. Freethinkers act too much as units ; what we 
need to-day ia a Society of Freethinkers, which might easily 
do the same good work now, that the Society of Friends did 
of old, and that the Unitarians and Fositivists did as they in 
turn came to stand in the front rank of intellectual prepress. 
The importance of such a union is much emphasised by the 
recrudescence of theological disputation, the renewed outbreak 
of " reconciling " metaphysics, the successful attempts to evade 
the spirit of the Tests Act, and the revival of various forms 
of superstition under the names of theosophy and " Christian 
science." In view of these by no means negligible signs of at 
least a transitory reaction, the republication of this Ethic of 
FieeUioi^ht may not seem to some without its justification. 

I have to thank heartily my friend Dr. W. R Macdonell 
for reading the prooft and pointing out to me many inaccuracies 
and blunders. 

KAEL PEAESON. 

Tbbouqhui, July 1901. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION, 1887 

Tee lectures included in this aelectioa hare been delivered 

to Sunday and other audiences, and the esBaya have been 

published in m^azine or pamphlet form during the past eight 

yaar& The only paper written especially for this volume 

is a criticism of the President of the Koyal Society's recent 

contribution to Natural Theology ' ; some few of the others 

in the section entitled "Sociology" have been revised or 

partially rewritten. 

A. few words must be said about the method and scope of 

my book. The reader will find that neither the sections nor 

the individual papers are eo widely diverse as a glance at their 

titles might lead him to suspect. There is, I venture to think, 

a unity of purpose (md a similarity of treatment in them aU. 

I set out from the standpoint that the mission of Freethought 

is no longer to batter down old faiths ; that has been long 

ago effectively accomplished, and I, for one, am ready to put 

a fence round the ruins, that they may be preserved from 

desecration and serve as a landmark. Indeed I confess that 

a recent vigorous inditement of Christianity* only wearied me, 

and I promptly disposed of my copy to a young gentleman who 

was anxious that I should read a work entitled : NatuTol Lwm 

tn tkt SpiritiuU World, which he told me had given quite a 

1 8ii G«orge Qtbriel StokM was Fresident when these woida were writteii. 
* B7 the lata Hr. Cotter Horriaon. 
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X THE ETHIC OF FKEETHOUGHT 

new width to the faith of his childhood. Starting then from 
the axiom, that the Christian " verities " are quite outside the 
field of profitable discussion, the first five papers of this volume 
endeavour to formulate the opinions which a rational being 
of to-day may hold with regard to the physical and intellec- 
tual worlds. They advocate — with what measure of success I 
must leave the reader to judge — a rational enthusiasm and a 
rational basis of morals. They insist on the almost sacred 
nature of doubt, and at the same time emphasise scientific and 
historical study as the sole path to knowledge, the only safe 
guide to right action. The Freethinker's position differs to 
some extent from that of the Agnostic While the latter 
asserts that some questions lie beyond man's power of solution, 
the former contents himself with the statement that on these 
points he does not know at present, but that, looking to the 
past, he can set no limit to the knowle^e of the fuGura He 
has faith in the steady investigation of successive generations 
solving moat problems, and meanwhile he will allow no myth 
to screen his ignorance. The Freethinker is not an Atheist, 
but he vigorously denies the possibility of any god hitherto put 
forward, because the idea of one and all of them by contradict- 
ing some law of thought involves an absurdity. He further 
considers that in the present state of our knowledge and of oox 
mental development, the attempt to create self-consistent gods 
is doomed to failure. It is mere waste of intellectual energy. 
The second or hiBtorical group of papers regards one or 
two phases of past thought and life &om the Freethinker's 
standpoint. The selection was here somewhat more difficult, 
as I had more material to choose from. The first two papers 
are related fairly closely to points treated in the first section. 
The last three deal with a period in which the forces tending 
to revolutionise society were in many respects akin to those 
we find in action at the present time. The man of the study, 
the demagogue, the Utopian, and the fanatic were all busily 
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PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION xi 

at work in early sixteenth-century Germany, and to mark the 
BQCcesB and failure of their reepectiye efforts ought not to be 
without interest for ns to-day. 

The last section of this book is the one which is most 
likely to meet with severe criticism and disapproval It 
deals with great race problems, which, in my opinion, are 
becoming daily more and more ui^nt. The decline of oiar 
foreign tiade must inevitably force upon us economic questions 
which reach to the very roots of oui present family and 
social lif^ It is the very cloBeuess of these matters to our 
personal conduct and to our home privacy which renders it 
necessary and yet immensely difficult to speak plainly. For 
another generation ' Society ' may hold up its hands in 
astonishment at any free discussion of matters which are 
becoming more and more pressing with the great mass of 
our toiling population ; deprecation may be possible, I re- 
peat, for another generation, but in tvx) — if respectability is 
still sitting on the safety-valve — well, then it is likely to 
leam too late that prejudice and false modesty wiU never 
sofBce to check great folk-movements, nor satisfy pressing folk- 
needs. There are powerful forces at work likely to revolutionise 
social ideas and shake social stability. It is the duty of those, 
who have the leisure to investigate, to show how by gradual 
and continuous changes we can restrain these forces within 
safe channels, so that society shall emei^ strong and 
efficient again from the difBculties of our nineteenth-century 
Senascence and Kefbrmation. This pcHsibility will depend to 
a great extent, I believe, on the Humanists of to-day keeping 
touch with the feelings and needs of the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, otherwise our society is likely to be shipwrecked 
by a democracy trusting for its spiritual guidance to the 
Salvation Aimy, and for its economic theories to the Social- 
Democratic Federation. One word more: the last papers of 
this section are essentially tentative ; they endeavour to point 
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xU THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT 

out probleme rather than o£fer final solutioDS. Their purpose 
wiU be fulfilled if they induce Bome few earnest men and 
women to iQvestigate and discuss ; to prepare the path for 
the social reformer and the statesman of the future. 

KAEL PEAKSON. 

3aio, S^pttmitr 1887. 
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FREETHOUGHT 

The order of Mind is one with Uie order of Matter ; heoce that Miad 
alone ie free which finds itself in Nature, and N&ture in itself. 
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THE ETHIC OF FREEIHOIJGHT ' 

The tnitli is that Nature is due to the Btatuting of Mimd. — Stgd. 

It is not without considerable heaitatioD that I venture to 
address jom to-night. There are periods of a man's life 
when it is better for him to be silent — to listea rather 
than to preach. The world at the present time is very full 
of prophets; they crowd the market-places, they set their 
stools at every possible comer, and perched thereon, they 
cry out the merits of their several wares to as large a 
crowd of folk as their enthusiasm caa attract, or their 
tongues reach. Philosophers, scientists, orthodox Christians, 
freethinkers — wise men, fools, and fanatics — are all shouting 
on the market-places, teaching, creating, and destroying, 
perhaps working, through their very antagonism to some 
greater truth of whose existence they, one and all, are alike 
ancon3ciou& Amidst such a hubbub and clatter of truth 
and of falsehood, of dogma and of doubt — what right has 
any chance individual to set up his stool and teach his 
doctrine ? Were it not far better for him, in the language 
of UiKle Semus, to " lie low " ? Or if he do chance to 
mount, that a kindly friend^ should pull his stool &om 
under him } 

I feel that no man has a right to address his fellows on 

> This leotnce was delivered tX South Place lastitnte on March 6, 1S8S, and 
ms afterwards prictsd as a pamphlet. 

' [AcMmpliobed in the discussion which followed the teoture by Q.B.S., then 
perhaps as unknown to funs as ha was to the lecturer.] 
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2 THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT 

one or what Carlyle would have termed the * Infinities ' or 
' Eternities ' unless be feels some special call to the task — 
unless he is deeply conscious of some truth which he must 
conmtunicate to others, some Msehood which he must sweep 
away. The power of speech is scarcely to be exercised in 
private without wholesome fear ; in public it becomes a most 
sacred trust which ought to be used by few of us, and then 
only on the rarest occasions. 

Hence my hesitation in addressing you this evening. I 
have no new truth to propound, no old falsehood to sweep 
away ; much of what / can tell you, you have all probably 
heard before in a truer and clearer note from those who rank 
as the leaders of our modem thought. I come here to learn 
rather than to teach, and my excuse for being here at all 
is the discussion which usually follows these papers. I am 
egotistical enough to hope that that discussion will be rather 
a sifting of your views than a criticism of mine — that it 
should take rather the form of debate than of mere question 
and answer. With this end in view I shall endeavour to 
avoid all controversy. I do not understand by a discussion 
on Freethought an attack on orthodox Christianity; the 
emancipated intelligence of our age ought to have advanced 
in the consciousness of its own strength far beyond such 
attacks ; its mission is to educate rather than to denounce — to 
create rather than to destroy. I shall assume, therefore, 
that the majority of my audience are freethinkers ; that they 
do not accept Christianity as a divine or miraculous re- 
velation ; and I would ask all, who holding other views 
may chance to be here to-night, to try and accept for the 
time our standpoint in order to grasp how the world looks 
to us fix)m it. For only by such sympathy can they dis- 
cover the ultimate truth or falsehood of our respective creeds ; 
only such sympathy distinguishes the thinker &om the 
bigot. 

In order to explain the somewhat criticised title of my 
lecture I am going to ask you to accept for the present my 
definitions of Beligion, Freethought, and Dogmatism. I <^ 
not ask you to accept these definitions as binding, but only 
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THE ETHIC OF FEEETHOUGHT 3 

to adopt them for the purpose of following my reasoning. I 
shall b^D with an asiom — which is, I fear, a dogmatic pro- 
ceeding — yet I think the majority of you will be incUoed to 
accept it. My axiom runs as follows : " The whole is not 
identical with a part." This axiom leads oB at once to a 
problem : What relation has the part to the whole ? Ap- 
plying this to a particular case, we state : The individual is 
not identicaJ with the universe ; and we ask : What relation 
has the individual to the universe ? Now I shall not 
venture to assert that there is any aim or end la the universe 
whatever ; all I would ask you to grant me is that its con- 
figuration alters, whether that alteration be the result of 
mere chance, or of a law inherent in matter, or of a cogitative 
superior being, is for my present purpose indifferent. I simply 
assert that the universe alters, is ' becoming ' ; what it is 
becoming I will not venture to say. Next I will ask you 
to grant that the individual too is altering, is not only a 
' being,' but also a ' becoming.' These alterations, what- 
ever their nature, be it physical or spiritual (if there be in- 
deed any distinction) I shall — merely for convenience — term 
life. We may then state our problem as follows : What 
relation has the life of the individual to the life of the 
tmiverse 1 — Now without committing ourselves to any definite 
d<^ma I think we may recognise the enormous disparity of 
those two expressions, the ' life of the individual ' and the ' life 
of the universe.' The former is absolutely subordinate, utterly 
infinitesimal compared with the latter. The ' becoming ' 
of the Utter bears no apparent relation to the ' becoming ' 
of the former. In other words, the life of the imiverse does 
not appear to possess the slightest ratio to the life of the in- 
dividual The one seems finite, limited, temporal, the other 
by comparison infinite, boundless, eternal. This disparity 
has forced itself upon the attention of man ever since his 
first childlike attempts at thought. The ' Eternal Why ' 
then began to haunt his mind. ' Why, eternally why am I 
here ? ' he asked. What relation do I, a part, bear to the 
whole, to the sum of all things material and spiritual ? What 
connection has the finite with the infinite ? the temporal 
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4 THE ETHIC OF FBEETHOUGHT 

with the eternal ? FrimitiTe man endeaToured to anawer 
thU question off-hand. He fouud a power within himself 
capable apparently of reviewing the whole ; he rushed to 
the eatiefactoiy coDcluaion that that power most be itself 
infinite; that he, man, was not altc^ther finite, and bo 
he developed a doctrine of the aoul and its immortality. 
Then grew up mytha, superstitions, primitive religions, 
dogmas, whereby the infinite was made subject to the finite 
— floating on this hi^ bladder of man's supposed immor- 
tality. The universe is given a purpose, and that purpose 
is man, the whole is made subordinate to the part. 
That is the first solution of the problem, the keystone of 
most concrete reU^ons. I do not intend to discuss the 
validity of this solution. I have advanced so far merely 
to arrive at a definition, and that is the following : Jteligion 
is the relation of the finite to the infinite. Note that I say 
religion is the relation. You will mark at oooe that if there 
be only one relation, there can be only one religion. Any 
given concrete system of religion is only so far true as it 
actually explains the relation of the finite to the infinite. 
In so far as it builds up an imaginary relation between 
finite and infinite it is false. Hence, since no existing 
religion lays out before us fully the relation of finite and 
infinite, all systems of religion are of necessity but half 
tnitha I say half truths, not whole falsehoods, for many 
religions may have made some, if small, advance towards 
the solution of the problem. 

The great danger of most existing systems lies in thia: 
that not content with our real knowledge of the relation 
of the finite to the infinite, they slur over our vast ^oiance 
by the help of the imagination. Myth supplies the place of 
true knowledge where we are ignorant of the connection 
between finite and infinite. Hence we may say that moat 
concrete systems of religion present us with a certain small 
amount of knowledge but a great deal of myth. Now our 
knowledge of the relation of finite to infinite, small as it 
may be, is still continually increasing ; science and philo- 
sophy are continually presenting us with broader views of 
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THE ETHIC OF FEEETHOUGHT 5 

tiie rektion of maa to Nature and of indiTidnal thought to 
abstract thought. It follows at once therefore that, since 
oar knowledge of the relation between the finite and the in- 
finite, that ia, oar acquaintance with the one tme religion, is 
by however small d^rees ever increasing, so in every con- 
crete religion the knowledge element ou^t to increase and 
the myth element to decrease, or, as we may express it, every 
oonc9«te religion ought to be in a state of development. 
Is this a fact ? To a certain small extent it is. Christiaoity, 
for example, to-day is a very different matter to what it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. But small as oiir increase in 
knowledge may be, concrete ery^tems of religion have not 
kept pace with it They persist in explaining by myth, 
portions of the relation of the finite to the infinite, con- 
cerning which we have troe knowledge. Hence we see the 
danger, if not the absolute evil, of any myth at alL An 
imaginary explanation of the relation of finite to infinite too 
often impedes the spread of the true explanation when man has 
found it. This gives rise to the so-called contests of religion 
and science or of religion and philosophy — those nnintelUglble 
oonfiicts of ' faith ' and ' reason ' which can only arise in the 
minds of persons who cannot perceive clearly the distinction 
between myth and knowledge. The holding of a myth ex- 
planation of any problem whereon mankind has attained, or 
may hereafter attain, true knowledge is what I term enslaved 
thought or dogmtUiam. Owing to the slow rate of development 
of most concrete religions, they are all more or less di^natic 
The rejection of all myth explanation, the frank acceptance of 
all aaoertained truths with regard to the relation of the finite to 
the infinite, is what I term freethougkt or true religious 
knowledga In other words, the freethinker, in my sense of 
the term, possesses more real religion, knows more of the 
relation of the finite to the infinite than any believer in myth ; 
his very knowledge makes him in the highest sense of the 
words a religious man. 

I hope you will note at once the extreme difficulty accord- 
ing to this definition of obtaining freedom of thought. Free- 
thought is rather an ideal than an actuality; it is, also, a 
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6 THE ETHIC OF FREETHOTJGHT 

progreseiye ideal, oae adTancing with every advance of posi- 
tive knowledga The freethinker is not one who thinks 
things as he will, but one who thinks them as they muet be. 
To become a freethinker it is not sufficient to throw off all 
forms of dogmatism, still less to attack them with coane 
satire ; this is but negative action. The true freethinker 
must be in the possession of the highest knowledge of bis 
day ; he must stand on the slope of his century and mark 
what the past has achieved, what the present is achieving ; 
still better if he himself is working for the increase of human 
knowledge or for its spread among his fellows — such a man 
may truly be termed a high priest of freethought. You will 
see at once what a positive, creative task the freethinker has 
before him. To reject Christianity, or to scoff at all concrete 
religion, by no means constitutes freethoi^ht, nay, is too 
oft^i sheer dogmatism. The true freethinker must not only 
be aware of the points wherein he has truth, but must recog- 
nise the points wherein he is still ignorant Like the true 
man of science, he must never be ashamed to say : Here I am 
ignorant, this I cannot explain. Such a confession draws the 
attention of thinkers, and causes research to be made at the 
dark points in our knowledge ; it is not a confession of weak- 
ness, but really a sign of strength. To slur over such points 
with an assumed knowledge is the dc^^matism of philosophy 
or the dogmatism of science, or rather of false philosophy and 
false science — just as dangerous as the dogmatism of a concrete 
religion. Were I to tell yon that certain forces were inherent 
in matter, that these forces suf&ced to explain the \mion of 
atoms into molecules, the formation out of molecules of 
chemical compounds, that certain chemical compounds were 
identical with protoplasm, and hence build up life ttom a 
primitive cell even to man,' — were I to tell you all this and 
not put down my finger every now and then and say : This is 
an assumption, here we are really ignorant ; this is possible, 
but as yet we have on this point no exact knowledge ; were I 
to do this I should be no true naturalist; it would be the 

■ A well-known SeculariBt had made etetements to thie efTect (rom the 
■une platform a few weeks prsTioiulj. 
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THE ETHIC OF FEEETHOUGHT 7 

dc^matism of false science, of false freethought, — every bit 
as dangerous as that religious dogmatism which would explain 
all things by the existence of a personal god or of a triune 
deity. Hence, materialism in so far as by dogmatism it slurs 
over scientific ignorance ; atheism in so far as it is merely 
Q^ative ; positivism while it declares the relation of the 
finite to the infinite to be beyond solution ; and pessimism 
which also treating the problem as beyond solution, replaces 
belief by no syst«m of enthusiastic human morality — these 
one and all are not identical with freethought. 

True freethought never slurs ovet ignorance by dogmatism; 
it ia not only destructive but creative ; it believes the problem 
of life to be in gradual process of solution ; it is not the 
apotheosis of ^orance, but rather that of knowledge. Thus 
I cannot help thinking that no true man of science is ever a 
materialist, a positivist, or a pessimist. If be be the first, he 
must be a dogmatist ; if he be either of the latter, be must hold 
his task impossible or useless. I do not by this identify free- 
thought with science. Far &om it ! Freethought, as we have 
seen, is knowledge of the relation of the finite to the infinite, 
and science, in so far as it explains the position of the indi- 
vidual with regard to the whole, is a very important element, 
but not the totality of such knowledge. 

I trust you will pardon the length at which I have dis- 
cussed Religion, Freethought, and Dogmatism. I want to 
succeed in conveying to you what I unc^rstand by these terms. 
Religion I have defined as the relation of the finite to the 
infinite ; Freethought aa oar necessarily partial knowledge of 
this one true religion ; and Dogmatism as that mental habit 
which replaces the known by the mythical, or at least supple- 
ments the known by products of the imagination, — a habit in 
every way impeding the growth of freethought. 

You will say at once that it is an extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, task to be a freethinker. I cannot deny it. It is 
extremely difficult to approach closely any religious ideal 
How many perfect ChriBtiana have there been in the last 
nineteen hundred years ? Answer that, and judge how many 
perfect freethinkers fall to the lot of a century! No more 
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than baptism leally makes a man a ChrlBtian, will shaking off 
dogmatism make a man a freethinker. It is the result of 
long thought, of patient study, the labour of a life, — it ia the 
single-eyed devotioE to truth, even though its acquirement 
may destroy a previously cherished conviction. There must 
be no interested motive, no working to support a party, an 
individual, or a theory ; such action but leads to the distortion 
of knowledge, and those who do not seek truth from an 
unbiassed standpoint are, ^m the freethinker's standpoint, 
ministers in the devil's synagogue. The attainment of perfect 
freethought may be impossible, for all mortals are subject to 
prejudice, and are more or less dermatic, yet the approach 
towards this ideal is open to all of us. In this sense our 
greatest poets, philosophers, and naturalists, men such as 
Goethe, Spinoza, and Darwin, have all been freethinkers ; they 
strove, regardless of dermatic belief, and armed with the 
highest knowledge and thought of their time, to cast light on 
the one great problem of life. We, who painfully struggle in 
their footsteps, can well look to them as to the high priests of 
oar religion. 

Having noted what I consider the essence of freethought, 
and suggested the difficulty of its attainment, I wish, before 
passing to what I may term its mission, to make a remark 
on my definition of religion. Some of you may feel inclined 
to ask : " If you assert the existence of religion, surely you 
must believe in the existence of a God, and probably of the 
so-called immortality of the soul ? " Now I must request 
you to notice that I have made no nsBertion whatever on these 
points. By defining religion as the relatioB of the finite 
to the infinite, I have not asserted the existence of a deity. 
In fact, while that definition makes religion a necessary and 
Ic^cal category, it only gives God a contingent existenca My 
meaning will be perhaps better explained by reference to a 
concrete religion, which places entirely on one side the exist- 
ence of God and the hope of immortality. I refer to 
Buddhism, and take the following sentences from Khys Davids' 
lectures: — 

" Try to get as near to wisdom and goodness as you can 
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THE ETHIC OF FBEETHOUGHT 9 

in this life. Trouble not yourself about the gods. Disturb 
youiself not by curiosities or desires about any future ex- 
istence. Seek only after the fruit of the noble path of self- 
culture and self-GontroL" 

The diacnsdoQ of the future of the soul is called the 
"walking in delusion," the "jungle," the "puppet-show," and 
the " wildemesa" " Of sentient beings," we are told, " nothing 
will survive save the result of their actions ; and he who 
believes, who hopes in anything else, will be blinded, hindered, 
hampered in his religious growth by the most fatal of delusions." 
Such notions render Buddhism perhaps the moat valuable 
study among concrete religious systems to the modem £ree- 
thinker. 

I can now proceed to consider what seems to me the 
mission of the freethought I have just defined. In the 
beginning of my lecture I endeavoured to point out how the 
dii^rity between the finite and the infinite, — between the 
individual and the universe, — forces itself upon the attention 
of man. Stri^le f^ainst it as he may, the ' Eternal Why ' 
still haunts his mini If he sees no answer to this question, 
or rather if he discovers no method by which he may attempt 
its solution, he is not seldom driven to despair, to pessimism, 
to absolute spiritual misery. Note, too, that this spiritual 
misery is something quite distinct from that physical misery, 
that want of bread and batter, whidi, though little r^arded, 
is yearly crying out louder and louder in this London of 
ours ; though distinct, it is none the less real The relief of 
physical misery is a question of morality, of the relation of 
man to man, an nrgent question just now, pressing for 
immediate attention, yet beyond the limits of our present 
discourse. The relief of spiritual misery, also very prevalent 
nowadays, owing to the rapid collapse of so many concrete 
religious systems, that is the mission of freethought. I 
do nob think I am assuming anything very extravagant in 
asserting that it is the duty of humanity to lessen in every 
possible way the misery of humanity; it is really only a truer 
expression of the basis of utilitarian moraUty. Hence the 
miasion of freethought to relieve spiritual misery is the con- 
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10 THE ETHIC OF FEEETHOUGHT 

necting link betweeD freethought as concrete religion and free- 
thought as morality. Let us examine a little more cloeely 
the meaning of this mission. 

The indiTidiial freethinker, except in veiy rare cases, 
can advance but httle oui partial knowledge of the relation 
between the finite and the infinite. He must content him- 
self with aasimjlating so fat as in him lies the already ascer- 
tained truth. Now, although this portion of truth be but an 
infinitesimal part of the truth yet undiscovered, nevertheless 
the amount of truth added to our stock in any generation is 
in itself insignificant compared with what we have received 
from the past. In other words, the greater portion of our 
knowledge is handed down to us irom the past, it is our 
heritage — the birthright of each one of us as men. Every 
ft^eethinker, then, owes an intense debt of gratitude to the 
past ; he is necessarily full of reverence for the men who 
have preceded him ; their stn^gles, their failures, and their 
successes, taken as a whole, have given him the great mass of 
his knowledga Hence it is that he feels sympathy even 
with the very failures, the false steps of the men of the past. 
He never forgets what he owes to every stage of past mental 
development. He can with no greater reason jeer at or abuse 
such a stf^ than he can jeer at or abuse his ancestors or the 
anthropoidal apes. Even when he finds his neighbour still 
halting in such a past stage of mental development, he has 
no right bo abuse, he can only endeavour to educate. The 
freethinker must treat the past with the deepest sympathy 
and reverence. Herein lies, I think, a crucial test of much 
that calls itself freethought. A tendency to mock stages of 
past development, to jeer at neighbours still in the bondage 
of dogmatic faith, has cast an odium over the name free- 
thinker which it will be difficult to shake off. To mock and 
to jeer can never be the true mission of freethought. 

Let ua now suppose our ideal freethinker has educated 
himself. By this I mean that he has assimilated the results 
of the highest scientific and philosophical knowled^ of his 
day. It is not impossible that even then you may turn 
round upon me and say he has nob yet solved the problem of 
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Ufa I admit it. Still in eo far aa he is in possesBiou of 
some real knowledge, that is, of some truth, he has made a 
beginning of bis aolution. For this very word truth itself 
denotes some fixed and clear relation between ttungs, and 
therefore a connection between the finite and the infinite. But 
not only has he made a beginning of his solution ; he has 
started himself also in the right direction, wherein he must 
continue to labour, if be would help to solve life's problem. 
No myth, no dogmatism can then lead him astray. The 
freethinker of to-day has this advantage over the believer of 
the past, that where he is ignorant, he confesses it, and this 
in itself increases the rate at which the problem of life is 
being worked out. At every step there will not be the ever 
renascent myth to be swept away ; at every turn our own 
dogmatism will not act as a drag upon our pr<^;ress. 

Hence it seems to me that the true freethinker can relieve 
a vast amount of spiritual misery ; be can point out how 
much of the problem, albeit little, has been solved ; he can 
point out the direction in which further solution is to be 
sought. Thus we may determine his mission — the spread 
of actually acquired truth — the destruction of dogmatism 
beneath the irresistible Ic^ of fact. It is an educational, a 
creative, and not merely a destructive mission. Do not think 
this mission a light one ; it is simply appalling how the mass 
of truth already acquired has remain^ in a few minds j it 
is not spread broadcast among the people. I do not speak so 
much of the working -classes, who, so far as the present serf- 
dom of labour allows, are beginning to inquire and to think 
for themselves, but rather of those who are curiously termed 
the 'educated.' Take the averse clergyman of whatever 
desomination, the church or chapel-going lawyer, merchant, 
or tradesman, and as a rule you will find absolute ignorance 
of the real bearings of modem philosophy and of modern 
science on social conduct Here freethought has an endless 
task of education. A remedy seems scarcely possible till 
science and philosophy are made essential parts of the cur- 
riculum of all our schools and universities. 

The mission of freethought, however, lies not only in the 
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propagation of existing, but in the discovery of new truth. 
Here we find its noblest function, its deepest meaning. This 
pursuit of knowledge is tbe true worship of man — the union 
between finite and infinite, tbe highest pleasure of which the 
buman mind is capable. It is hard for us to appreciate the 
intense delight which must follow upon the discovery of some 
great truth. Eepler, after years of observation, deducing tbe 
laws which govern the planetary system ; Newton, after long 
puzzling, hitting upon tbe principle of gravitation; or Sir 
W. R Hamilton, as the conclusion of complicated analysis, 
finding the existence of conical refraction and verifying the 
wave theory of light — in all these and many other cases the 
conviction of truth must bave brought unbomided pleasure. 
Even as Spinoza has said, " He who has a true idea is aware 
at the same time that he has a true idea, end cannot doubt 
of the thing." So with truth comes conviction and the 
consequent pleasure. Yet this is no self-complacency, but an 
enthusiastic desire to convey the newly -acquired truth to 
others, the intense wish to spread the new knowledge, to 
scatter its light into dark corners, to sweep away error and 
with it all the cobwebs of myth and ignorance. Hence it is 
that those from whom freethought has received the greatest 
services have been, as a rule, either philosophers or scientists, 
for such men have done most to extend the limits of existing 
knowledge ; it is to them that &eethought must look for its 
leaders and teachers. Here note, too, a very remarkable 
difference between freethought and the older concrete re- 
ligions ; the priest of freethought must be fully acquainted 
with the most advanced knowledge of his day ; it will no 
longer be possible to send the duffer of the family to make a 
living out of religion ; only the thinker can appeal to the 
reason of men, although the semi-educated has too often 
served to influence their undisciplined emotion. 

But I have wandered somewhat from my point, that 
portion of the mission of freethought which relates to the 
discovery of new truth. It is in this aspect that the essen- 
tially religious character of freethought appears. It is not a 
stagnant religious system with a crystallised and unchangeable 
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creed, forced to reject all new truth which is not in keepit^ 
with its dc^ima, but one which actually demands new truth, 
the sole end of which is the growth and spread of human 
knowledge, and which must perforce adopt every great dia- 
coTery aa essentially a portion of itael£ From this pursuit of 
religious truth ought to arise the enthusiasm of freethought ; 
from this source it ought to hud a continuous supply of fuel 
which no dogmatic faith can draw upon. If freethought 
once grasped this aspect of its mission, I cannot help thinking 
the consequent enthusiasm would soon carry it as the domi- 
nant reUgioos system through all grades of society. So long 
as beethought is merely the cynical antf^nism of individuals 
towards dogma, so long as it is merely negative and destruc- 
tive, it will never become a great living force. To do so, it 
must become strong in the conviction of its own absolute 
rightness, creative, sympathetic with the past, assured of the 
future, above all enthusiastic. No world-movement ever 
spread without enthusiasm. In the words of the greatest of 
recent German poets — 

Wieeet, im Schwanngeiat branset das Webeu dee ewigen GeuUs ! 
Was da Oiones geecheh'ii, das Thaten auf Eiden die Schwumer I 

It is no insignificant future which I would paint for this new 
religious movement, yet it is perhaps the only one which has a 
future ; all others are of the past It will have to shake 
itself &ee of many faults, of many debasing iufiuences, to take 
a broader and truer view of its mission and of itself. Yet 
the day I beUeve will come when its evangelists will spread 
through the country, be heard in every house, and be seen on 
every street preaching and teaching the only faith which is 
consonant with the reason, with the dignity of man. Not by 
myth, not by guesses of the imagination is the problem of life 
to be solved ; but by earnest application, by downright hard 
work of the brain, spread over the lifetime of many men — 
nay, of many centuries of men, extending even to the lifetime 
of the world ; for the solution of the problem is identical with 
the mental development of humanity, and none can say where 
that shall end. Such then seems to me the mission of free- 
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thought, and the freethinker who is conscious of thie miesion 
may say proudly in the words of the prophet of Glalilee, " I 
came not to destroy but to fulfil" 

There still remains a point in which, perhaps, above all 
others, my ethic of freethought may seem to you vague and 
unmeaning, I refer to the nature of that truth, that know- 
ledge of the relation between the finite and infinite, which it 
is the principal duty of freethought to seek after. 

If we could assert that all things are chaos, that there is 
no iuTariable relation between one finite thing and another 
finite thing; that precisely the same set of circumstances 
leade to-day to a different effect from what it did yesterday ; 
that the Uvea of worlds and of nations, phases of being and of 
civilisation, are ever passing without ordered beginning or end 
into nothingness ; that on all sides mighty upheavals and vast 
revolutions are for ever starting, for ever ceasing without co- 
ordination and as the mocking piaywork of chaos, — were this 
the case, all hope of connecting the finite and the infinite 
would be impossible. Not only the recorded experience of our 
own and every past age tells us that this is not the case, but 
I venture to assert that it is absolutely impossible it should 
be the case ; and for the very simple reason that no man can 
conceive it. The very existence of such chaos would render 
all thought impossible, conception itself must cease in euch 
a world. Once obtain a clear conception of any finite thing, 
say water, and another clear conception of any other finite 
thii^, say wine ; then if one day these conceptions may be 
different and the next day the same — it is obvious that all 
clear thinking will be at an end, and if this confusion reigna 
between all finite things, it wiU be impossible for man to form 
any conceptions at all, impossible for him to think.' 

The very fact that man does think seems to me sufficient 
to show that there is a definite relation, a fixed order between 
one finite thing and another. This definite relation, this 
finite order is what we term Law, and hence follows that 

' [This dependence of thought, the power of dnwing oonceptione, npon p«- 
nstonce in the sequenoe of onr seiuatioiie, I have emphasised and mon fuUj 
dsTelopcd in mj Orammia- qf SeUnce, 2iid edit., 1S99.] 
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axiom without which it la impossible for any knowledge, any 
thought, to exist, namely : " The same aet of causes always 
ptoduces precisely the same efTect" That is the very essence 
of the creed of freethought, and the rule by which every man 
practically guides bis conduct. What is the nature of this 
Law, this ordered outcome of cause in effect ? Obviously it is 
not a finite changeable thing, it is absolute, infinite, inde- 
pendent of all conceptions of time or change, or' particular 
groups of finite things. Hence it is what we have been seek- 
ing as the relation between finite and infinite. It is that 
which binds together the individual and the universe, giving 
him a necessary place in its life. Law makes his ' becoming ' 
a necessary part of the ' becoming ' of the universe ; neither 
could exist without the other. Knowledge, therefore, of the 
relation of the finite to the infinite is a knowledge of law. 
Beligion according to the definition I have given you to-night 
is law,' and the mission of freethought is to spread acquired 
knowledge and gain new knowledge of this law.^ 

Let me sti-ive to explain my meaning more clearly by an 
examplft Supposing you were to grant me the truth of the 
principles of gravitation and the conservation of enei^ as 
applied to the planetary system. Then I should be able to 
tell yon, almost to the fraction of a second, the exact rate of 
motion and the position at a given time of each and all the 
planetary bodies. Nay, I might go further, and describe the 
'becoming' of each individiml planet, its loss of external 
motion, motion of translation and rotation ; then, too, its loss 
of internal motion, motion of vibration, or heat, etc All this 
would follow necessarily from the principles you had granted 
me, and the complicated work of mathematical analysis would 
be verified by observation. Now note, every step of that 
mathematical analysis follows a definite law of thought, one 
step does not follow another chaotically, but of absolute logical 

■ A fact dimly grasped by the Jews, and even anggested by the [Atin 

* [I shonid now-B-dayB place the necessity of catuatioa in the flnt place in the 
thinker, neither in phenomena not in ' things-iu-UiemselTes.' The possibility of 
a conccptoal model being devised to fit perceptual experiaDce I shoold now 
attribute to the M»nlated growths of tlie perceptual and ntioual Realties.] 
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necessity. I can think the Bucceesion in one way ovXj, and 
that one way is what ? Why, the very method in which the 
phenomena appear to me to be oocurrii^ in ao-called Kature ! 
ThiB enables me to draw your attention to another phase 
of law, namely, the only possible way in which we can think 
things seems to be identical with the actual way in which 
they appear to us to occur. When the thought-relation does 
not agree with the fact-relation the incongniity is always the 
result either of unclear thinking, or of unclear facts— false 
thought or false perception of iacta. Let me explain more 
closely my meaning. When we say that two and two make 
four, we recognise at once a principle which, if contradicted, 
would render all thinking impossibla Now it ia precisely a 
like aspect of the so-called laws of nature which I wish to 
bring into prominence. Take, for example, Kepler's laws of 
planetary motion; these he discovered by the tedious com* 
parison of long series of observations. At first sight they 
appear as merely laws inherent in the planetary syateta — 
empirical laws which regulate that particular portion of the 
material uoiveise. But mark what happens : Newton invents 
the law of gravitation ; then thought can only conceive the 
planets as moving in the manner prescribed by Kepler's laws. 
In other words, the planets move in the only way thought can 
conceive them as moving. Kepler's laws cease to be empirical, 
they become as necessary as a law of thought. The law of 
gravitation being granted, the mind must consider the planets 
to move precisely as they do, even as it must consider that 
two and two make four. You may perhaps object : " But at 
least the law of gravitation is an empirical law, a mere de- 
scription of a blind force inherent in matter; it might have 
varied as the inverse cube or any other power, just as well as 
the inverse square." Not at all ! It is not my object to 
explain to you to-night how near physicists seem to be to a 
conceptual proof of the necessity of the law of gravitation, — . 
what wondrous conceptions the very existence of an universal 
fluid medium forces upon them. But as a hypothetical case I 
may mention that, if we were to conceive matter as ultimately 
consisting of spherical atoms capable of surface pulsations, — 
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and there is miioh to confirm such a sappoeition — theD, owing 
to their mere existence in the flnid medium, thought would be 
compelled to conceive them as acting upon each other in a 
certain definite manner, and as a result of analysiB this manner 
turns out to be something very akin to the so-called law of 
graTitation. Thus gravitation itself, granted the atom and 
the medium, would become as necessary mentally as that two 
and two make four ! We should have another link in the 
thought-chain, another stage in that statuting of mind, which 
is the source of sequence in Nature. 

At present our positive knowledge is far too small to 
allow ns to piece tc^ether the whole universe in this fashion. 
Many of our BO<called laws are merely empirical laws, the 
result of observation ; but the progress of knowledge seems to 
me to point to a far-distant time when all the finite things of 
the uuiv^ise shall be shown to be united by law, and that law 
itself to be the only possible law which thought can conceive. 
Suppose the highly developed reason of some future man to 
start, say, with clear conceptions of the lifeless chaotic mass of 
60,000,000 years ago, which now forms our planetary system, 
then from those conceptions alone he will be able to think out 
a 60,000,000 years' history of the world, with every finite 
phase which it would pass through ; each would have its 
necessary place, its necessary course in this thought system. 
And what of the total history he would have thought out 1 — 
It would be identical with the actual history of the world ; 
for that history has evolved in the one sole way conceivable. 
The universe Ib what it is, because that is the only conceivable 
fashion in which it could be,— in which it could be thought. 
Every finite thing in it is what it is, because that is the only 
possible way in which it could be. It is absurd to aak why 
things are not other than they are, because were our ideas 
enfficiently clear, we should see that they exist in the only 
way in which they are thinkable. Equally absurd is it to 
ask why any finite thing or any finite individual exists — the 
existence is a logical necessity — a secessarystep or element in the 
complete thought-analysis of the universe, and without that step 
our thot^ht-analysis, the universe itself, could have no existence. 
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There ia aoother Btandpoint from which we may view thlB 
relation of law to the iDdividual thinker. There has long been 
apparent antagonian between two schools of philoBophical 
thinkers — the MaterialiBts and the Idealists. The latter in 
their latest development have mode the individual ' I ' the only 
objective entity in existence. The ' I ' knows nought but its 
own sensationfi, whence it forms the subjective notions which 
we may term the idea of the ' I ' and the idea of the universe. 
The relation of these two ideas is, as in all systems of philo- 
sophy, the great problem. But in this ide^ism the idea of 
the ' I ' and the idea of the univeise are, aa it were, absolutely 
under the thumb of the individual ' I ' — it is objective, they 
are subjective ; it proudly dictates the laws, which they must 
obey. It is the pure thought-law of the 'I' which deter* 
mines the relation between the idea of the ' I ' and the idea 
of the universe. On the other hand, the materialist finds in 
nature certain unchangeable laws, which he supposes in some 
manner inherent in his undeSnable reaUty, matter ; these laws 
do not appear in any way the outcome of the individual ' 1/ 
but something outside it, with regard to which the ' I ' is 
subjective, — which, regardless of the thought of the ' I,' 
dictates its relation to the universe. Is the antagonism 
between these two methods of considering the ' I ' and the 
uiuverse so great aa it at first sight appears ? Or rather, ia 
not the distinction an idle one of the schools ? Let us return 
to our idealist. Having made his thought the proud ruler of 
the relation between the idea of the ' I ' and the idea of the 
uiuverse, he is compelled, in order to grasp his own position 
and regulate his own conduct in life, to place himself — his ' I ' 
— in the subjective attitude of the idea of the ' I ' ; to identify 
himself with the idea of the ' I.' This act is the abnegation 
of his objectivity, he becomes subjective, and the objective 
entity which rules his relation to the universe is an abstiact 
* I,' — pure thought — it is this which determines the connection 
between the ' I ' and all other finite things, — between finite 
and infinite. In other words, idealism forces upon us the 
conception that the law which binds the finite to the infinite 
ia a pure law of thought, that the only existing objectivity is 
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the ' li^c of pQie thonght.' But this is precisely the result 
to which mateiialiHin, as based od physical science, seema to 
point, — namely, that all so-called material or natural laws will 
ultimately be found to be the only laws thoi^ht can conceive ; 
^t so-called natural laws are but steps in the ' logic of pure 
thoi^ht.' Thus, with the growth of scientific knowledge, all 
distinction between Idealism and Materialism seems destined 
to vanish. 

Eeligion, then, or the relation of t^e finite to the infinite, 
most be looked upon as easentially law ; not the mindless law 
of ' matter,' but the law of thought, even akin to : " Nothing 
can both be and not be." We have to look upon the univeise 
as one vast intellectual process, every fact corresponds to a 
conception, and every succeasion of facts to an inevitable 
sequence of conceptions ; as thought pn^resses in logical order 
of intellect only, so only does foct. The law of the one is 
identical with the law of the other. To assert, therefore, that 
a law of the universe may be interfered with or altered, is to 
assert that it is possible to conceive a thing otherwise than in 
the oviy conceivable way. Hence arises the indifference of 
the true freethinker to the question of the existence or non- 
existence of a personal Gk>d. Such a being can stand in no 
relation whatever of active interference to the law of the 
universe ; in other words, so far as man is concerned, his 
existence cannot be a matter of the least importance. To 
repeat Suddha's words, " Trouble yourselves not about the 
gods ! " If, like the frt^a or the Jews, who would have a 
kin g, you insist upon having a God, then call the universe, 
with its vast system of unchangeable law, God — even as 
Spinoza. Yon will not be likely to fall into much error con- 
cerning his nature. 

Lastly, let me draw your attention to another point which 
has especial value fc>r the religion of fteetbought We have 
seen how the disparity between finite and- infinite tends to 
depress man to the lowest depth of spiritual misery, such a 
depth as you will find portrayed in James Thomson's City of 
Jh-ead/iU Night. This misery is too often the result of the 
first necessary step towards freedom of thought, namely, the 
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complete lejection of all forms of dogmatic faith. It can oolj 
be dispelled b; a recognitiOD of the true meaning of the 
problem of life, the relation of the finite to the infinite. Bat 
in the rery nature of this problem, ae I have endeavouied to 
express it to-night, lies a strange inexpressible pleasure ; it is 
the apparently finite mind of man which itself roles the 
infinite ; it ia human thought which dictates the laws of the 
universe ; only what man can think, can possibly he} The 
very immensities which appal him, are they not in a sense his 
own creations t Nay, paradoxical as it may seem, there is 
much truth in the assertion, that : It is the jnind of man which 
rides the universe. Freethought in making the fireetbinker 
master of his own reason renders him lord of the world. That 
seems to me the endless joy of the freethinker's faith. It is 
a real and a living iaitb, which creative, eympathetic, and 
above all, enthasiastic, is destined to be the creed of the 
future.* 

Do you smile at the notion of freethought linked to 
enthusiasm ? Bemember the lines of the poet : — 

EnthnsiaBtt they will call ub — aye, eutbiuiaBte even ve muBt be : 
Has not long enough ruled the emptj wotd and the letter 1 
Stand, oh, mankind, on thine own feet at laat, thon ovei^rown tshild I 
And canst thou not stand — ^not even jet — must thon still bll to the 

ground 
Without cratches, then bll to the giound, for thou art not worthy to 

stand! 

{Sam«rling.) 

> It does not, of couim, follow that eTetything that ia, haa jet been thon^t 
We have as jet got onl j « tstj tmall waj in the iiiteU«otual aoaljna of Natnn. 
But this little enooarages the belief that the lemainder ia also capable of 
iutelleotual analjaia. 

* While still heartilj aasentuig to what may be tenned the ethical portion 
of this leeture, I ahonld now stats aomewhat diSeieatlj the Tslationa between 
natural law and thoDght — not ao much changing the coucloaiona ae the phiaw- 
ologj. Hj more ftdlj developed viewa are eipreeaed in The Grammar </ 
Seiatee, 2ud edit, 1899. 
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MATTER AND SOUL^ 

On earth there's aothiag great bat man, in man there's nothing great 
but mind. — Sir TFilliam namiilon. 

I DO Qot think I shall be making a great aseumption if I 
suppoae the majority of my andienoe to have read or at least to 
have heard about Mr. Gladstone's recent article in the MneteerUh 
CeTitvry. It is not my intention to critidae that defence of 
what our late Prime Minister terms the " majestic process " 
of creation described in the finit chapter of Genesis. The 
writer ezhibita throi^out such a hopeless ignorance of the 
real aims and methods of modem science, that eves the 
humblest of her servants may be excused for treating his 
article not as a matter for criticism, but as an interesting 
psychological study. It unveils for ns the picture of a mind 
which is not tmcommon at the present time. A mind, 
whose emotional needs require it to imagine behind natiiral 
phenomena a will and an intellect similar in kind, if differing 
in d^ree, from the human will and the human intellect ; 
which places behind nature an anthropopathetic, if not an 
anthropomorphic deity. On the other band, this mind finds 
in what science has to say of the growth of the universe only 
a ' mechanical process.' It is longing for the ' intellectual,' 
it finds the ' mechanical' From this feeling arises the revolt 
against modem scientific thought. Such a mind refuses to 

' ThU lectnie was delivered before tba Siindaj Lecture Socie^ at St. 
George's Hall, December 6, 1886. It was afterwards pabliabed by the Sociatj 
H a pampbleL 
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allow that the luuTeTse is nought but ' bits of nutttet attracting 
and repelling each other,' and we have the remarkable spectacle 
of a person, to whom at least otu* nineteenth century know- 
ledge and cnltute is not a forbidden field, preferring the 
" majestic process " of the Mosaic account of creation to all 
that truth which the world's great thinkers have been slowly 
discovering from the a^ of Gralilei to that of Darwin. Bd- 
markable indeed is the spectade of a mind which finds it 
slmofit a catastrophe that the myth of a semi-barbaric people 
should be replaced by the knowledge gained by centuries of 
patient research ! 

- 1 ventura to think that this confusion of ideas, which is 
of undoubted psychological interest, is really due first to the 
want of a clear conception as to wbat meanings must be 
attached to the words 'intellectual' and 'mechanical,' and 
secondly to a veiy slight acquaintance with the actual concepts 
of modem science. If for a moment I were to use the word 
mechanical in what appears to be Mr. G-tadstone's sense, as 
something opposed to spiritual, I should be compelled to de- 
scribe the "majestic process" of the Mosaic creation as 
mechanical, while the theories of modem science as to the 
development of nature, so far ftom being mechanical would 
appear to me spiritual They would for the first time raise 
the universe to an intelligible entity. From them I should 
for the first time be led to suspect that intellectual sequence 
and natural law do not difibi toto codo ; that thought and the 
sequence of physical phenomena cannot in any way be scientifi- 
cally opposed ; that so for &om stuff and soul, matter and mind, 
having in reality utterly different attributes, the little we have 
yet leamt of them points rather to similarity than difference. 
What if it be the function of modem science to show that the 
old distinction of the schools between idealism and materialism 
is merely historical and not logical ? What, if after analysing 
the concepts of matter peculiar to modem science, we find that 
the only thing with which we are acquainted that at all 
resembles it, is mind ? Surely this will be rendering the 
world intelligible mther than mechanical — using the latter 
word not in the scientific, but in Mr. Gladstone's sense. To 
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ahow that possibly idealism and matetialism are not oppoeite 
mental poles, that poesibly matter and spirit are not utterly 
distinct entities, will be the endeavoui of mj piesent lecture. 
Its thesis, then, is : That science, so far fix>m having in the 
popular sense materialised the Trorld, has idealised it ; for the 
fint time rendered it possible for ns to regard the universe as 
something intelligible rather than material 

Let us b^in our investigations hj striving to ascertain 
what science, has got to tell us of matter. Bat first I must 
warn yon that science, like theology, has had an historical 
past. She has retained some prejudices, even some dogmas, 6om 
the past, and is only to-day throwing oEF these old confused 
ideas, and distinguishii^ what she really knows from plaositde 
theory, and plausible theory from gratuitous assumption. 
There is no fundamental conception of science about which 
more gratuitous assumptions have been made than matter, and 
curiously enough matter is a thing which physical science 
could aBbid to entirely neglect It does require a physical 
concept called mass, but it has been a misfortune of the 
historical evolution of science that mass has been connected 
with matter. This connection was ratified by Newton in his 
famous definition of mass as the quantity of matter in a body. 
As every physicist knows what mass is, and no physicist can 
offer anything but plausible theories as to what matter may 
be, the mc^^tude of the misfortune must be obvious to all. 
If I may be allowed to express my own opinion, I should say 
that matter was a popular superstition which had forced itself 
upon physical science, much as the popular, co: at least 
theological, supeiatitioD of soul has forced itself upon mental 
science. In order to explain to yon more clearly what I 
mean, let me endeavour to analyse the popular superstition 
with r^ard to matter. 

To the ordinary mind matter is something everywhere 
tangible, something bard, impenetrable, that which exerts fore*. 
The ordinary mind cannot exactly define, but it is qoite sore 
that it undetetands^matter — it is a fact of everyday experience. 
This delicionaly naive conception has reacted upon science, and 
more than one recent writer describes matter as " one of the 
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inevitable primaiy conceptions of the mind." If &li the 
piimarjr coaceptiona of the mind were so confoaed aa thia one 
of matter, I venture to think the mind would make t^ little 
progrees indeed ; science would be mere dt^pna, baaed upoa 
confosed ideas. If we question what ia meant by the terms 
bard and impenetrable, we are thrown back on the oonception 
of pressure, or of lesistaoce to motion ; we are tbna finally 
driven to the last refuge of the materialists — -force. Matta is 
that which exerts force ; matter and force are two entities 
alwaya occumog together, by means of which we can explain 
the whole woiting of the univeise. In order, therefore, 
that we may approach matter, we must understand force. 
Let us see if we can understand force, or if it can in any way 
help oa in our difficulties. If any of my audience were to ask 
the first person they meet after leaving this lecture hall, why 
the earth deecribes an orbit about the sun, I have little doubt 
that the answer would be : Secause of the law of gravitation. 
Seing further questioned as to what the law of gravitation 
might be, the answer woiild not improbably consist in the 
statement that a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, and directly as the product of the masses, acts between 
the aun and the earth. Now I boldly aaaert that Kewton baa 
not told ua why the earth deacxibea an orbit about the sun any 
more than Kepler did. The man who can tell us why the 
earth dasciibes an orbit about the sun will be even a greater 
phUosopber than Newton. I should be loth to say the problem 
is insoluble, but it is very far from being solved at present. 
Kepler described how the earth moved round the sun, and that 
is precisely what Newton did,too, only with far greater clear- 
ness and generality. The law of gravitation is a description and 
not an explanation of a certain motion. The motion of the 
earth, said Newl^n, is such that its change can be described in 
such and such a fashion. But why does its motion change in 
this fashion ? Newton did not answer that question. Nobody 
haa yet answered it ; and he who fiUly answers it will have 
probably discovered the relation between matter and mind. 
Force is not then a real eaute of change in motion, it ia merely 
a description of change in motion. Force is a how and not a 
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wAy. It is a deeciiptioD of how bodies change their motion, 
and how they change theii motion we can o^^^jHacovBr by 
obaerration. Force is, then, not a phTsicsl entity, "but a state- 
ment of experimental foot. Could anTthii^; be more ccon- 
pletely abgurd that! the definition : " Mattot is that which 
exerts a statement of experimental foct " ? 

But force being the ' how of a motion ' may natmally 
eoggeet that matter is that which moves. This is a suggestion 
well worth considering, although it has broi^ht us very far 
&om the popular conception of a bard, impenetrable, foice- 
exerting entity. There can, in fact, be little doubt that all 
the sensationB which a thing, a so-called external body, pto- 
duces in us — its -risible form, its smell, its taste, its touch — are 
attributed by the physiciat to various phases of motion which 
he supposes to exist in it. Once put an end to those motions, 
and we should have no sensaticms, the thing for us would cease 
to exist. It is no dogma, but downright common sense to 
assert that if everything in the universe were brought to rest, 
the universe would cease to be perceptible, or for all human 
purposes we may say it would cease to be. The sensible 
existence of matter is entirely dependent on the existence of 
motion. Force having failed us, let us now see if we can 
approach matter better through motion. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to explain to you what we understand by 
position and shape, — these are things of which the mind can 
form very clear ideas ; it can also form clear conceptions of 
change of position and diange of shape ; but such chuiges are 
what we term motion. Motion is something, then, which is 
inteU%ible to aU of us, although all of us may not be able to 
measure it with scientific accuracy. Can we now state any 
great law of motion which, without requiring ua to dc^:matise 
as to matter, will help us on our way ? I think we can. 
Suppose we take two bodies and let them in any way influence 
each other, what do we observe ? Why, that they change 
each other's motions. This is the great fact of all physical 
experience : Bodies are able to change each other's motions. 
So sure is this fact, that we might even make a general 
statement and say that everything in the universe is to a 
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gieatei or leas extent changing the motion of eveiy other 
thing. Why is eveiTthing in the uoiTerse <diai^ii^ the 
motion of every other thing in the uniTose ? The BCientist 
does not know, and he says so ; the metaphysician does not 
know, but he does not aay so. Edvj is evetything in the 
universe changing the motion of every other thing ? The 
scientist knows in a great many cases, and he says so ; it 
is, in fact, the whole object of the physical sciences to describe 
this hovi. The metaphysician does not know, but he generally 
asserts he does, and for this reason he is worth reading — like 
Mr. Gladstone, as a psychological study. 

FhyBicists, solely by the processes of experiment and reason- 
ing upon experiment, have discovered certain rules by which 
bodies change each other's motion. These rules are merely 
empirical rules, but they have so invariably given true resulte, 
that no sane person would hesitate to accept them. One of 
the most remarkable and valuable of these rules is the follow- 
ing : If any two bodies change each other's motion, then the 
ratio of the rates of change in their motion is a num^r, 
which remains the same for the same two bodies however 
they may influence each other; that is to say, whether one 
is placed upon the other, or they are tied together by a string, 
or charged with electricity, or whatever the relation may be. 
This rule is the great law of motion that we have been seek- 
ing for, and is the basis of most physical science. There are 
many rules subsidiary to this which have been discovered by 
experiment connecting the numbers which represent the ratios 
of rates of change for different bodies, but upon these I shall 
not now enter. It wiU suEBce here to add that ph3rsioist8 
give a name to these numbers ; they term the inverse of such 
number the ratio 0/ the masses of the two particular bodies with 
which the numb^ is associated. The point to which I wish 
particularly to draw your attention is this, that the only thing 
a scientist knows of mass is that it is a ratio of changes of 
motion. This is perfectly intell%ible ; motion is a clear idea, 
rate of change of motion is a clear idea, and a number repre- 
senting what multiple one rate of change of motion is of 
another is also a perfectly clear conception. We can all 
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nndeiBtand motion, we can all nnderBtand maas or this latio 
of the rates of change of motion. Bot upon motioD and 
mass the whole theory of modem phTsics depend& You will 
Bee at onoe, if this be true, that each obscuie ideas as force 
and matter are quite mmeceBsaiy to modem physics, and yon 
may be |Hetty certain that, if any one deacribea the universe 
to you as conaiatiiig of portions of matter exerting foice upon 
eadi other, and supposes tiieiewith that he has given an ex- 
planation, he is still labouring witii confused ideas; he is 
still under the influence of the old superstitions, the old con- 
ceptions of matter and fotce. Of matter we know nothing, 
and such knowledge is not nteestary for physical science ; of 
force we can say that it never tells us why anythii^ happens, 
bat is tmly the description of a certain kind of motion dis- 
covered by experiment or observation. 

Science has indeed mduoed the universe, not to those un- 
intelligible conoepts matter and force, but to the very intellig- 
ible concept motion ; for, all we can understand at present^OT 
reqaire to anderstand^of mass, is its measurement by motion. 
Newton's assertion tl^t ' mass is the quantity of matter in a 
body ' is gratuitous. It endeavours to explain something of 
whkh we can form a clear idea by somethii^ of which we 
know absolutely nothing. How then did it arise ? Merely 
from a singular result of experiment being linked with the 
old superstition of an impenetrable something — matter — fill- 
ing ^KLce. The singular result of experiment is this: that 
the numbers we have called the masses of bodies are found 
for bodies of the same material to be proportional to their 
sizea Henoe, mass for such bodies being proportional to 
size, it was taken to be a measure of the staff which was 
supposed to fill aze. By 'bodies of the same material,' I 
only mean bodies, every element of which produces in us the 
same characteristic sensations, whether chemical or physicaL 
So long as we consider the universe made up of things moving, 
and altering each other's motion, we are on safe ground. But 
yon will ask : Why not call the things which move matter ? 
Is it not a mere quibble as to terms ? I have no objection to 
"filing the moving things matter, but we moat ever bear in 
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mind that the moTiug things may be the last things in the 
world which aocoid with the popular conoeptioD of matter, 
they may even be its negation. What if the ultimate atom 
upon which we build up the appaieutly substantial realities 
of the external world be an absolute vaouum ? or, what if 
matter be only non-matter in motion ? I do not say that the 
moving thing is of this kind, because nobody as yet knows 
what it really is, but let us endeavonr to imagine something 
of the kind. It will help us if we examine one or two atomic 
hypotheses. Descartes, great geometrician as he was, held 
extension not impenetrability the essence of matter. " Give 
me extension and motion, and I will construct the world," he 
cried. There is much to be said for this view of the moving 
thing ; that all matter is shape, and not shape necessarily 
filled with something, approaches very near some of our 
modem hypotheses. " Give me motion, and space capable 
of chaoging its shape, and I will explain the universe to yon," 
is far more rational and much less mere boast than Eant's 
" Give me matter and I will create the world." For, matter 
being granted, oot much universe is left to be explained 

But there have been hypotheses of matter — hypotheses 
which have played no inconsiderable part in scientific theory 
— which denied it even extension. We may especially note 
that of Boacovitch. For him the ultimate elements of matter 
were mathematical points, that is, points without extension ; 
these points he endowed with attractive and repulsive forces. 
Kemembering that aU we can understand of force is a de- 
scription of motion, we most consider the imiverse of Bosco- 
vitch as made up of points which move in certain fashions. 
Boscovitch's matter — a point without extension — would thus 
only be distinguished from non-matter by the fact of its 
motion, or we might well describe it as non-matter in motion. 

A more probable and more recent hypothesis is the vortex- 
stom theory of Sir William Thomson.' There are very strong 
reasons for believing that all the intervals and spaces between 
what we term matter are filled up by something, which, while 
it does not perceptibly resist the motion of matt^, is yet itself 
> [Now Lord Kelvin.] 
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capable of motion. The ezistenoe of this medium, capable of 
coDTeyiiig motion, is specially suggested, almost proven, by 
certain phenomena of l^bt. Now this medium, or ether as it 
is tenned, is qnite intangible, it does not seem to influence the 
motion of what is genetally termed mattei, and we are oton- 
pelled to treat it either as non-matter or else as a second and 
totally different kind of matter. This dualism bears in itself 
something unscientific, and the brilliant idea occurred to Sir 
WiUifun Thomson that matter might only be a particular 
phase of motion in the ether. The form of motion suggested 
by him was the vortex ring ; the atom was a vortex ring of 
ether moving in the ether, somewhat as a smoker might blow 
a smoke-ring into an atmosphete of smoke. The reason the 
vortex ring was chosen was because it has been shown that in 
a certain kind of fluid such a motion once started is, like 
the atom, indestructible. Sir William Thomson thus treated 
wbat we popularly term matter as ether in motion. Could we 
once stop this motion, the universe would be reduced to that 
apparent void which separates our planet from the sun. In 
popular language this is again very like asserting that matter 
is noB-matter in motion. Unfortunately Sir William Thom- 
son's ether vortex rings do not appear to move in exactly the 
same Caehion as that in which we require our atoms to move. 
The whole theory is still, however, su& judice. 

Immaterial as the ether seems to be, we might even sug- 
gest the possibility that an atom is a small portion of space 
in which there is no ether, or in other words void of anytMng, 
even the immaterial ether. A theory which aupposee the 
boundaries of these voids to be endowed with a certain 
amount of enei^ will indeed account for some of the pheno- 
mena of gravitation and cohesion. I only refer to this theory 
as showing how delusive may be the common conceptions of 
matter \ what we term the atom, the ultimate basis of matter, 
may be the negation of all that is currently termed material, 
it may be a void capable of motion. 

Finally, let me mention a hypothesis su^ested, but never 
worked out, by the late Professor Clifford. Suppose I were to 
take a flexible tube of very fine bore ; if I held it out strught 
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it might be possible for me to drop a thin atraight piece of 
wire right through it. Oa the other hand, if I were to make 
a bend in it, the wire would not go through utJeee it pushed 
the bend before it. Now let ue Buppose the bit of wire 
replaced by a worm, or some being which can oaiy conceive 
motion forwards, not sideways. If the worm were in the 
straight tube it could move ahead, and as it never had moved 
sideways it might seem to itself to have perfect freedom of 
motion — there would be no obstacle lu its space. Now let us 
suppose a wrinkle or bend in the straight tube ; then if the 
worm itself were perfectly flexible, it could go forwards and 
find no obstacle in its space, notwithstanding the wrinkle. 
But, alas ! for the worm if it were like the bit of wire, in- 
capable of bending ; when it came to the wrinkle, the 
tube, its space, would appear perfectly open before it, but it 
would find itself incapable of advancing further. The worm 
must either push the bend before it, or else regard it as some- 
thii^ impenetrable, as something which, however intangible, 
atill opposed its motion. The worm would look upon the 
bend very much as we look upon matter. Yet the bend is 
really geometrical, not material ; it is a change in the shape 
of space. Such an example may faintly suggest to your minds 
how Clifford looked upon matter ; matter was something in 
motion, but that something was purely geometriced, it was 
change in the shape of our space. Tou will note that in this 
hypothesis space itself takes the place of the ether filling 
space ; instead of a vortex ring in the ether, we shall have a 
particular bend, poBsibly a geometrical twist-ring in space as 
an element of matter. Matter would not ueceasarily cease to 
be, because motion ceased, but would at once cease if space 
became even, if all the bends, wrinkles, and twists were 
smoothecl out of it. Matter would vaif differ from non- 
matter,^ its shape. 

Without layii^ stress upon any of the theories of matter 
which I have briefly described to you, I would yet draw your 
attention to a common feature of them all They one and all 
endeavour to reduce that obscure idea, matter, to something of 
which we have a clearer conception, to our ideas of motion or 
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to our ideas of shape. Matter le non-matter in motion, oi 
matter is non-matter shaped. The ultimate element of matter 
is sometbing beyond the reach of experiment ; it is obvious 
that these thecoies of matter are really only attempts to 
describe our sensations by reducing them to motion and ex- 
tension, categories of which we can form clear conceptionR 
The sensible universe is for us built up of extension and 
motion ; observation of the manner in which bodies influence 
each other's motion enables us to lay down laws of motion 
by which we render intelligible many physical phenomena. 
Ilieoriea of matter are but attempts to render intelligible the 
various kinds of motion which bodies produce in each other, 
to explain the why of motion. No theory of matter can be 
considered as a satisfactory, or at least as a final solution, 
which only reduces matter of one kind to matter of another. 
Thus, if the vortex-atom theory of Sir William Thomson be 
true, we are only thrown back on the question : What is the 
ether that it acts like a perfect fluid ? Or in other words, 
what is it that causes the parts of the ether to exert pressure 
on each other, or to chai^ each other's motion ? We are 
again thrown back on the why of a particular kind of motion, 
lie fact that it is impossible to explain matter by matter, to 
deduce the laws which govern motion bom bodies which them- 
selves obey the laws of motion, has not always been clearly 
recognised. It is no real explanation of gravitation and 
coheaion, if I deduce them from the motion of the parts of 
an ether, which again requires me to explain why ita parts 
mutually act upon each other. I may invent another ether 
for this purpose, but where is the series to stop ? To explain 
matter on mechanical principles seems to me a hopeless task, 
since onr next step would be to deduce those mechanical 
principles from the characteristics of our matter. The laws 
of motion must flow &om the nature of matter, and cannot 
themselves explain matter. Hence if we explain our atom by 
the laws of motion we may have gone back a useful and a 
necessary stage, but we can be quite sure that the atcnn we are 
considering is not the ultimate element of matter. 

The problem of matter may be insoluble, but at least it 
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cannot be solved on mechanical principleB. If the laws of 
motion are ever to be raised from the empirical to the 
intelligible, we must find the source of mechanism bdund 
matter. Ab to what the nature of that source ta&y be, science 
is at present agnostic ; the sonroe maj be of the nature of 
mind, or it may be of a nature at present inconceivable to 
MB ; it cannot, however, be material, nor can it be mechanical, 
for that would be merely explaining matter by matter, 
mechanism by mechanism. 

Kow although science must as yet remain purely agnostic 
with regard to this problem, it is still of value to keep in 
view every possibility as to the natuie of matter. We find, 
although we are in no way able to account for it, that two 
bodies in each other's presence infiuence each other's motion. 
We have often been able to state the how, but never as yet 
the why. Is there any other phenomenon of which we are 
conscious that at all resembles this apparently spontaneous 
change of motion ? There is one which bears considerable 
resemblance to it. I raise my hand, the change of motion 
appears to you spontaneous ; the how of it might be explained 
by a series of nerve-excitements and muscular motions, but 
the wky of it, the ultimate cause, you might possibly attribute 
to something you termed my wUl. The will is something 
which at least appears capable of changing motion. But 
something moving is capable of changing the motion of some- 
thing else. It is not a &r step to suggest from analogy that 
the something moving, namely matter, may be wiE This 
step was taken by Schopenhauer, who asserted that the basis 
of theiuniveiae, the reality popularly termed matter, is will. 
I must confess that I cannot fully understand the arguments 
by which Schopenhauer arrived at this conclusion. It seems 
to me as pure a bit of dogmatism as Soscovitch's mathematical 
point. Still, dogma as it is, there is nothing absolutely absurd 
in snch a hypothesis ; it at least does not attempt to explain 
matter through matter. As a mere su^estion it will serve 
to remind ua of the possible nature of this unknown, if not 
unknowable, entity matter. 

We are now in a better position to form general con- 
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closiona as to the part matter plays in the scientific conceptioa 
of the univetBe. 

1. The-sdentific view of the physical nniveTse is based 
upon motion and mass, the latter being merely a ratio of rates 
of change of motion, hence we may say it is based simply on 
motion. The rational theory of the physical universe deduced 
from this view depends upon certain experimental laws of 
motion. Once grant these laws, and science is capable of 
rendering intelligible the most complex physical phenomena. 

2. With r^ard to the nature of matter science is at 
present entirely agnostic It Tec<^iii8es, however, that if the 
nature of matter could be discovered, the laws of motion * 
would cease to be merely empirical and become rational 

We may, I think, add to these statements the following: — 

3. It does not seem possible to explain matter on 
mechanical principles, because to do so is merely to throw 
back a gross matter on a possibly less gross matter, and is in 
reality no explanation. 

4. But, while science is entirely agnostic with regard to 
matter, it is right for us to bear in mind the various attempts 
which have been made to render matter intelligible ; notably, 
ClifTord's, widch attempts to explain matter not on mechanical 
bnt on geometrical principles — which would deduce mechanism 
from geometiy ; and Schopeuhauer's, which attempts to explain 
matter by the analogy of will 

Science is not indeed called upon at present to declare for 
ClifTord, Sdiopeuhauer, or any other matter theorist ; yet it is 
as well to remember that their theories open the door to the 
possibilities of an infinite beyond. Were Clifford's theory 
true, we must assert the existence of a space of four dimensions, 
for otherwise we could not conceive a bend in oar own space 
we throw back the problem of matter upon a universe outside 
our own of which we can know nothing — we can only assert 
its existence. Were Schopenhauer's theory true, we should be 

1 The term " ]Kvn of motion " in this lectnre U naad in t, wider mum thui 
that of dfiwmical tolt-booka. It incladea tha kotot of the fondunental motaona, 
or whkt ara nsnally tanned the laws of graTitating, oobeaive, magnetic, and 
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thrown back on the psTchological problem of will, and might 
possibly have to assert vuuTersal consciousness. Luckily, 
science is not called upon at present to take any such leap 
into obscurity; it contents itself with recognising this vast 
unknown as a problem of the future, and steadily refuses to 
accept any solution, whether based upon a mechanical, a meta- 
physical, or a theological dc^ma. 

If I have in any way placed before you the true scientific 
view of the universe, I think you will agree with me that the 
popular conception of matter, as a hard, dead something, is 
merely a superstition. Tbe very essence of matter ia motion, 
and motion of such a kind that although we can describe 
how it takes place, we in no single case have yet discovered 
iffhy. We do not say that the motion induced by two 
particles of the ether in each other is really, but at least 
it appears spontaneous. We do not say, when we see a 
man raising bis arm, that the motion is really, hut at least 
it appears spoutaneons, — the outcome of what we term his 
wUl. We are accustomed to associate apparently spontaneous 
motion with life. Is there not, then, something extremely 
absurd in terming matter dead 7 

Let UB take the most primitive organism poeeible, a simple 
oi^nic cell — what do we find in it at first sight 1 A com- 
bination of apparently spontaneous motions ; we believe 
those motions are possibly not spontaneous, but we can only 
say that we are unable at present to explain them. Let us 
take the ultimate form of matter — if gross matter is going 
to be explained by the ether, then a particle of the ether — 
what do we find ? Why,' that this ptuticle has motion, and 
is capable in some way of influencing the motion of other 
particles. Where is it possible to draw the line between tbe 
ultimate germ of life and the ultimate element of matter ? 
Some of you may Ceel indined to answer : But the ultimate 
germ of life can reproduce itself. What does this exactly 
mean ? It means that, if placed under favourable conditions, 
it can collect other particles of matter and endow them with 
movements similar to its own. But is there in this any- 
thing more wonderful, more peculiarly a sign of life, than 
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there is in atoms coUecting to form molecules, in moleenles 
collectiDg to form chemical compoimda, and in chemical com- 
pounds maaaing to form neboLe and eTentnally new planete ? 
Why is one a more ' material ' piocesB Hum Hie other ? 

JU lyfe is maUer, say some. Ttus statement may mean 
anything or nothing, according as to the dc^ma held with 
r^ard to matter. But I venture to assert that the conveiae 
means just as much, or just as little : — JU matUr is life, ia not 
a whit more absurd or dogmatic than : All life is Tnatier. Our 
ultimate element of matter has certain motions and capacities 
for influencing motion, which we have not explained, so has 
our ultimate genn of life. What then ? Shall we explain 
life by mechanism ? Certainly, if we find that dogma aatis- 
foctoiy, but remember that we have etill to explain in what 
mechanism consiste. On the other hand, why not explain 
mechanism by life ? Certainly, if we find that d<^ma more 
satisfactory than the first, but remember that no one has yet 
discovered what life is t 

But I fancy one of you objecting : This may be very true, 
but it n^lects the iiindamental distinction between matter 
and life, namely the phenomenon of consciousness. Yeiy good, 
my dear sir, let us endeavour to analyse thia phenomenon 
of oonsciooaness, and see whether denying oonaciouaneas to 
matter may not be just as dermatic as asserting that matter 
possesses it. Now let me ask you a question : Do you think 
I am a conscious being, and if so, why ? The only answer you 
can give to that question will be agnostic You reaUy do not 
know whether I am conscious or not. Each individual ego can 
assert of itself that it ia conscious, but to assert that that 
group of sensations which you term me is conscious, is an 
assumption, however reasonable it may appear. For you, sir, I 
and the test of the external world are automata, pure bits of 
mechanism ; it may be practically advisable for you to endow 
us with consciousness, but bow can you prove it ? You will 
reply : I see efpontaneous actions oo your part, similar to those 
I can produce myself. I am compelled by analogy to endow 
you with will and consciousness. Good ! you aigue by analc^ 
that I have conacionsnees ; you will doubtless grant it to the 
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aoimal worid ; now you cannot break the chain of analogy any- 
where till you have descended through the whole plant world . 
to the eimple cell, there you find apparently apontaueoua 
motion and aigue life — conaciousneea. "Sow I carry youi 
argument a step further and tell you that I find in the ulti- 
mate atom of matter most complex phases of motion and 
capacity for influencing the motion of others. All theee things 
are to me inexplicable. They appear apontaueoua motion ; 
ergo by analogy, dear sir, matter is conscious. 

Now the only thing, which I am certain is conacious, is 
my own individual ego ; I find nothing, however, more absurd 
in the assertion that matter is conscious, than in the asser- 
tion that the simple cell is conscious, or working npwarcU 
that you are conscious. They are all at present tmproven 
assertions. That matter is conscious is no more nonsense 
than that life is mechanism ; possibly some day, as the human 
intellect develops with the centuries, we may be able to show 
that one or other of these statements is true, or more probably 
that both are true. 

Those of you who have followed what I have said as to 
force and matter will reo^nise that to consider the universe 
capable of explanation on the basis of matter and force is to 
endeavour to explain it 1^ obscure terms, and is therefore 
utterly unscientific. To the man of science, force is the 
description of how a motion changes, and tells him nothing 
of the why. To the man of science, matter is something 
which is behind mechanism ; if he knew its nature be could 
explain why motions are changed, but he does not know. For 
aught science can say, matter may be something as spiritual as 
life, as mental as consciousness. How absurd, then, is the cry 
of the theologian and the theologically minded, that modern 
soience would reduce the universe to a dead mechanism, to 
' little bits of matter exerting force on each other.' Modem 
science has been striving to render the universe intelligible, to 
replace the dead mechanism of the old creation-tales by a 
rational, an intelligible process of evolution. What, then, if 
she at present halts at the empirical laws of motion 7 Is she 
not quite sure that if she can but discover the nature of aaiXst, 
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meohsnism will be an intelligible and rational result of that 
natnie ? I admit a certain danger here ; bo long as there was 
DO phyBioal scdenoe, theologian and metaphfBimn mahed in, and 
' explained ' by dogma and with obscure definition the whole 
phTsical nniverse. If men of science once clearly assert that 
they are at present quite ignorant aa to the nature of matter, 
that the one thing they are sure of is that it is not 
mechanism, but explains mechanism, then will not the 
retreating band of theologians and metaphysicianfl take 
refuge in this unknown land, and ofifer great oppodtion to the 
true discoverers, the true colonists of the unknown, when 
they finally approach its shores 7 Something of this kind is 
very likely to happen, but I do not apprehend much danger. 
So long as the human intellect is in its present state of 
development there will be theologians, and metaphysicians 
will come into being, and it is perhaps as well they should 
have some out-of-the-way comer to spin their cobwebs in. 
Matter is perhaps as good a spot for them as soul, and might 
keep them well occupied for some time. Further, the possibility 
of resistance in this sort of folk to the pn^ess of knowledge 
is now not very great ; its back has been broken in the 
oimteet wherein scientific thought won for itself the physical 
nniverse. The theologians of Galilei's em were all-powerfal, 
they coold be aggressive and force him to recant ; the theo- 
logiaos of to-day in congress assembled mourn over the pro- 
gress of knowledge, but they cannot resist it. Let them make 
what they will of matter ; science can only say : At present I 
am ignorant, but I will not accept your dogma. If the day 
comes, as I believe it will, when I shall know, then yon and 
your cobwebs will be promptly swept out. Not by inspira- 
tion, not by myth, is the problem of matter to be solved, but 
by the patdeR investigation and thought of trained minds 
spread over years, possibly over centuries. What is im- 
possible to the human intellect of to-day, may be easy for the 
human inteUect of the future. Each problem s(dved, not 
only muks a step in tiie sum of human knowledge, but in 
general connotes a corresponding widening in the capacity 
of the human mind. The greater the mass of knowledge 
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acquired, the more developed will be the &culty which has 
been employed in acquiring such knowledge. We can look 
fearlessly to the future, if we but fully cultivate and employ 
our intellectual faculties in the preBent. 

Let UB now turn bom matter to soul, and inquire how fet 
we can make any definite assertions with legatd to soul I have 
used the word ' soul ' in my lecture, although mind would have 
better suited my purpose, beoauae had I spoken only of mind 
you m%ht have been led to imagine I admitted the existence 
of a soul in the theolc^cal sense apart fiom mind. Now as 
we are trying to discover /acta and avoid imaginings, we must 
dismiss from our thoughts at once all theological or meta- 
physical dogma with re^id to the bouL It may be matter of 
myth, or of revelation, or of belief in any form, that the soul ia 
immortal, but it is not a matter of science — that is, of know- 
ledge ; on the whole it is a delusive, if not a dangerous hypo- 
theaia. Aristotle, in his great work on the soul, practiofdly 
identifies it with life {2)e Anima ii. 3). So also, does his 
disciple, the great Jewish philosopher, Haimonides, who even 
grants a soul to the plant world (^Eight Chapters. Chapter I.). 
It remained for Christian theology with dermatic purpose to 
distinguish soul from life. Hegel has defined the soul as the 
notion of life, and though we must accept the definition of a 
metaphysician with great caution, yet I do not think we shall 
go fkr wrong in following him, at least on this point. For, if 
we begin to inquire what we mean by the notion of life, we 
are inevitably Uirown back on the phenomena of consciousness 
and of will, — in fact, upon those apparently spontaneous 
motions, which we have before referred, ta Wherever we find 
the notion of life, there we postulate conseiouanesa, or the possi- 
bility of ccmsciousnese, and, except in the case of our indi- 
vidual selves, we judge of consciousness only by apparently 
spontaneous motions. If we accept the soul as the notion of 
life, we cannot deny soul to any living thing, it must exist in 
the most primitive organism ; but, as we have seen, it is mere 
dt^matism which asserts that there is a qualitative difference 
between the simplest cell and the ultimate vibrating atom. 
We cannot say what ia the ultimate element of matter ; it is 
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equally idle to aay, in the present state of ooi knowledge, 
' matter is consciouB,' or ' matter is uncoDscioos.' If this be 
80, and the possibility of conacioosness be our notion of life, 
or of Boul, then it ie nonsense for any one at the present time 
to assert either that ' soul is matter,' or ' matter is soul' We 
must on this point be absolutely gnostic, but we most at the 
same time remember that all persons who draw a distinction 
between soul and stuff, between matter and mind, are pnre 
dogmatists. There may be a distinction or there may not ; 
we certainly cannot assert that there is. So far, then, &om 
idealism and materialism being opposed methods of thought, 
it is within the range of possibility that they represent an 
idle distinction of the schools. To assert that mind is the 
basifi of the universe and to assert that matter is the basis of 
the universe are not necassarily opposed propositions, because 
for aught we can say to the contrary mind and matter may 
be at the bottom one and the same thing, or at least be only 
different manifeetations of one and the same thing. To assert 
that ' mind is matter,' or that ' matter is mind/ is purely 
meaningless, so long as we remain in our present complete 
ignorance of the nature of tJie ultimate element of either. 
Both are dogmas which can only be confirmed or refuted by 
the growth of positive knowledge. 

If our consideration of matter and mind has been of any 
value, it will have at least led us to admit the pominlitif of 
the same element beii^ at the basis alike of the physical and 
of the mental universe. Let us inquire, in conclusion, whether 
this possibility is in any way denied or confirmed by our 
conceptions of physical and of mental law. 

We may best readi our goal by a concrete example. The 
old Greek astronomers, by observations as careful as the 
means then poeaible allowed, discovered something of the 
character of the motion of the sun, the earth, and the moon ; 
this motion they represented with a certain degree of accuracy 
by a complex system of circles, by eccentric and epicycle. 
This was a result which satisfies the notion still widely 
current that a physical law is a mere statement of physical 
fact. Experiment and observation give us a class of facts 
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which we can embrace under one general statement. We 
have before oui experiment no reason for saying the statement 
will be of one kind rather than another, and after our experi- 
ment the only reason for the statement is the sensible fact on 
which we base it. Such a physical statement is termed an 
empirical law, its discovery depends not on reason, but on 
observation. Physical science abounds in such empirical laws, 
and their existence has led certain confused thinkers to look 
upon the physical universe as a complex of empirical law, not 
as an intell^ible whole. At this point the mathematician 
steps in and says there is something behind your empirical 
laws, they are not independent statements, but flow rationally 
one (torn the other. Tell me the laws of motion and I wiU 
rationally deduce the physical universe ; the physical nniverse 
no longer shall appear a complex of empirical law, you shall 
see it as an intelligible whole. If Newton's description of 
the manner in which sun, earth, and moon fall towards each 
other be the true one, then they must move in such and such 
a fashion. The Greek eccentric and epicycle are no longer 
empirical descriptions of motion, they have become intellectual 
necessities, the l(^cal outcome of Newton's description of 
planetary motion. Grant for a moment that Newton's law of 
gravitation is the whole truth, then I eay earth, sun, and 
moon m-uat move in such and such a fashion. So great is our 
confidence in the power of the reason, that when it leads us 
to a result which has not been confirmed or discovered fay 
physical observation, we say : Look more carefully, get better 
instruments, and you will find it must be so. There are 
several instances of reason discovering before observation the 
existence of a new physical phenomenon. 

Now in this process of rendering the universe an in- 
telligible whole, a very important fact comes to light, to 
whidi I wish to draw your special attention. Let us grant 
for a moment that we have in Newton's law of gravitation 
the whole truth as to the way earth, smi, and moon are 
falling towards each other. We work out on oar paper the 
whole of their most complex motions, and we find that the 
results agree completely with the physical phenomena. But 
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why should thej'? Wbj ahould the intellectual, rational 
process on our paper coincide absolutely with the physical 
process outside ? Why is it not possible for one empirical law 
of the universe to be logically contrary to another ? Starting 
from one empirical law, why should we not by loasoning 
thereon arrive at a result opposed to anoUier ? But you will 
answer : This is absurd. Nature cannot contradict herseK I 
can only say my ea^erUnce teaches me she never does con- 
tradict herself, bat that does not explain why she never does. 

When we say that Nature cannot contradict herself, we 
are really only asserting that experience teaches us that 
Nature never contradicts, not herself, but our logic. In 
other words, the laws of the physical universe are logically 
related to each other, flow rationally the one from the other. 
This is really the greatest result of human experience, the 
greatest triumph of the human mind. The laws of the 
phygieal universe follow the logical processes of the human mind. 
The intellect — the human mind — is the keynote to the 
physical universe. To contrast a law of matter and a law of 
mind is as dogmatic as to contrast matter and mind. It is 
true that we are a long way yet &om that glorious epoch 
when empirical laws will be dismissed from science. Even if 
we deduced all such laws from the simplest laws of motion, 
we ahoold have still to show how those laws of motion are a 
rational result of the nature of matter ; we have still to dis- 
cover what matter is, before we render the whole physical 
universe intelligible. But did we know the nature of matter, 
there is little doubt that we could rationally create the whole 
universe; every step would be a logical, a mental process. 
It is a strong argument for the pOBsible identity of mattw 
and mind, if from one and from the other alike the whole 
physical universe can be deduced Externally, matter appears 
as the basis of a world, every process of which is in logical 
sequence ; internally, mind pictmies a similar world following 
exactly the same sequence. It is difficult to deny the pom- 
biiity of both havii^ their ultimate element of a like quality. 
This identity of the physical and the rational processes is the 
greatest tmtii mankind has learnt &om experience. So great 
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is our confidence in this truth that we reject an^ statement 
of a physical fact which opposes oui clear leasoning. To state 
that a physical fact is opposed to reason, is, nowadays, to 
destroy the possibility of thought We argue at once that 
our senses have deceived us, that the fact is a delusion, a 
misstatement of what took place. Any physical fact which is 
opposed to a physical law is opposed to a mental law ; we 
caimot think it, — it is impossibla 

That is all the man of science means when he says that for 
a dead man to arise out of his tomb and talk is nonsense ; he 
would have to cease thinking, were such things possible. My 
law of thought is to me a greater truth, a greats necessity of 
my being than the God of the theologian. If that God, 
according to the theologian, does something which is contrary 
to my law of thought, I can only say I rate my mind above 
his God. I prefer to treat the world as an intelligible whole, 
rather than to reduce it to what it seems to me the theologian 
ought in his own langu^e to term a ' blind mechanism.' 
To any one who tells me that he only means by God the 
spiritual something which is at the basis of physical pheno- 
mena, I reply : ' Very good, your God then will never con- 
tradict my reason, and the b^ guide I can adopt in life is 
my reason, which, when rightly applied, will never be at 
vmaace with your Grod.' Nay, I might even suggest a 
further possibility. What we call the external, the pheno- 
menal world, is for us but a succession of sensations; of 
the ultimate cause of those sensations, if there be one, we 
know DOthing. All we can say is, that when we analyse 
those sensations we find more than a barren succession, we 
find a logical sequence. This logical sequence is for us the 
external world aa an intelligible whole. But what if it be 
the mind itself which gives this logical sequence to our 
sensations ? What if our sensating faculty must receive its 
images in the logical order of mind ? We know too well that 
when the mind fails the sensations no longer follow a logical 
order. To the madman and the idiot there is no real 
world, no intelligible universe as we know it. May it not be 
the human mind itself which brings the intelligible into 
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phenomena 7 Then they who call the intelligible which they 
find in the lawa of the physical nniTerse God will be hut 
defying the hvman mini. It is bat a possibility I have 
hinted at, but one full of the nchest suggeetionfi for ooi life 
and for our thooght. The mind of man may be that which 
creates for bim the inteUigible world ! At least it su^esta a 
worship and a religion which cannot lead us far away fixim 
the trnth. 

If for a moment we choose to use the old theological terms, 
hallowed as they are with all the feelings and emotions of the 
past, how rich they appear once more with these new and 
defter meanings I Symbols which may raise in the men of the 
futnre an enthuaiasm aa great aa the sj^mbols of Christianity 
have raised in the men of the past ! Bel^oua devotion would 
become the pursuit of knowledge, worship the contemplation of 
what the human mind has achieved and is achieving; the 
eaints and prieete of this faith would be those who have worked 
or are workii^ for the discovery of truth. Theology, no longer 
a d<^ma, would develop with the thought, with the intellect 
of man. Ko room here for dissent, no room here for sect ; 
not belief variable aa the human emotions, but knowledge 
single as the human reason would dictate our creed. Nothing 
assuming, neither fearing to confess our ignorance, nor heai- 
tatiug to proclaim our knowledge, surely we all might worship 
in one church. Then, again, the Church might become 
national ; nay, universal, for one Eeaaon existetii in all men. 
Cnltivate only that one God we are certain of, the mind in 
man ; and then surely we may look forward in the future to 
a day when the churches shall be cleared of their cobwebe, 
when loud-tongued ignorance shall no longer tsazen it in their 
pulpite, nor meaningless symbols be exposed upon their altars. 
Then will come the day when we may blot out &om their 
portals : " He is dead and has arisen ; I believe because it is 
impossible ; " and may inscribe thereon (as Sir William 
Hamilton over his class-room) : " On earth there's nothing 
great but man : in man there's nothing great but 
mind " — "I believe because I undeietand." Not to con- 
vert the world into a ' dead mechanism,' bat to give to 
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btunanitj' in the fatore a religion worthj of ita intel- 
lect, seems to me the mission which modem science has 
before it 



NOTB TO Paois 16 and S3. — The old idea of matter affoids an ex- 
cellent example of how it is impoamble to think thin^ other than they 
leally are without coming to an ' nntiioaght,' — a eelf-contmdictory concepL 
'Matter ia that which exerts foice and is characterieed bj extension.' 
' Man 18 the qnantity of matter in a body.' * An Atom is the ultimat« 
indivisible element of Matter.' Bat the physicifrt endows his atom with 
mass ; hence the basis of material sensationB itself powesBes matter, i.e., 
is extended. We thus find it impoasible to conceive it as indivisible or 
ultimate. Piofeesor £. da Bois-Beymond, in his well-known lecture 
[Utbtr di» Omum dtt Natwerimitm*, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 14, IS), finds 
here an wHBtUehtr IFidenprveh, and despairing over this limit to our 
underBtanding, criea: Ignorahimat I But what can we expect but an 
intellectual chaoe, if we start from the hypothema that : ' the material 
world will be teUtUificaU^ intttHgOAt so soon as we have deduced it from 
atomic motions caused by the matual action of emtral atomic foreu f ' 

[The writer, although he had at this date thrown oft the materialism 
embodied in a phenomenal matter and force, stiU — witli the majority of 
physicistB — had failed to recognise the conceptual character of motion. 
He had not realised all science as a description, and physical concepts aa 
symbols. He stiU looked upon them at images of phenomenal realities.] 
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How fertile of raeooroe is the theologic meUioiI, when it once haa day 
for its wheel ! — Clifford. 

An interestlDg psychological atady might well be baaed on a 
comparisoD of the mental characteristics of the present and the 
late Presidents of the Rcg^ Society. The fonner unrivalled 
in bis analysis of intricate physical problems, demaods abeolute 
accuracy in mathematical reasooing, and is ever ready to 
destroy the argomeut &om analt^ or the flim^ hypothesis — ■ 
witness his earlier polemic against the peeudo-bydiodyDamiciBts. 
The latter has spent the greater part of his energies on the 
investigation and elucidation of a branch of science which as 
yet has hardly developed beyond the deacriptive stage. Place 
before these two men a complex problem needing the most 
cautions reasonii^, the most carefol balancing of all the 
arguments ihat can be brought forward, and the most strii^ent 
logic — can there be a doubt that the mathematically trained 
mind will see &ither and more clearly than the mind of the 
descriptive scientist? The argument horn analogy, while 
shunned by the former, will seem natoial to the latter, who has 
been aecnstomed to qualitative lathw than quantitative 
distinctiona Yet bow totally opposed to this plausible con- 
clusion is the actual state of the case I How much more 
than scientific training is evidently needed to give the mind 
l(^cal accuracy when dealing with intellectual problems ! It 
is Professor Huxley, who, well vMsed in what tjie thiukere of 
1 Written in 1SS7. 
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the past hare contributed to human knowledge, ebattets with 
irresistihle logic the obscuie coemical Bpeoulatiom of Ezia and 
Mr. Gladstone. It is Profeseor Stokea,* who like a resuscitated 
Paley, discovers in the human eye an evidence of design, and 
staxtles the countiTmen of Hume with a physico-theological 
proof of the eziatenoe of the deity 1 Poor Scotland ! What 
with yearly Burnett Leefcures and three Giflford iProfessors of 
Natural Theology, her people will eithw be driven into blatant 
atheism or have their mental calibre reduced to the level of a 
Bridgewater treatise! It is true Professor Drummond has 
written a wwk wherein, by the light of analogy, dc^ma is seen 
draped in the mantle of science — a work, the sale of which by 
the tens of thousands is, like the Society for Psychical Beaeardi, 
gratifying evidence of an almost desperate craving for a last 
stimulant to supersensuous belief: It is true the neo-Hegelians 
of Glasgow can deduce the Trinity by an ontological process 
almost as gUbly as their brethren of BalUol ; yet it remained 
for Professor Stokes to present Scotland with a new edition of 
the rare old "ai^ument from design."* "We doubt whether 
his fellow natural theologians will thank the Professor for the 
gift, for they are already well on the road to the discovery 
of 8 hitherto neglected category which shall supersede causa- 
tion — at least for the physiolf^stB. It is worth while, 
however, to consider this gift a little more closely because it 
is quite certain that if the ' natural theologian ' does not re- 
gard it with favour, the supernatural theologian, in other 
words the workaday parson, will be only too glad (like the 
mediaeval schoolman who cancelled one set of twenty-five 
authorities by a second twenty-five) to cancel one president of 
the Eoyal Society by a second. 

Let us approach the problem by trying to state toiefiy 
what is legitimately deducible from the ' order ' of the 
universe, and then expose the fallacies of Professor Stokes' 
reasoning. The first and the only fundamentally safe con- 
clusion we can draw &om the apparently invariable sequence 

1 [Haw Sii Qwrge Gkbriel Stokea.] 

* OaOt SeneficUa ^ecti of Li^. Boinett LectUKs. By Qeorge Gabriel 
Stokea, H.A., F.E.9., etc. Fourth leatnM, pp. 78-07. 
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or 'Older' of natural phenomena, is that: Like aensations 
invariably occur to ub in aimilar groupings. This is no 
abeolate knowledge of natoial phenomena, but a knowledge 
of our own sensations. Furthra, our knowledge of the 
'invariability' is only the result of experience, and ia 
based, therefore, upon probability. The probability deduced 
fixim the sameness experienced in the sequences of one 
repeated group of sensations is not the only factor, however, 
of this invariability. There is an enormous probability in 
fovour of a general sameness in the sequences of all repeated 
groups of sensations. In ordinary language this is expressed 
in the fundamental sci»itific law : " The same causes will 
always produce the same effects." In any case where a new 
group of causes produces a novel effect, we do not want to repeat 
this new grouping an enormous number of times in order to be 
sure that the like effect always follows. We repeat the group- 
ing only so often as will suffice to acquaint us with the exact 
sequence of cause and effect, and then we are convinced that 
the eSect will always follow owing to the enormous probability 
in fovour of the inference as to sameness in the sequence of a 
repeated grouping.' Our conEdence in the ' order ' of natural 
phenomena is thus proportional to our knowle<^e of its enormous 
probability ; this is based upon wide experience in the sameness of 
the sequences which groupings of sensations adopt whenever they 
are repeated. The ' order,' so far as we are able to trace it back, 
lies in Uie sameness of t^e sensational sequences, not necessarily 
in the Dinge an sich. The sensations reach Uie perceptive 
faculty under the fundamental forms of time and space ; 
sequence of sensations in time, and sometimes apparent con- 
junction in space, have led mankind to formulate the category 
of causation. If the sensation A invariably follows B, or even 
if B is invariably found associated with A, we speak of them 
as cause and etfeot. But as yet there is not the sligbtest 
evidence that the ' order ' extends beyond our perceptive faculty 

' A good exunple of this is the Bolidificstion of hydrogen, which hu perhaps 
onlj been aocomplubed (188fl) two or three tames, jet no gdentut donbts iti 
posiibilitf . Ths criticiBm of Boole on the probabilitj basU of onr knowledge of 
wquenoe in natnnl pbesomeiu {Lav» of Thought, pp. S70-7G) hu been, I think, 
■nffidentlj met b; Profe«aor F. Y. Edgeworth {Mind, 1885). 
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and the mode of our perceptdoa to the ZHnge an sich. The 
' order ' of the uuiTerse may ariee from my having to peroeive 
it, if I perceiTe it at all, under the forma of space and time. 
My peiceptive faculty may put the * order ' into my sensations. 
To argue that because this order eziata there must be an 
organising faculty is perfectly Intimate. To proceed, how- 
ever, fixon the human mind to the order in sensations, and then 
assert that the order we find in the universe (at rather in Uie 
sum of our Benaations) requires a 'universe orderer' on an 
infinite scale, is the obvious fallacy of what Kant has termed 
the physico-theological proof of the eilBtence of a deity. It is 
to throw the human mind into phenomena, and then let it be 
reflected out of them into the tmreachable or unknowable God ; 
to argue like savages, because we see ourselves in a mirror, 
that there is an unknown being on the other side ! From our 
sensations we can only deduce something of the same order aa 
our sensations, or of the p^xseptive faculty which co-ordinates 
them ; &om finite perceptions tuid conceptions we can only pass 
to finite perceptions and conceptions ; from ' physical facte ' to 
physical facta of the same quality.' We cannot put into 
them anything of an order not involved in their nature. From 
sequence in sensations we can reach a perceptive faculty of the 
finite magnitude of the human, and nothing more ; we cannot 
lexically formulate a creator of matter, a single world oi^;aniser, 
an infinite mind, nor a moral basis of the universe such as the 
theologian, the reconciler, or even Kant himself really requires. 
An ontologioal, never a physico-theological process may attempt 
to deduce the existence of a moral basis. The dogma of 
identifying the human with the divine mind will, indeed, 
enable us to get out of the argument from design a pantheistic, 
but never a moral basis of the universe. The last page of 
Professor Stokes' work proves that he was himself dimly 
conscious of not having ' deduced ' exactly the sort of deity he 
was in search of. By a series of assumptions, not to say 
fallacies, be could reach a deity, either ' too anthropomorphio ' 
or else a ' sort of pantheistic abstraction ' j as he only started 

' Kmt, Der einxig mSgliche Bacatgnmd lu einer Demongtration /flr dai 
Damn OoUa. A.asg. Hutenateiii. Bd. ii. pp. 1S6, 203, etc 
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with the human mind, these results &re not surpTising. To 
obtain the divine being of the theologians he must finaUy 
appeal to revelation. We need scarcelj remark that had he 
begun with it, he would have saved us some bad logic and 
left his own position quite unassailable ; the theologian, who 
fences himself in behind belief in revelation, and disregards 
natural theology and the oeo-Hegelian ontology of our modem 
schoolmen, is beyond our oriticiam, and at least deserves our 
leapect, in that be does not seek to strengthen his conviction 
in the accuracy of Feter and Paul's evidence by arraying 
d<^ma in the plumes of science and philosophy. 

If the law of csiuiation, the 'order' of t^e universe, be 
really, as we have stated above, a result of the human per- 
ceptive faculty always co-ordinating sensations in the same 
t^Bhion, it is obvious that the basis of the ' order ' in the 
universe must be sought in the perceptive ffusulty, and not in 
the sensations themselves ; the ultimate law of phenomena, as 
we perceive them, will be a law of the perceptive faculty, and 
more akin to a law of thought than a law of matter in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Indeed no so-called law of nature 
based upon observation of our sensations is anything more than 
a description of their sequence ; it is never, as is often vulgarly 
supposed, the cause of that sequence. Although Professor 
Stokes undoubtedly recc^pises this, there are one or two 
phrases in his book not unlikely to encourage the vulgar belie£ 
Thus he speaks in one place (p. 79) of "matter obeyii^ the 
law of gravitation," and in another of gravitation " as holdiu^ 
together the components of the most distant double star as 
well as maintaiuing in their orbits the planets of our system." 
The careless reader might be ted to look upon the law of 
gravitation as the cause of planetary motion, although this 
is, of course, not Professor Stokee' intention. The law of 
gravitation answers no why, only teUs us a how ; it is a purely 
descriptive account of the sequence in our sensations of the 
planets; it tells as more fully and generally than Kepl&^B 
so-called laws the how of planetary motion ; it tells us that 
the planetary and other bodies are changing the velocities with 
which they move about each other in a certain fashion. 
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Why they thtis change their velocities it does not attempt to 
tell us, and the explanation of the law of gravitation, which 
we are all waiting fot, will only throw us back on a still 
wider, but none the less a deacriptive law of the motion of the 
parts of the universe Even if we were able to throw back 
the whole complex machinery of the universe on the simplest 
motion of its simplest parts, our fundamental physical law 
could ouly, as dealing with sensations, be a deteriptive one. 
To pass from that descriptive law to its cause we should be 
thrown back upon the perceptive feculty, and be compelled to 
anBwer why it must co-ordinate under change in time and 
place, or under the category of motion (and in this case 
motion of a particular kind), the simplest conceptions to which 
it can reduce the universe, or the sum of its sensations. 
Granted that I do see one and not a series of coloured inures 
of an object, it is obviously necessary that when I come to 
study the build of my eye I must find it a fairly achromatic 
combination, otherwise one series of sensations would be 
opposed to another; our perceptions would contradict each 
other, and thought become impossible. I can only think 
according to the law that contradictions cannot exist, and 
there is no more wonder that I find the eye a fairly achromatic 
combination than that I see only one image. Given that I 
have a sensation of a single image of an object, my perceptive 
faculty compels my sensations of the structure of the eye to 
be in harmony with the former sensation. To argue from the 
harmony existing among my sensations to a like harmony and 
order in the Diiige an sich is to multiply needlessly the causes 
of natural phenomena, and so break ^Newton's rule of which 
Professor Stokes himself expresses approval If the human 
perceptive faculty is capable of so co-ordinating sensations 
that all the groups maintain their own sequence, and are in 
perfect harmony with each other, shortly that 'order' and 
' design ' appear in natural phenomena, what advantage do we 
gain by needlessly multiplying causes and throwing back the 
' order ' and harmony of our sensations upon the Binge an sieh, 
and an unknowable intellectual hculty behind them ? 

To som up then the conclusions of this brief treatment 
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of the problem, in order to investigate by their light FrofesBor 
Stokes' fourth lecture, we find : — 

1. That nothing can be deduced from our sensationB, 
which is not of the same order as those sensations or the 
facvltj which perceives them ; we can deduce only the physical 
(or descriptive law) and the perceptional (or true causative) 
law of sequence. 

2. That there may or may not be order and harmony in 
the Dvnge an »ieh. It is a problem we have not the least 
means of answering by physical or psychological investigation. 
To assume, however, that the order of our sensations connotes 
a like order in the Dinge an stch ie to " multiply needlessly 
the causes of natural phenomena." 

3. That physical science must remain agnostic with r^ard 
to such order and with regard to an infinite mind behind it 
among the unknowable bases of our sensationB. 

4. That theolf^ cannot obtain aid from science in this 
matter because the latter deals only with the sensational, and 
cannot proceed from that to quantities of an entirely different 
nature — to the supersensationaL To reach the supersensa- 
tional, theology must take the responsibility on her own 
shoulders of assertii^; the unthinkable — of asserting a revela- 
tion, an occnirence which lies entirely outside the sensations 
and the percipient with which alone science has to deaL 
Theolc^ must cry with Tertullian : Credo qvia ahsurdum eat. 

It will be seen &om the above that revelation and matter 
— the Dinge an aich — are the unknowable wherein the theo- 
\op&a oan safely take refuge from the scientist Let hirn 
remember that our only conception of matter is drawn from 
the sensation of motion, and that the ultimate phase of this 
motion we can only deserihey not explain, then he will have no 
hesitation in shaking hands with Ludwig Biichner, and sharing 
the unknowable with that prince of d(^matists. Strange as 
it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that in materialism lies 
the next lease of life for theology. 

Let us now turn to the remarkable fourth lecture of the 
third Burnett course. Had the President of the Eoyal Society 
been writing on a purely scientific as distinguished Irom a 
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theosophical subject, there ia little doubt what his method 
would have been. He would have lefened to what previoua 
reeearohetB had ascertained on the subject, he would have 
deariy stated the relation of his own work to theirs, and if in 
any case be bad come to condusioiis differing from those of 
first-dass thinkers, he would have beea careful to state the 
reasons for his divergence, and shown that he had not lightly 
put aside their results. Why should Professor Stokes, when 
be approaches an intricate intellectual problem, think he may 
discard the scientific and scholarly method ? When an dxga- 
ment, which orthodox and heterodox philosophical thinkers 
alike have set aside for nearly a century as valueless, is drawn 
in a state of rust &om the intellectual armoury, and, without 
any pretence to much furbishing, is hurled at the head of our 
trusty Scot, surely we must demand some explanation, and not, 
like a distinguished Scottish mathematician, bail as an " ex- 
ceedingly clear statement " ^ a lecture which gives no evidence 
whatever that the writer has duly weighed the lucid dialc^ues 
of Hume, or the elaborate ai^ium^te of Kant and the poet- 
£antians. Whatever may have been Hume's own opinion, 
whether he thoroughly agreed with Cleanthes as he states, or 
merely used Cleanthes as a mask for his real opinions as pro- 
pounded by Philo, there can be no doubt that Cleanthes gives 
no valid reply to Philo's aiguments ; and as Professor Huxley 
has observed, Hume has dealt very imfairly to the reader if 
he knew of such a reply and concealed it (Swm, p. 180). 
As for Eant, he found, even in his pre-oritioal days, that the 
" only possible proof " for the eziatenoe of a deity was onto- 
logical, and the process by which, in his poet-oitical period, 
he deduced the second "only possible proof" of the existence 
of a deit^ from the need of a moral world-orderer (when, 
transcendii^ the limit of the human understanding, he dis- 
covered the Dinge an sick to be Will), was the very reverse of 
the argument from design. Aa for Hegel, let us for once 
quote &om a metaphysician a paragraph which we can approve, 

> ProrsBBar P. Q. Tait, in ■ charscterirtio vtide in Jfature, June 2, 1S87. 
Bnt tlten the anthor of 7?k« Unatai UMvrru probably mean* b; a ' dear aUte- 
ment' one which ia «iiggeatiT« bnt doei not iuvolre a logical pnoL 
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and which Piofeaaor Stokee would do well to take to 
heart: 

" Teleolc^cal mode6 of inveetigatioD often proceed from a 
well-meant desire of displaTuig the wisdom of God, especially 
ae it ia revealed in nature. Now in thus trying to discover 
final caoaee, for which the things serve as means, we most 
remember tiiat we are Btopping abort at the finite, and are 
liable to fall into trifling reflections. An instance of soch 
triviality ia seen when we first of all treat of the vine solely in 
refraience to the weU-known uses which it confers upon man, 
and then proceed to view the cork-tree in connection with the 
cOTks which are out from ita bark to put into wine-bottlee. 
Whole books used to be written in this spirit. It is easy to 
see that they promoted the genoine interest neither of religion 
nor of science. External design stands immediately in front 
ot the idea ; bat what Uins stands on the thieehold often tor 
that reason gives the least satisfaction."^ 

" Whole books used to be written in this spirit," H^t 
tells us, and now Professor Stokes gives us a whole lecture 
without so much as su^estii^ that hia method of argument 
has been subjected to the most severe criticism. But perhaps 
this absence of reference to previous writers is excusable ; it 
may be that Professor Stokes* own argnments are so ooa- 
dusive that the critidsm of the past falls entirely short of 
them. Let us investigate this point Our lecturer commences 
by telling us that he is going to devote his last lecture to the 
iUustration afibrded by his subject to the theme proposed by 
old John Burnett in his original endowment (1784), namely — 

" That there ia a Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate difficulties 
r^arding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; and this, in 
the first place, from considerations independent of written 
revelation," — and so on. 

It must be confessed that the only way we see, in which 
old John Burnett's bequest could have been made available 
for obviating the before -mentioned difficulties, would be the 
proper enconr^ement of internal illumination, so that the 

> The Logic qf Stgel, tnna. W«Uwe, p. 200. 
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world might possibly have been provided with oral revelation 
of a more modem type than that ' written tevelstion,' which 
in the first place is to be neglected. However, Professor 
Stokes has thought otherwise, and in the Beneficial affects of 
Light he hopes to obviate oar intellectual difficulties as to 
this all-poweiful, wise, and good Beii^. 

He commenoea by telling us o£ the order which the law 
of gravitation has introduced into our conceptions of the 
planetary system, and how, if we went no fiuther than that 
treatment of the subject which concentrates the planets into 
partides, and so deeds only approximately with one side of 
their motion, we could predict indefinite continuance in time 
to come for the planetary system. All this is admirable 
truth, or very nearly truth. Then we are told bow the 
physical condition of the planetary bodies no longer treated 
as particles, but as worlds, is solely but surely changing ; the 
sun is losing its heat, the planets their volcanic energies, the 
earth her rotation owing to tidal friction, — shortly, the 
physical condition of the solar system is changing even as its 
position in the stellar universe. Again very true, and what 
is the just conclusion ? Obviously : That solar systems may 
be built up, develop physically for billions of years, and then 
collapse ; perhaps in long ages to form again parts of other 
systems. So much we may conclude, and nothing more. 
But what has our lecturer to say on this point ? Let us 
quote his own words : 

" The upshot is that even if we leave out of account all 
organisation, whether of plants or animals, we foil to find in 
the material system of nature that which we can rest on ae 
seK-existent and uncaused. Hie earth says it is not in me, 
and the sun aaith it is not in me " (p. 82). 

That worlds may come into existence and again pass away, 
and that the period during which human life can exist upon them 
is limited, are truths which have long be«n evident to every 
one except the endless progress worshippers of the Positivist 
type. But what is there in the evolution of worlds more than 
in the birth and death of a cock-sparrow to justify ua in 
assuming that the one more than the other is ' caused ' 7 The 
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shape and phyaical conatitution of the univeise at one instant 
differ from what they ate at the next ; and to say that no phase 
of univenal life is self-existent, is merely to say that uuiveraal 
life is ever changing. The human being is continually gain- 
ing new cells and losing old ones, but shall we argue from the 
fact that these cells are not self- existent, that the human 
being also is not self-existent ? Because the imiTerse loses 
one solar system and gains another, is this any evidence that 
the nniveise is not self-ezistent ? If it be, we may at least 
content ourselves with the modest example of a cock-sparrow 
whose death is a more obvious fact than the decay of the 
planetary system to the ordinary observer. 

" When, from the contemplation of mere dead matter, we 
pass on to the study of the various forms of life, vegetable 
and animal, the previous n^ative conclusion at which we 
had arrived is greatly strengthened." Although Professor 
Stokes sees the possibility of the evolution of worlds without 
a definite act of creation, he still speaks of a previotia conclusion 
(as if any real conclusion had been reached at all !), and pro- 
ceeds to confirm it by showing that animal and vegetable life 
is not self-existent or imcaosed. Before we examine this 
next stage in the ai^mnent, we vrould draw attention to the 
almost Gladstonian phrase, ' mere dead matter.' As we have 
previously pointed out, we know nothing whatever of the 
nature of matter, our simplest physical conceptions are those 
of motion ; physicists describe the ultimate elements of the 
universe as in motion, but why they are in motion, and 
apparently uncaused motion,* no one has the least means of 
detennining. Self-existent motion is not exactly what we 
associate with death, and in fact the whole phrase, ' mere dead 
matter,' might lead the iminitiated to suppose we had a com- 
plete knowledge of the cause of onr sensations, while in &ct 
we are in absolnte ignorance with regard to it. 

Having disposed of dead, let us turn to living matter. 
Here there are two problems to be investigated. What is 
the origin of life in any form on the earth 7 and. What is the 
or^in of the diverse forms of life that we find upon it? 

1 Forezampk, tlte intenul vibrational eneigj of QieooiMept 'atoin.' 
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These are problems to which science has not yet givea 
final answers; we at present deal only with probable 
hypotheses, but these bypothesee we must judge according 
to Newton's rule, " which," in the words of Professor Stokes, 
" forbids us needlessly to multiply the causes of natural 
phenomena." In attempting to answer the first question we 
must keep the following possihilitiee before us : 

1. There never was any origin to life in the universe, it 
having existed &om all time like the matter which is vulgarly 
contrasted with it ; it has changed its form, but never at any 
epoch b^un to be. 

2. life has originated " spontaneously from dead matter." 

3. Life has arisen from the " operation in time of some 
ultra-scientific cause." 

These possibilities, which we may term the perpetuity, 
the spontaneous generation, and the creation of life, are not 
very clearly distinguished by Professor Stokes. He appears 
to hold that life miist necestarily have had an origin, because 
we have ample grounds for asserting that those phases of 
life with which we are at present acquainted, could not have 
existed in certain past stages of the earth's development. 
Becognising only known types of life, he proceeds to question 
whether their germs might not have been brought to earth by 
Sir William Thomson's meteorite — an hypothesis which he 
not unnaturally dismisses. But granted the meteorite. Professor 
Stokes continues : 

" Of course such a supposition, if adopted, would leave un- 
touched the problem of the origin of life ; it would merely 
invalidate the ai^ument for the origination of life on our 
earth within geolc^cal time " (p. 85), 

We see clearly that the writer supposes life, even if it did 
not originate on the earth, must have had an origin. But 
why may not life in some type or other he as perpetiial as 
matter ? We know life which assimilates carbon and elimi- 
nates oxygen; we know also life which assimilates oxygen 
and eliminates carbon — yet between the lowest forms of these 
lives we cannot draw a rigid line. Shall we dogmatically 
assert, then, that types of life which could survive the gaseous 
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uid thermal chaises in the condition of out planet are im- 
possible ? The word azote, aa applied to an earl^ period of 
oar earth's history, can only refer to types of life with which 
we are now acquainted. There is a distinct possibility of 
other typee of life, and of these t^pes gradnaUy evolving, 
owing to climatological change, into the types of which we 
are cognisant. Some of the most apparently simple forms of 
life wit^ which we are acqaainted must really have an 
organism of a most complex kind. The spermatozoon, bear- 
ii^ as it does all the persoual and intellectual characteristics 
of a parent, must have a &r more complex oi^uism than its 
physiological description would lead us to believe ; the poten- 
tiality of development must in some way denote a complexity 
of stmctura Size thus appears to be only a partial measure 
of complexity, and the minutenesa and apparent simplicity of 
certain microacopio organisms by no means prove tfiat they 
are the forms of life which carry us back nearest to the so- 
called azoic period. For aught we can assert to the con- 
trary, the types of life extant then may have been complex 
as the spermatozoon and as small as the invisible germ, if 
one exists, of the microscopic organisms found in putrefying 
subetaaeea It is obvious that of such types of life the geo- 
If^cal record would bear no trace, and we cannot argue from 
their absence in l^at record to the impossibility of their exist- 
ence. That no life such as we know it could exist in the 
molten state of our planet may be perfectly true, but that is 
no proof that germs of a difiereut type of life may not have 
survived in the gaseous mass, and developed into known forms 
of life as the olimato- physical conditions changed. With 
regard, then, to the hypothesis of the perpetuity of life, the 
scientist can only remain agnostic, and cannot draw any 
evidence of the "operation in time of some ultra- scientific 
cause," as Professor Stokes seems to think. The perpetuity of 
life is, however, a more plausible hypothests than the creation, 
as it does not " needlrasly multiply the causes of natural 
phenomena." Professor Stokes simply extends his premise, 
' no living things tkat me see arownd us could exist in 
the incandescent period,' to ' no living things at all,' and 
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thus arrives at the origin of life in an 'nltra-acientifio 
cauBe.' 

Faaging on to the hypothesiB of spoDtaneons generation, 
we maj note again the eani« logical fallacy : 

" The result of the experiments which have been made in 
this subject by the most careful workers is such that most 
persona are, I think, now agreed that the evidence of experi- 
ment is very decidedly i^ainst the supposition that even these 
minute creatures can be generated spontaneously." 

The minute creatures in question are the microecopic 
oi^niams in putrefying matter. The stat«ment may be 
perfectly true, but before it would allow us k^cally to reject 
the poseibijity of the spontaneous generation of life, we should 
have to show — (1) that the organisms in question were the only 
types of life which could be supposed to have generated spon- 
taneously ; their ' minuteness ' is oolainly no evidence of this, 
unless, acc^Hng the doctrine of evolution, we hare shown that 
these oi^nisms are with great probability the earliest types of 
life known to us, and therefore nearest the type which aioae after 
the ' azoic ' period ; (2) that we have reproduced in our experi- 
ments the physical conditions extant at the time when life 
may be supposed to have been generated. There is no evid- 
ence to show that a turnip or urine wash, subjected to a very 
high temperature and preserved in a hermetically sealed vessel, 
at all represents the physical and climatologioal conditions of 
the earth at the close of the azoic period. It is obvious that 
these conditions can hardly be Mfilled in experiment; we 
cannot imitate the climato-physical state which possibly only 
in long course of millions of years produced a type of life 
totally different &om an3rthing known to us, and which type, 
if reproduced, would not necessarily fall within the limits of 
our oi^ns of sense. No negtUive experiment can lead us to 
reject the hypothesis of spontaneous generation, however much 
a positive experiment might prove it Henoe, when Professor 
Stokes postulates a commencement of life on earth, negatives 
spontaneous generation, and arrives at a cause " which for 
an3rthing we can see, or that appears probable, lies altogether 
outside the ken of science," he is simply piling Pelion upon 
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Ossa, one dogma upon another, and ao ruthleeel^ thinBting 
aside the lexically agnostic attitude of the tme scientist. As 
to the third bypotheslB, that of cieatioa, the only argnmeota 
that can be produced in its &Toar are (1) &oiq the process of 
exhaostion — i.e., the logical n^atioa of all other hypotheaes, 
or the proof that all snch destroj the harmony existing 
between various groups of oar sensations ; (2) from the evid- 
ence of revelation. This latter we are not called upon to deal 
with under the heading of natural theolt^. 

When we turn for a moment from deacriptiTe science, or 
the classification of sensations, to the simplest intellectual 
concepts that the mind has formed with r^;ard to the ulti- 
mate elements of life and matter, we find very little to 
separate the one £rom the otiier, certainly nothing which 
enables us to assert that there ia perpetuity in the one more 
than in the other. We analyse oar sensations of both, and 
find our ultimate concepts very similar. In the ultimate 
element of matter, apparmtly self-existent motion, and capa- 
city, owing to this motion, of entering into combination with 
other elements ; our conception of the ultimate element of 
life might almost be described in the same words. Why 
this self-exiBtent motion is oar tdtimate concept, is at present 
an unanswered problem, bat^ as we have pointed out, its 
solution is more likely to be reached by a scrutiny of the 
perceptive faculty, and the forms under which that focalty 
must perceive, than by any results to be drawn from de- 
scriptive science. Be this as it may, it is sof&cient to note 
that there is nothing in the perpetuity or, on the other hand, 
in the spontaneons generation of life (which is really only 
another name for the perpetuity, as the universe will probably 
always possess some one or other planet in the zoic stage) 
that contradicts the harmony of our sensations, or brings 
confusion into our concepts of life and matter. 

Professor Stokes next devotes one brief page to statement, 
and another to criticism, of the doctrine of evolution. His 
second problem being the raigin of the variety in living types, 
we have next to inquire what natural theology has to say 
about it 7 Apparently it is content, after stating the stock 
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objectioDS, such as small amount of transmutation of form in 
actual experimeot, the absence of connecting links, and the 
deterioration (or degenvration, as Professor Eaj Lankester has 
termed it) of types of life, to remain f^oetic in the matter. 
The concluding remarks of Professor Stokes on this point are, 
however, suggestive of bis real opinion : 

" Suffice it to observe that if, as regards the first wigin of 
life on earth, science is powerless to account for it, and we 
must have recourse to some ultra- scientific cause, there is 
nothing unphilosophical in the supposition that this ultra- 
scientific cause may have acted subsequently also " (p. 89). 

The Mlacies in this reasoning are almost too obvioos to 
need comment. It assumes (1) that life has had an origin; 
(2) that because science has not hitherto explained something 
(whioh possibly never existed), therefore it must atway remain 
unable to do so ; (3) that if we have recourse in one case to 
an ultra-scientific cause, there is nothing unphilosophical in 
doing so again. Indeed there is an obvious rejoinder which 
seems strangely to have escaped the lecturer — namely, that it 
would not accordingly be unphilosophical to attribute all 
natural phenomena we have not yet fully explained to ultra- 
scientific causes, and so do away with the Royal Society 
and other scientific bodies as useless and expensive in- 
stitutions, ' unnecessarily multiplying the causes of natural 
phenomena ! ' 

The ai^^mient may be paralleled by the following, which 
we may suppose drawn from the lecture-room of a mediaeval 
schoolman : Since science is powerless to explain why the sun 
goes round the earth, and we must have recoTirse to some 
ultra-Bcientifio cause, there is nothing unphilosophical ia sup- 
posing the same cause to raise the tides. Ergo, God daily 
raises the tides. 

From this point onwards the lecturer turns more especially 
to the argument firom design, and takes as his example the 
extremely complex structure of the human eye. Contem- 
plating all the intricate portions of this organism and its 
adaptability to the uses to which it is put, I^feesor Stokes 
finds it " difficult to understand how we can foil to be im- 
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pieesed with the evidence of Deedgu thus imparted to ua." 
This endenoe firom deeign goee, we snppoee, to prove the 
ezistenoe of old John Burnett's "all-powerful, wise, and 
good Being." "We woader if Profeasor Stokes' audience would 
have been eqnaUj impressed witit the evidence from design had 
be choeeD as his example the leproej bacillvs, which is alao 
wanderfolly adapted to the use to which it is put, and the 
organisation and life of which are equally evidence from design 
of the most interesting kind. But perhaps, notwithstanding 
the term ' beneficial,' it is not the anthropomorphic qualities of 
wisdom and goodness in the deity which ate to be deduced 
from the evidence from design. It ia only the existence of 
■ constroctive mind.' If this be so, we may well inquire 
whether complexity of constroction is always evidence of 
mind, and we cannot prove the &llacy of the argument 
better than by citing the words in which Fhilo demolishes 
Cleanthes.' 

" The Bnthmins aaaert that the world arose from an infinite 
spidw, who spun this whole complicated mass from bis bowels, 
and annihilates afterwards the whole or any part of it by 
absorbing it again, and resolving it into bis own essence. 
Here is a species of cosmogony which appears to us ridiculous, 
because the spider is a little contemptible animal, whose 
operations we are never likely to take for a model of the whole 
univetee. But still here is a new species of analogy, even in 
the globa And were there a planet wholly inhabited by 
spideis (which is very possible), this inference would there 
appear as natural and Irre&agable as that which in onr planet 
ascribes the radgin of all things to design and intel%ence as 
explained by Cleanthes. Why an orderly system may not be 
spun from the belly as well as from the bisin, it will be 
difficult for him to give a satisCaotory reason." 

The absurdity of the argument from analogy is well 
brought out in these linea Till Professor Stokes has proved 
beyond aU question that it is not the human perceptive 
faculty which produces harmcmy and order in its world (^ 
sensations, it seems idle to suggest that at the bads of that 
1 Dialafiu* aneeming Ifaimai Btligion. F»rt vi Gncn'i edition, p. tSS. 
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harmonj and order there may be aomething analogoue to 
the human mind. The basis of those seiiBatioiiB — the Ding 
an skh — may after all be a gigantic apider who spins &om the 
belly, not the hrain. 

But even if we adopt for the sake of argmnent the crude 
realism which separates a 'dead matter' from aomething 
else which it terms ' mind,' we find in the ' law of the 
survival of the fittest ' as apparently sufficient cause for the 
adaption of structure to function. Professor Stokes remarks, 
it is true, that even if this probable hypothesis were proved, it 
would not follow that no evidence of design was left ; but it 
would follow that the remnant of Professor Stokes' natural 
theology, so far as he has expounded it in this work, would 
collapse. The evidence for design would be thrown hack on 
those great physical laws which a certain school of thinkers 
delight to describe as ' inherent in dead matter,' rather than as 
forms of the perceptive &culty. Although Professor Stokes 
gives us no real arguments gainst tbe poBsilnlity of the law 
of the survival of the fittest being able to explain the adaption 
of structure to function, still be tells us what he Idieves ; 
namely, that this law may account for some (if for some, why 
not for all ?) features of a complex whole, " but that we want 
nothing more to account for the existence of structures so 
exquisite, so admirably adapted to their Auctions, is to my 
mind incredible. I cannot help r^arding them as evidences 
of design operating in some iax more direct manner, I know 
not what ; and such, I believe, would be the conclusion of most 
persons." 

In other worcte, the last standpoint of natural theology is 
belief, and belief as to what the belief of the majority of 
persons may be. 

Natural theology having thus thrown up a plausible 
hypothesis as to the orderly arrangement of phenomena in 
exchai^ for a belief in, not a proof of an ultra-scientific cause, 
its farther stages are easily marked Itetuming to its 
unproven dogmas that neither matter nor life is self-existent 
— dogmas based on a misinterpretation of the obvious facts 
that planetary systems decay, and life, such as we know it, was 
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once non-extMnt in the world — natural theology concludes 
that the mind, found by analogy in the order of liie univeTse, 
is Belf-ezisteDt, and therefore Grod. But the self-existence 
thus dedaced as an attribute of the deity ia precisely what 
revelation has foretold us : " I AM hath sent me unto yoa" 
Here is Uie unity between science and revelation we have 
been in search of! Here natural theology finds itself in 
unison with Moses' views as to the nature of his tribal god. 
" It is noteworthy," remarks Professor Stokes, " that it ia 
predsely this attribute of self-existance that God himself ohose 
for his own designation." The identification of the ' ultra- 
scientific cause,' of the Jewish tribal god, and of God (with a 
capital G), is complete ! 

It is needless for me to follow Professor Stokes through his 
remaining pages; having once got on to the ground of revela- 
tion, it is not for me to pursue him further. We should expect 
to find, and do find, arguments from analogy, and a repetition 
of the dc^mas deduced by a folse logical process ; e.g., " We 
have seen that life can proceed only from the living " (when 
and where !) — ^by analc^, why not mind only from mind ? 
" The sense of right and wrong is too universal to be attributed to 
the result of education" (but why not to the suirival of the fittest 
in the internecine stru^le of human societies ?) — and so forth ! 

In my whole treatment of this contribution to natural 
theoli^y I have endeavoured to keep clearly in view the 
fonction which this absurd ' science ' sets before itself, 
namely, to deduce from the physical and finite sensation a 
proof of the supersensnous and infinite. It disr^ards the 
possible influence of the laws of the human perceptive 
iacnlty on the sensations which that iaculty co-ordinates ; it 
argues from present scientific ignorance to the impossibility 
of knowlet^. It neglects entirely a rule of equal import- 
ance with Newton's, which may be thus stated : That where 
we have not hitherto discovered a sufficient physical or per- 
ceptive origin for natural phenomena, it is more philosophical 
to wait and investigate than seek refuge in ultra- scientific 
causes. Such ultra-scientific causes may be matter for belief 
baaed on revelation, they can never be deduced from a study 
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of our senaatioDB. Fiom the ordet and hanuony of our sensa- 
tioas we can only proceed to the law descriptive of their 
sequence, to the law of physical cause — to this and nothing 
mote. I cannot help thinking it r^iettable that the dot/en 
of English science, a man to whom every mathematician 
and physicist looks with a sense of personal gratitude, should 
have closed a most suggestive course of lectures on light by 
what appears to me a perversion of the tme aims of science. 
He has endeavoured to deduce the self-existence of the deity 
by a method of argument long sinoe discarded by thinkers ; 
he has only achieved his object by a series of logical fallacies 
based on erroneous extension of terms. Authority we^hs 
more than accurate reasoning with the nm'ority of men, and 
on this account the course taken by Professor Stokes is 
peculiarly liable to do serious harm. If the human race has 
now reached a stage when more efficient conceptions of 
morality than the Christian are beginning to be current; 
when more fruitful fields for research and thought than the 
theological are open to mankind ; when the inherited instinct 
of human service is growing so strong that its gratification is 
one of the chief of human pleasures ; then, asstiredly he who 
attempts to bolster up an insufficient theory of morals, an 
idle occupation for the mind, and a religious system which 
has become a n^h insupportable tax on the national resources 
— assuredly this one will be cursed by posterity for his 
theology, where it would otherwise have blessed him for 
his science ! " You have stretched out your hands to save 
the dregs of the sifted sediment of a residuum. Take heed 
lest you have given soil and shelter to the seed of that awful 
plague which has destroyed two civilisations, and but barely 
foiled to slay such promise of good as is now struggling to 
live among men."^ So cried Clifford to two scientists of 
repute who stooped in 1875 to dabble in the mire of ' natural 
theology.' It is a noteworthy and melancholy proof of the 
persistency of human prejudice that in 1887 it is necessary 
again to repeat his worda 

> FortnighUy Jttmew, June, 187(. 
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But if t)iy mind no longer finds delight 

In sights and sounds, and things that please the taste, 

What is it, in the world of men or gods, 

That thy heart longs for 1 Tell me th&t, Kaasapa. 

That ' man ia bom to trouble even as the sparks fly up- 
wards'; that endowed b^ race- development with passions 
and desires, he is yet placed in a phenomenal world where 
their complete gratification is either impossible or attended 
with more than a counterbalancing measure of misery, — 
these are facts which age by age have puzzled alike philo- 
sopher and prophet. They have driven thinkers to seek 
within themselves for some quiet haven, for some still waters 
of peace, which they could by no meane discover in that 
stormy outer world of phenomena. The apparent slave of 
his sensations, man in the world of sense seems ever subjective 
and suffering ; only mentally, in the inner consciousness, does 
there appear a field for &ee action, for objective creation. 
Here man may find a refuge &om those irresistible external 
forces which carry him with such abrupt transition from the 
height of joy to the depth of sorrow. Is it not possible for 
the mind to out itself adrift from race-prejudice, from clinging 
human passions, from the body's blind slavery to phenomena, 
and thus, free from the bondage of outward sensation, rejoice 
in its own objectivity ? Cannot man base his happiness on 
IS published for the first tiioe in 
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something else than the transitoiy forms of the phenomena] 
world ? By some rational proceaa on the one hand, or some 
traoBcendental rebirth on the other, cannot man render him- 
self indifferent to the ever-chai^iDg phases of phenomenal 
tHavetj, and withdraw himself from the world in which &te 
has placed him ? The means to this great end may be fitly 
termed, Senundaiion, — renonciation of human passions to 
avoid human slavery. At first sight, for a man to renounce 
human passions appears to be a process akin to that of 
' jumping out of his own skin,' yet the great stress wliich the 
foremost thinkers of many ages have laid npon the need of 
renunciation justifies a closer investigatioB of its meaning. I 
propose to examine, under the title of ' Ethic of Senunciation,' 
s few of the more important theories which have been pro- 
pounded. 

The earliest and perhaps the greatest philosopher who has 
propounded a doctrine of renunciation is Gotama the Buddha. 
In considering his views I shall adopt a course which I shall 
endeavour to pursue throughout this paper, namely, to ascer- 
tain first, as clearly as possible, what it is that the philosopher 
wishes men to renounce, and secondly, what he supposes will 
be the result of this renuociation. In the Buddhist theory 
it is the ' sinful gracing condition of mind and heart ' which 
has to be extinguished. This condition is variously described 
as Trisbna — eager yearning thirst — and Upadana — the grasp- 
ii^ state.' The origin of the Trisbna is to be found in the 
sensations which the individual experiences as a portion of 
the phenomenal world. When the individual is ignorant of 
the nature of these sensations, and does not subordinate them 
to his reasoned will, they act upon him as sensuous causes, 
and produce in him, as in a sensuous oi^anism, sensuous 
effects, namely, sensuous passions and desires of all kinds. 
Besides present ignorance as a foctor of desire, we have also 
to remember the existence of past ignorance ; past ignorance 
either of the race or individual has created a predi^sition to 
the Trishna. The sources, then, of the ' sinful grasping con- 

> Hera, «a elsewhere, mjr descriptioD of the Bnddhiat doctrine ie dmwn 
alnuMt entirely fran FrofeMor Ehyt Dnida' well-known woiki on tJie ntgeet. 
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dition of mind and heart' may be conciady described as 
ignoraDce and predisporition which have culminated in 
irrational desire. In order that the individual may &ee 
himself &om this condition of slavery be mnst lenoonce his 
demres, his delusions ; the only means to this end is the 
extermination of ^orance and predisposition. The Buddhist 
doctrine, then, by no means asserts that man can free himself 
from the sensational action of the phenomenal world, only 
that it ia possible for him to renounce the delusive desires 
cheated by that action. It may be conoiBely defined as a 
rational renunciation of the mere sensuous deeiie which the 
uncontrolled in&uence of sensations tends to produce. The 
method of renunciation viewed as destructive of ignorance is 
termed self-culture, viewed as destructive of desire, self-controL 
From these combined standpoints the method is fitly described 
as ' the noble path of self-culture and aelf-controL' 

Let us consider the desires or delusions which, according 
to the Buddha, form the elements of the ' sinful grasping 
condition,' and whose immediate cause is to be sought in 
ignorance and piedispoeition. The three principal delusions 
upon which corresponding desires are based are termed 
sensuality, individuality, and rituahsm. These are the 
sources from which human sorrow springs. Sensuality may 
be supposed, for our present purpose, to include sensaousnees, 
delight in all forms of pleasure produced by the influence of 
the phenomenal world upon the senses. The grosser kinds at 
least of sensuality are certainly irrational, and causes of the 
greater proportion of human misery. Gotama seems to have 
condemned all sensuality, all love of the present world, as s 
fetter to human freedouL In this point he was practically 
in agreement with the early and mediaeval Chiistian ascetios. 
Both condemned the pleasures of sense — the Christian because 
he considered them to interfere with the ordering of his life 
as dictated by revelation ; the Buddha because he saw much 
sorrow arising from them, and could find no rational at^ument 
for their existence. Both were alike ignorant of their 
physiological value, and rushed from ScyUa on Charybdis. 
The true via jnedia seems in this case to have been taught by 
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Maimonides, soother philosopher of renunciation — -namely, 
that the pleasures of sense, although renounced as pwrpoae, 
are to be welcomed as means, means to maintain the bod; in 
health, and so the mind in full energy. Sensnality ceasing 
to be master was to do necessary work as a servant. The 
Egyptian physician had a truer grasp of the physiological 
origin and value of ' desire ' than the Indian philosopher. 

The second of the great delusions to which Gotama 
attributed human misery is individuality. The belief in 
Attavada, — the doctrine of self, — is a primary heresy or delu- 
sion ; it is one of the chief Upadanas, which are the direct 
causes of sorrow in the world. Qotama compared the homan 
individual to a chariot, which is only a chariot so long as 
it is a complex of seat, axle, wheels, pole, etc. ; beneath or 
beyond there is no substratum which can he called chariot. So 
it is with the individual man, he is an ever-changing com- 
bination of material properties. At no instant can he say, 
' This is I,' and to do so is a delusion fraught with endless pain. 
It follows that when a self is denied to the individual man, no 
such entity as soul can be admitted, and it is ]<^cal that all 
questions as to a future life should be termed a ' puppet show ' 
or ' walking in delusion.' That the doctrine of Attavada has 
been productive of infinite human misery is indisputable. The 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and so in a future state, 
has led men in the present to endure and inflict endless pain. 
To the Christian such pain appears justifiable, it is but a 
means to an end. Pushed to its logical outcome it might be a 
sia to render a poor man comfortable and well-to-do for fear 
of weakening his chances of heaven. It would be highly 
criminal to refuse sending one man to the stake io order to save 
the souls of a hundred others. The Buddhist finds in all this 
nothing but that misery which is the outcome of delusion. 
For him the man who brieves in a future state is hindered in 
his spiritual growth by the most galling chain, the most fatal 
Ui»dana. The Christian, on the one hand, trusting to 
revelation, does not demand a rational basis for his belief in 
the existence of the soul ; the Buddhist, on the other, has been 
charged by Gotama to accept nothii^ which his reasoning 
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powetB do not commend to his belie! Experience 
teaches ua that hete reason can prove nothing. It 
is beyond t,be limits of the theoretical reason, and the 
assertions of the practical reason are at beat but belief 
based upon recognised, bat unanalysed desire. So for 
Crotama's position seems to me to be correct, the Attavada is 
the ontcome of desire or of predisposition. But a for more 
important step has to be taken before it can be declared a 
delusion ; the historical origin of the predisposition, the growth 
of the desire must be traced. It may be that the origin is as 
natural, and jet as irrational, as the origin of the medisiTal 
belief that the sun goes round the earth. In that case the 
predisposition will probably disappear with the knowledge of 
its cause. It will be classed as a myth produced by mis- 
understood sensations ; the seemingly objective action of the 
phenomedal world will have been misinterpreted by the 
subjective centre, and the error perpetuated have given rise to 
a predisposition. Such a necessaiy criticism was, of oouise, 
not undertaken by Gotama ; it is doubtful whether anthro- 
pology aud the science of comparative religion are even yet 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to trace the development of 
this predisposition to Attavada. We may certainly lay it 
down that, at some stage in the evolution of life, onanisms 
were not conscious of any belief in the existence of a aoul ; it 
is not, however, necessary to assert that the belief originated 
in man as we know him. Between that early stage and man 
as he now is the predisposition has arisen. TJntil eveiy 
element of that ' between ' is mapped out it will be impossible 
to prove that a theory of instantaneous implantation is fallacious, 
however contrary it may be to our general experience of the 
growth of ideas. The argoment that, as the predisposition 
exists, man most satisfy it in order that he may not be 
miserable, is by no means valid. Besides the fact that many 
individuals live happily after rational renunciation of the 
desire for immortality, and so afford a proof that education and 
self-culture can tree men &om the predisposition, we must also 
remark that the acceptation of a belief recognised intellectually 
as groundless cannot in the long run tend to intellectoal 
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hsppinea. Even if, for an instant, we grant that without 
belief in the immortality of the sool oar views of life maet be 
pessdmistic, — nay, that Ufe without sucb belief is insupportable 
— still this admission is no proof of immcnrtalitT' ; it onXj 
sbowa that man, or at all events man in his present phase of 
development, is not well fitted to bis phenomenal suiroundings. 
With i^;ard, then, to this seccoid great &ct0T of human pain, 
we notice that Gotama proceeds rather dogmatically tban 
logically when he aaserts that it is a delusion. It is tme that 
the bdief in individuality cannot be rationally deduced, 
but the BTiBting predisposition to that belief cannot, on the 
other- hand, be validly put aside until it has received critical 
and historical investigation. I must remark, however, that if 
Gotama had firmly convinced himself that the belief in 
individuality was a fetter on man's progress towards righteous- 
ness, he was justified in calling upon men to renounce that 
doctrine without demonstiatii^ its absolute &Isity. It is not 
impossible that the Buddha's conviction, that the belief in 
some personal happiness hereafter is destructive of tme 
spiritual growth, was what led him to denounce the Attavada 
as the most terrible of delnsions. "However exalted the 
virtue, however clear the insight, however humble the faith, 
there is no arahatship if the mind be still darkened by any 
hankering after any kind of future life. The desire for a 
future life is one of the fetters of the mind, to have broken 
which conidiitutee ' the noble salvation of fieedom.' Such a 
hope is an actnal impediment in the way of the only object we 
ought to seek — the attainment in this world of the state of 
mental and ethical culture summed up in the word arahatship " 
{Eibbert Lectures). Obviously only a philosopher, who has 
had deep and bitter experience of the destruction of " mental 
and ethical coltiire" by the sacrifice of this life to some 
emotional process of preparation for another life, could give 
vent to such a strong condemnation of the belief in indi- 
viduality. 

If we compare Qotama's two first Upadanas we see that 
there is between them a qualitative difference ; the one is a 
direct physical desire, the other a mental craving only indirectly 
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tbfl result of the infloeiice of the phentnneiial world on man. 
According to the Bttddhist theoij' we onght to renounce botb. 
We have shown above some teoson vrbj, following Mamtonides, 
the first desire, renounced as an end, should be adopted as a 
means to pbTsical health. While a man can admittedly 
control and to some extent mould his phjaical existence, he 
cannot without injury wholly subdue his physical wants nor 
leave unsatisfied bis physical deeiree. Hence the renunciation 
of the first Upadana in its broadest sense is impoBsible. On 
the other hand, it is possible to destroy belief, to eradicate 
mental cravings. The mind is in itself an exceedingly plastic 
organism, subject to endless variations as the result of educa- 
tion, and capable at every period of changing its desires under 
the influence of self-culture and rational thought There is 
always a possibility, then, of renouncing a mental predisposition. 
Soch a predisposition cannot, of course, be driven out by fbioe, 
it can only be destroyed by a growth of knowledge. Only the 
mind replete with intelligence can free itself from the delusion 
of individuality. Knowledge is for Gotama the key to the 
higher lifs ; it alone can &ee men from the delusions which 
produce their misery. Here bis teaching is in perfect 
hannony with that of Maimonides and Spinoza. It is this 
which makes his theory of renunciation a rationalistic ^stem, 
which raises him from a prophet to a philosopher. He strongly 
inculcates philosophical doubt ; be holds that all which cannot 
be rationally deduced has no claim on belie! " I say unto all 
of you," he replied once to his disciples, "do not believe in 
what ye have heard ; that is, when yon have heard any one 
say t^ is especially good or extremely bad ; do not reason 
with yonrselvea that if it bad not been true, it would not 
have been asserted, and so believe in its truth ; neither have 
&ith in traditions, because they have been handed down for 
generations and in many place& Bo not beUeve in anything 
because it is rumoured and spoken of hy many ; do not think 
that that is a proof of its truth. Bo not believe because the 
written statement of some old s^ is produced : yon cannot 
be sure that the writing has ever been revised by the said 
sage, or can be relied upon. Co not believe in what you have 
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£uicied, thinking that beeaiue it is extraordinary it must have 
been implanted hj a Bewa or aome wonderfol being." ' 

The woida quoted in the preceding paragraph ahov exactly 
Ckitama's method of treating ideas. When no rational origin 
can be diacovered, the idea is treated as a delneion.' It is 
tme that the philosopher himaelf strangely neglected to apply 
this teat to the dogma of transmigration, and thus evolved 
from it hia wondrous theory of Karma. But in the third 
delusion, that of htualiam, to which I now turn, the test has 
been rigoroosly applied, and the nmlt deduced : that gods, 
if they (exiHt, are things about which it is a delusion to 
trouble oneselt We may define ritualism as a formal worship 
rendered to a being supposed capable of inflnencii^ the lives 
of mffli. Gotama salasfied himaelf that such ritualism was a 
delusioQ without entering into any diecussion as to the exist- 
ence or non-existence of divine beii^ Such a diaousaion 
ought of course to follow the same lines as that on the 
Attavada. The impossibility of any rational proof of the 
existence of a deity would become manifest, and the whole 
question wotild then turn upon a critical investigation of the 
hiatorieal origin of the predisposition. The Buddha seems to 
have been eo impreased with the absolute validity of the law 
of change, that for him the very gods under its influence sunk 
into insignificance ; they were but as butterflies in the ever- 
growing, ever-decaying cosmos. Could there be any rational 
basis for the worship of such gods ? Is it not a mere ignorant 
delusion to suppose them eternal ? Shortly, the predisposition 
to ritualism is only a debasing snperstition, the outcome of 
those misinterpreted sensations which the phenomenal world 
produces in ignorant man. Ritualism, like the belief in 
individoality, is a most fatal hindrance to man's mental and 
moral growth. Here, as in the previous case, we notice that 
the Buddha's proof is insnfflcient, and that he dogmatically 
asserta ritualism to be a delusion without critically exa mi ni n g 
the growth of the predisposition. After once settling his 

< Alabuter, WTuei of (Ac Lam, p. 3S. 

* It will be ftt once aeea wby Bnddluiin is ao mncb mora aympstlietio than 
ChiutiMiitj to the modBm Freethinker. 
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wntmvm bomim, hcnrerer, it is panible far him to ctmdenin 
ritoalum i priori, having regaid to the enonnooe eril it has 
broogbt mankind ; Cor all evil hampov the entzance on that 
noble path which ends in anhatahqi. 

Let OS endeaTonr to sum ap the results of Grotuna's 
tbeoij <^ renunciation. It calls upon man to renoiince three 
predispositions which have inflnenced, and in the majority of 
cases still do enormously infiuence, the conise of men's actions 
in the phenomenal world. 'Without sensnons pleasure wonld 
life be endurable ? 'Withont belief in immortality can man 
be moral ? Without wordiip of a god can man advance to* 
wards righteoiuness ? Yes, replies Crotama; these ends can 
be attained, and only attained, by kntneUdge. Knowledge 
alone is the key to the higher path ; the one thing worth 
pnisoing in lif& Sensoality, individuality, and ritualism are, 
like witchcraft and fetish -worship, solely the delosions of 
ignorance, and so must fetter man's progress towards know- 
ledge. The pleasures of sense subject man to the phenomenal 
world and render him a slave to its evils. Morality is not 
dependent npon a belief in immortality; its progress is 
identical with the prc^ess of knowledge. Righteousness is 
the outcome of self-culture and self-control, and ritualism only 
hinders its growth. Knowledge is that which brings calmness 
and peace to life, which renders man indifferent to the storms 
of the phenomenal world. It produces that state which alone 
can be called blessed : 

Beneath the stroke of life's chuigcB, 
The mind that ahaketh not, 
Withont grief or paasion, and eecuie. 
This Ib the greatest blessing.^ 

The knowledge which Ootama thus makes bo all-important is 
not to be obtained by a transcendental or miisculoua process 
as that of tiie Chriatian mystics, it is purely the product of 
the istional and inquiring intellect Such knowlea^ the 
Buddha, in precisely the same fashion as Maimouides, Averroes, 

1 IfuigaU Sntta, qnotad ij ShTi Davlda : BuddMtm, p. 127. 
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and Sionoza, inatalls as the copiog-atoDe of bia tbecHy of 
tenouciatioiL 

If we turn firom the BaddhiBt to the eatly Chziatian 
doctnne, we find a no less ma^ed, although eztremeljr diffeient 
ctmce^tion of lenonciation. It is a conception which is by 
no means easily expieeaed as a philosophical system, for it 
clBims revelatioQ, not leasoo, as its basis. We mast content 
ourselves here with a few desoltoty remarks, and leave for 
another occasion a more critical examination of the fuller form 
of the Christian theory as it is philosophically ezpraesed in 
the writings of Meister Eckehait The Christian, as decisively 
as the Buddhist doctrine proclaims sensuality a delusion. 
The phenomenal world is essentially a world of sin, it is the 
fetter which hinders man's approach to ligbteooaness. Until 
the sensuooB world has been renounced, until the ' flesh ' with 
all its impulses and desires has been crucified, theie can be no 
entiy into the higher life. This renunciation is termed the 
'rebirth.' The rebirth is the entrance to the new moral life, 
to the spiritual well-being, to that myHtic union with God 
which is termed r^hteousness. The lebirth cannot be attained 
by human wisdom or knowledge, it is a transcendental act of 
divine grace for which man can only prepare himself by faith 
and by good works. Christianity luade no more attempt than 
Buddhism to reconcile the sensuous and the spiritual in man. 
The early &theiB looked upon the seosuous nature of humanity 
as the OT^in of universal sin, and went some way towards 
deadening moral feeling by bidding men fly &om the very 
sphere where moral action is alone possible. They make, of 
course, no attempt to prove rationally that the sensuous desire 
is a delusion ; when once it is admitted that the mystic rebirth 
requires lenunciation, renunciation follows as a cat^rical 
impeiativa 

The position taken by the Christian with regard to the 
two otiier great desires differs widely from that of Gotama. 
So &r from their being delusions for him, they are the terms 
which regulate the whole conduct of hie life ; they are precisely 
what induces him to renoonce the world of sense. The 
Christian seeks no rational deduction of individuaUty and 
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litnalism, he accepts them aa postulated by levelatioD. The 
key to his path of righteoaaneBS is faith, not knowledge. If 
the htunaa reasoD oppoae the Christiaii rerelation, this only 
shows that the humaQ leason is cormpb. The early Chiisti&n 
looked upon all rational thought, as he did upon all sensaons- 
ness, as an extremely dangerous tiling. Nay, he did not 
hesitate to assert that Christaanity was in contradiction with 
homaa wisdom and culture. St mortv/ut est deiJUiut ; pronus 
credibile est, quia ineptwn est. Et sepvlivs remerrexU ; eertwm 
est, qv4a ivtpossibiU est. The philosophers aie but the 
patriarchs of heretics, and their dialectic a snare. "There 
is no more curiosity for us, now that Christ has come, nor 
say occasion for further investigation, since we have the 
gospeL We are to seek for nothing which is not contained 
in the doctrine of Christ." Shortly, the only tme gnosis is 
based Tiptm revelation. Spinoza, following Maimonides, has 
identified all knowledge with knowledge of God. To the early 
Christian, God was incomprehensible, could not fonn the subject 
of human knowledge ; and every attempt at lational investiga- 
tion of his nature must lead to atheism. Human perception 
of God was only attained by a transcendental process in which 
God himself asfflsted. 

That the reader may fully iwx^ise bow this view of 
Cbzistiaa renunciation propounded by the early Latin fathers 
is essentially 'identical with that of mediteval theology, 
it may not be amiss to quote one or two passc^es &om 
a writer whose teaching has met with the approval of 
nearly ah shades of Christian thought. I refer to Thomas 
k Eempis. 

" Bestxain that extreme desire of increasii^ Learning, 
which at the same time does but increase Sorrow by involving 
the mind in much perplexity and false delusion. For such 
are fond of being thought men of Wisdom, and respected as 
such. And yet this boasted learning of theirs consists in 
many things, which a man's 3iund is very little, if at all, the 
better for the knowledge of. And sure, whatever they may 
think of the matter, he who bestows his Time and Fains 
upon Uiings that are of no service for promoting the Happi- 
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nesa of his Soul, onght by no means to be esteemed a wiee 
man " (R i, chap. ii.). 

" Why should we, then, with such eager Toil, strive to be 
Masters of Logical Definitions ? Or what do our abstracted 
Speculations profit as ? He whom the Divine Word instructs 
takes a much shorter cttt to Truth ; for &om this Word alone 
all saving knowlei^ is derived, and without this no man 
understands or judges aright. But he who reduces all his 
studies to, and governs himself by this Bule, may establiah his 
mind in perfect Peace, and rest himself securely upon Qod " 
(B. i, chap, iiL). 

For Thomas k Eempis as for Tertullian there is a ' shorter 
cut to truth' than knowledge and learning, there is a mystic 
or transcendental process of ' instruction by the Divine Word ' 
which brings 'perfect peace.' The revelation is an all-suffi- 
cient basis for the act of renunciation. The phenomenal 
world is for Thomas just as destructive of human freedom as 
Gotama has painted it. The earth is a field of tribulation 
and anguish ; we must daily renounce its pleasures and crucify 
the flesh with all its lusts (c£ B. ii, chap. zii). He will hold 
no parley with the " strong tendencies to pleasures of sense " ; 
" true peace and content are never to be had by obeying the 
appetites, but by an obstinate resistance to them" (B. i, 
chap. vi). It will be seen that the writer of the Imitatio is 
on all essential points in agreement with the Latin father, and 
we may not ui^kirly take the like statements of two such 
diverse and distant writers as the real standpoint of Christian 
thought With this assumption we are now to some extent 
in a position to formulate the Christian doctrine of renuncia- 
tion.' 

As in Buddhism, it is the sensuous desires which are to be 
renounced. This renunciation is not based on rational, but 
on emotional grounds. The Cfaristian arahatahip or rebirth 
cannot be attained by a purely intellectual process, but only by 
passing through a peculiar phase of emotion, transcendental 
in character. Herein it difTeis toto coslo from the Buddhist 

I The nader will find the Christian doatrine mcoe fblly diMOMed in ths 
fV on Meiatar Sokehart. 
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conception. The object of renunciation is in both cases the 
same — to attain bleasednese, — but in the one case th« bleesed- 
neaa is mundane and temporal, in the other celestial and 
eternal. The Christian admits that bj accepting his revelation 
— or, in other words, by believing in the Buddhist delneiona — 
he reduces this world to a sphere of sorrow and trial — a 
result foretold by Gkitama; yet. on the other hand, sure of 
the after-life, he holds the sacrifice more than justified. The 
Buddhist, finding no rational ground for the Christian's belief 
in indiriduality, endeavours to attain his blessedness in this 
world, and tries to free himself from the sorrow and pain which 
the Christian willingly endures for the sake of his Mth. The 
one finds in knowledge, the other in the ^notions, a road to 
salvation. Botii renounce the same sensuous desires, but the 
one on what he supposes to be rational grounds, the other on 
what he considers the dictates of revelation. Such seem to be 
the distinguishing features in the ethic of renunciation as 
taught by the two great religious systems of the world. 

From this Christian doctrine let us turn to a medisval 
Eastern doctrine of renunciation. Here we find ourselves 
once mora on rational as opposed to emotional ground ; here 
Jewish thought stands contrasted with Christian. What 
influence Indian philosophy may have had over Hebrew and 
Arabian it is hardly possible at present to determine, yet the 
Arabs were at least acquainted with more than that life of 
Gotama which, received by Christianity, led to hia canonisation. 
Whatever the influence, there can be no doubt that the Bo 
Tree, the tree of knowledge, rather than the Cross, the tree 
of mystic redemption, has been the symbol of what we may 
term Eastern philosophy. Indian, Arab, and Jew alike have 
declared that the fruit of the Bo Tree is the fruit of the tree 
of life ; that a knowledge of good and evil leadeth to beatitude 
rather than to sin. From this tree Ciotama went forth to 
give light to those who sit in darkness, to prepare a way of 
salvation for men. The religion of the philosopher, Averroes 
tells UB, consists in the deepening of his knowledge ; for man 
can offer to Ood no worthier cultus than the knowledge of his 
works, through which we attain to the knowledge of Grod 
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himself in tiie fulness of his essence. From the cognition of 
things sub tpede (Btemitatit — from the knowledge of Qod — 
aiises, in the opinion of both Mainumidea and Spinoza, the 
highest contentment of mind, the beatitude of men. On the 
extent of men's wisdom depends their shan in the life eternal' 
Let it be noted that this wisdom lays claim to no transcendental 
character ; occasionally it may have been obecoied hj mTStical 
langoage or the do^na of a particular rsrelation, bat in 
the main it pretends to be nought bat the creation of the 
active hnman intellect. At first we might sappoee that there 
exists a broad distinction between a docbine lilce the 
Boddhist, wherein the name of God is onljr mentioned as 
forming the basis of a delnsion, and systems like those of 
Maimooides and Spinoza, which take the conception of Qoi 
for their keystona The distinctdon, however, lies rather in 
appearance than in reality, Spinoza's conception of Uie deity 
dif^ing toto easlo from the personal gods of the Christian or 
the Brahmin, and being quite incapable of giving rise to the 
delusion of ritualism. God is for bim the sum of all things, 
and at the same time their indwelling cause ; he is at once 
matter and the laws of matter — nacio.cur materia divind naiwrd 
indigna eaatt {Ethiea i. 15, SchoL), not the ponderous matter 
of the physicist, bat that reality which mast be rec(^;niaed as 
forming the basis of the phenomenal world; not the mere 
' law of nature,' as stated by the naturalist, but the law of 
the phenomenon recc^nised as an absolute law of thought; 
shortly, the material world realised as existing by and 
evolved firom intellectual necessity. Such a conception must 
have been as necessary to Gotama as to Spinoza; for the 
former it is the ' law of change,' which is immeasurably mora 
powerful than any gods yet conceived; the latter has only 
chosen to call it God. The formal w(»ship of such a God is 

> Haimonidea, Yad Hatkmakah, Bemud, 1832, pp. 307-8. Soa the eusr 
on Humonides and Spinoza, when ths identit; between the TJewB of both 
pMowphen ia pointed oat. The resemblance to Eokehart is also noteworthy. 
The immortali^ of the sonl oonaiata in the eternity of ita mrgindecbild in the 
tnind of Ood. By the higher knowledge or nuion with Qod the aonl beoomes 
conadona of this reali^, or realisea its eternity. Hell oontiata in an abaenM of 
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obviooaly impo8Blbl& Spinoza recc^^nised ae fnlly as the 
Baddba what erils spring &om the delusion of ritualiam ; 
far more critioallj than (Sotama he investigates the caoses 
from which the piedispositioD to ritvialism ahsea Noting 
that there are many jfrcejudieia which impede men's knowledge 
of the truth, he adds : St qiiomam omnia qtus hie indicare 
tutpieio prc^vdicia pendent db hoe uno, quod aeilieet eommtmiter 
supponant homines, omnet rea natvralea, itt ipeot, propter finem 
agere, into ipsum Deum omnia ad certvm. aliguemfinem dvrigere, 
pro eerto statuant : dieunt enim, Deum omnia propter hominem 
feeitse, hominem autem, ut ipmrni coleret (Uthiea i. Appendix ; 
Van Vlotea, toL L p. 69). Very carefully does Spinoza 
eodeavonr to show the falseness of this fundamental prejudice ; 
he points out how men have come Co believe the world was 
created for them, and that God directs aU for their nse ; hoto 
it arises : nt wnvequisque diveraoe Devm, colendi modos ex guo 
ingenio exeogitaverit, ut Deus eos supra rdigtios diligeret, et 
totam Naturam in usvm cceeo! illorum cupiditatia et insaiiaiUis 
avaritia dirigeret. So has the prejudice turned into super- 
stition, and struck its roots deep in the minds of men (Van 
Yloten, ToL i. p. 71). He paints blackly enough the resulting 
eommnnia vulgi perauasio: the moh bears its rel^on as a 
burden, whicA after death, as the reward of its slavery, it 
trusts to throw aside ; too often it is influenced in addition by 
the unhealthy fear of a terrible life in another world. These 
wntched men, worn out by the weight of their own piety, 
would, hut for their belief iu a future life, give &ee play to 
all their sensual passions {Ethiea v. 41, ScboL). Gotama 
could not have better described the outcome of the superstition 
among ignorant men; he nowheie displays such critical 
acumen in endeavouring to show that all worship of God is a 
delusion (see especially the whole Appendix to Ethica L). 
Thrae remarks apply, though in a lesser extent, to Maimonides' 
conception of God. The ptulosopby of Maimonides is struggling 
at every point with his dogmatic faith, and he finds it 
impossible to hide the antagonism between his conceptions of 
God as the world-intellect and as the personal Jehovah of his 
religion. The general impiesaion one draws &om his wiitingB 
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is, however, that he held with Averroes that the true worship 
of God is the attaiiuaent of wisdom, or the knowledge of his 
works. With regard, then, to the delusion of ritualism, we 
find that S|dnoza, and at heart Maimooides, are in agreement 
with Gotama; the belief in the worship of the deity ia a 
piejndice which must be lenonnced ; it is chief cause of the 
ignorance which impedes men's knowledge of the true natoie 
of God (i.e. the intellectual basis of reality). ' 

If we turn to the second Buddhist delusion, we find Mai- 
monides and Spinoza in essential agreement with, although 
formally differing from, Gotama. Both Jewish philosophers 
base man's immortality on his possession of wisdom, his 
knowledge of the deity ; the older with some obscurity,' the 
later with direct reference to a theory of ideal reality existing 
in Ciod. The scholastic variation of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, which placed all things secundum esse intelligibile in 
the mind of God,' was not without great infiuence on the 
thought of Spinoza. He found in the esse iiUelliffibile an in- 
deetmctible element of the human soul ; this idea in God, or 
the individual sub specie wtemitatis, was the conception which 
led him to assert that aiiquid remanct, quod (stemum eat 
{Ethiea, v. 22, 23). The realisation by the mind of its own 
esse iiUelligiJiiie, that is, its knowledge of God (v. 30), is laid 
down as tike quantitative measure of the mind's immortality 
(c£ the pass^ : Sapiens . . . iviet Dei . . . e<m3cius, mtnquam 
esse desinit, Ethica v. 42, SchoL). We may ask how far 
this poasihle eternity of the mind can affect men's actions. 
In the case of both Maimonides and Spinoza the quaiUuw, of 
eternity is based on the quantum of wisdom ; not by any 
ritual, not by any particular line of conduct, not by any 
faith — solely by the possession of wisdom can the eternity of 
the mind be realised. Imagination, memory, personality, 
cease with death; no material duration belongs to the 
eternity of the mind (v. 23, SchoL, and 34, SehoL). Sorely 
this is denouncing with Gotama individuality as a delusion I 

1 A compBTuon of the doctrines of Spinoza sod Ibimonidea on the immor- 
tality of the eool ie given in the mith paper of this Tolaine. 

* Thia form of the Platonic idealism ia preciMly that laid down by Wyclif 
in the Grat book of the Trialoyoi. 
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Such eternity is do reward for virtue; we do not attain 
beatitude because we restrain our sensuality, but we realise 
our eternity in this world by the higher ct^nition ; and it is 
this knowledge, this beatitude, which enables us to control 
our passions (v. 42). Surely Spinoza's beatitude is but 
another name for the Buddhist Kirvana ! What Spinozist 
could ever be driven by a theory of reward hereafter to re- 
ligious persecution, to asceticism, or to that religious nihilism 
which scorns reason ? He rejects such evils, and discards the 
Attavada as decisively as Gotama himsel£' 

If we turn to the third great Buddhist delusion, the 
pleasures of sense, we find the Jewish philosophers by no 
means so imrestrictedly call for its renunciation as the 
followers of Gotama and Jesus. The gt«at goal of human 
life, according to their philosophy, is the attainment of 
wisdom, and renunciatioa is to be of those things only which 
are a hindrance in the path of intellectual development. 
Unsatisfied desire may be as real an obstacle as the same 
desire converted into the rule of life ; to make the renuncia- 
tion of such desires the chief maxim of conduct is to raise 
the secondary phenomenal above the primary intellectual 
Fitness of body is an essential condition for fitness of mind, 
and the passage of life's span, mens sana in corpore sano, is 
the requisite for human happiness (Mhica v. 39). To re- 
nounce, then, the gratification of certain sensuous desires, 
which have a physiological value, is merely by an unfit body 
to hamper the progress of the mind. To make these sensuous 
desires the motive of human conduct is equally reprehensible ; 
Uie sole meUiod of escape lies in the via media. Clearly 
enough does Maimonidee reject ascetic renunciation : " Per- 
chance one will say: since jealousy, lust, ambition, and the 
like passions are bad, and tend to put men out of the world, 
I will part with them altogether, and remove to the other 

I I taaj cite a ptUBSge thoroughly Spinoziat in chanoteT: "Bnddhism 
takea u its altim«t« fact the eiistence of ihe mateiial world and of oouadoiu 
beings liTing within it ; and it holds that eTerTthing is oonstautl;, thongh 
imperceptiblj, changing. Thera is no place where this law does not operate ; 
no hMvm or hell, Ukerefore, in tlie otdinar; sense " (BhjB Davids : Buddhimt, 
p. 87). 
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extreme — and in this he might go so far as eren not to eat 
meat, not to drink wine, not to take a wife, not to reside in a 
fine dwelling-house, and not to put on anj fine garments, bat 
only sackcloth, or coarse wool or the like stuff, just aa the 
priests of the worshippers of idols do ; this, too, is a wicked 
way, and it is not lawful to valk in the same " ( Yad Haeho' 
Mokah, Bernard, p. 170). The keynote to all sensuous pleasure 
is to be found in its treatment as medicine, whereby the body 
may be preserved in good health.' In precisely siniilar 
&shion Spinoza tells us that only superstition can persuade 
OS that what brings us sorrow is good, and f^^ain, that what 
causes jc^ is eviL " Cum igitur res iUte sint bonse, qose 
corporis partes juvant, ut buo officio fongantur, et Lsetitia in 
eo consistat, qnod hominis potentia quatenus Mente et Cor- 
pore constat javat vel augetor; sunt ergo ilia omnia, quse 
Lcetitiam afferunt, bona. Attamen, quoniam contia non eum 
in finem res agunt, ut nos LfBtitia afficiant, nee earom agendi 
potentia ex noetra atilitate temperatur, et denique quoniam 
I^titia plemmque ad anam Corporis partem potissimum 
refertur ; habent ergo plenunqae I^titiie affectus (nin Satio 
et vigilantia ad»if), et consequenter Cupiditatis etiam, qufe ex 
iisdem generantur, excesaum" {Ethiea iv.. Appendix, cc 30, 
SI). These quotations must suffice to show how different 
the Hebrew standpoint is to the Buddhist oi Christian ; it 
approaches nearer the Greek. It consists in the rational 
satisfaction (not renunciation) of sensuous desires as a neces- 
sary step towards bodily health and consequent mental fitness 
(see Maimonides, Fad, pp. 167-169; SpinozA, Ethica iv. 38, 
39, and Appendix, e. 27). 

I Ths following paasage ia bo charsoterutio of the Hebrew etondpoiut, th»t 
it dcaerrea to be dtcd : " When a num ait» or drinks, or bw sexual mtaroonrae, 
bu purpOM in doing these thiog* ought to he not merely that of ei^oying bim- 
■elf, ao that be should eat or drink that onlj which ii plMBant to tli« palate, 
or have sexual interconrae merely for the Bake of enjoyment ; but bis purpooe 
whilst eating or drinking ought to be solely that of preeerriiig his body and 
llmbe in good health " (Yad, B. 173). The position is thoroughly opposed to 
Christian asceticisiD, which Haimonides probably bad in liis mind when speak- 
ing above of the "priests of the worabippera of idols." It was donbtleos in 
Spinois's thoughts, too, when he wrote; "Haiti, prs nimia soilioet animi 
imp*tieDtia, (tjsoqne religionis studio, inter bruta potius qoam inter bominea 
Tivere nulnemnt." 
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The reader may feel inclined to ask on what grounds we 
bare classed Spinoza and Maimonides as philoaophers of 
rennnciation. What do they call upon their disciples to 
renounce, if thej wish to be bee from the slavery of the 
phenomenal world ? Do they teach no rebirth by which 
men may approach beatitude? Moat certainly th^ da 
They call npon their discdples to resounoe not individitality, 
ritualism, and sensuality, but obecure ideas on these as on 
all other matters. They teach how, by that higher know- 
ledge which sees the true causes of things, man is bom a&eeh, 
bom from slavery to freedom. Such is the rebirth which 
Spinoza terms the idea of God making man free, and Mai- 
monides the Holy Spirit coming to dwell with man (see the 
paper on Maimonides and Spinoza). We must content our- 
selves here with a short investigation of Spinoza's doctrine. 
What does that philosopher understand by obscure Ideas ? 
What by the ' idea of OoA making man free ' ? In hia system, 
God, we have seen, is identified with the reality of thinga, not 
things r^urded as phenomena, but as links in an infinite 
chain of intellectual causality. He is the X0709 which dwells 
in and is all existence ; ' laws of nature ' are only the sensuous 
expression of the laws of the divine intellect ; the story of 
the world is only the phenomenaliaing of the successive steps 
in the l<^c of pure thought Spinoza, then, assumes that 
the thought attribute in the deity is qualitatively the same as 
that in the human mind.* From this it follows, since God's 
capacity for thinking and his causation are identical, that it 
is theoretically possible for the homan mind to grasp things 
as they exist in their intellectual necessity. Such knowledge 
of things is fitly termed a knowledge of God or an under- 
standing of thinga sub specie cBternitatia ; it is seeing phenomena 
as they exist in eternal necessity. Now, external objects 

> Wjclif (who, bj tbe "bjv, iIbo identified tbs diriiie perception and 
anation) makes the sune aaamnption ; " Et aie intellectas divinns m ejus 
notitu nut peris unbitua, eicDt intelleatne creatns et ejus notitia ; et sic 
fabmn asanmu quod molta intelligis, qns Deoa nmi potest intelligere. Imo 
qnamvis omne iUud intelligii, quod Dene potest intelligeie et e contn, tamen 
inliiutam fmperfectiori modo, qiiain Deoa potMt intelljgere " {Trialogiit, Bd. 
Lechler, p. 70). 
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produce in the iodividusl certain seosations, which excite 
definite emotions followed by desires in the mind. Theee 
emotions arise from oanses ' external ' to ourselves ; with re- 
gard bo them we are passive or suffer ; they are what Spinoza 
has termed passions. Theee are the canseB of man's mis^y 
in the phenomenal world, the fetters whence human slavery 
arises {Sthiea m.; I)e£ 1, 2; iv. 2>5). By what means 
taaj man £ree himself from the mastery of these passions ? 
They are harmful to him hecaose they arise from causes 
external to him, he is not their adequate cause. But, ai^ea 
Spinoza, man is a part of nature, and can suffer no changes 
except those which can be understood by his own nature, and 
of which it is the adequate cause (Sthica iv. 4). In other 
words, if a man only understands a thing clearly, he becomes 
its adequate cause. The human mind, in so far as it perceives 
things truly (sub apasie aiemiiatia), is a pait of the infinite 
intelligence of God ; the thing is dissevered &om its external 
cause and seen as a necessary outcome of the human (and 
divine) intelligence. Henceforth the emotion ceases to be a 
passion (ii 11, v. 3, etc). In replacing obscure ideas by clear 
ideas we renounce our passions, and are reborn from human 
slavery to human freedom by ' the idea of Ood ' — that is, by 
our knowledge of things si^ specie eettmitcUis. Henceforth we 
have the power ordinandi et concaienandi corporis affecHones 
teamdmn, ordintm ad intdleettim (v. 10); we are no longer 
blind HufTering implements in the hands of phenomenal 
causality. Hwe, then, we have the Spinozist renunciation 
and rebirth. Like the Buddhist road to Arahatship, it is the 
destruction of ignorance by knowledge, the repladng of con- 
fused by dear ideas. It is only to be attained by intellectual 
labour, and not by a transcendental mystery. It sets the 
attainment of wisdom as the goal of human existence, for by 
this alone can humanity &ee itself £n>m slavery to the 
phenomenal world. Difficult is the path which leads to the 
Spinozist Arahatship, yet the philosopher himself at least 
phenomenalisad his system, and tatight us to appreciate 
guaittwm. sapiens polliat, potiorque tit ignaro, gui sola libidine 
agitur. 
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Since Spinoza there has been no great philosopher who 
has made a doctrine of rennnciation the centre point of his 
eastern. The old difficulties as to the phenomenal world, 
the old consciousneas of human slavery, have been ever 
preaenb in the thoughts of men, bnt their attention has been 
directed more and mote to a critical investigation of the 
relation of the human mind to the phenomenal world. This 
is a necessary preliminary to any theory of practical conduct 
whereby man may free himself &om phenomenal subjectivity. 
The fonnder of the critical school has, however, enunciated a 
theory of rebirth which it is all the more intereatii^ to examine, 
as it poseesBea marked analogies to Eckehart's, and is an 
attempted return &om the intellectual Hebrew to the mystic 
or transcendental Christian standpoint. Before inquiring into 
the meaning of the Kantian WiedergebvH, it may not be 
without profit to mark a connecting link between the Spinozifit 
and Eantian theories, which is to be found in the poet Goethe.' 
Like Spinoza, Goethe believed that God was the inner cause 
working and existing in all things ( Weltseele), or, aa he 
sit: 

Was irar* ein Oott, der nnr von Aiimeii stieeBe, 
Im Kreis daa All un Finger lanfen liene, 
Ihm nemt's, die Welt im Innem zu bewegen, 
Natnr io Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen. 
So dan, was in Ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie Sebte Eioft, nie Seines Qeiat Tetmint. 

Oott vnd fFeU. Proemioit. 

But this identification of God with the universe, like all 
forms of pantheism, renders it impossible for man to look 
upon the world as a mere field for his moral action, its pain 
and sorrow as mere means to his own WUltntlauierunff, and 
sensuous desires aa mere material for that renunciation which 
leads to beatitude. The laws of Ood's nature oeaae to be 
either good or bad ; it is impossible to assert a moral principle 
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aB the basis of the wotld.* How, then, is man to regard 
thoae BeoBDOoB impreesions which alteniatel7 elevate and 
depress him? Shall he strive, as Buddha and Eckehart 
teach, to renounce all sensuous existence ? 67 no means, 
replies Gh>ethe; the real freedom of men does not consifit 
in asceticism, hnt in rational enjoyment of all the world 
produces. life is no valley of tears; man shall not hate 
it and fly into the wildemesB because he cannot realise all 
hifi dreams (I^omethtuB, v. 6) ; there is room enough for happy, 
joyous existence : 

Den SinDeu hast du dsnn zu tmien ; 
Kein. F&lsches laaaen eie dicli schanen, 
Wenn (bin Verttand dich waeh arhSlt. 
Mit fruchem Blick bemerke ireodig, 
Und wandle, dchei wie guchmeidig, 
Durcli Auen reictt b^abter Welt. 
Oonieow mattiff Full' miil Sfseo ^ 
Vemunft *ey vbtroM tugtgen. 
Wo Leben sieh des Lebena freut. 
Dann ist Vetgangenlieit beetandig, 
Daa Kiiuftige voraiu lebendig, 
Der Aogeubliek ist Ewigkeit 

GoU ttnd WM. VermitdUniu. 

With true Greek spirit Goethe is yet practically taking the 
same view as Maimonides and Spinoza ; sensuality is no£ an 
unqualified delusion. But the phenomenal world is not 
always so kind to man, it is not always possible fbr him to 
enjoy it : there is pain, there is grief, there is death, tn the 
moment of Joy man is cast into the lowest depths of misery ; 
how shall man preserve his freedom when, in the midst of 
delight in the sensnons world, its great forces may turn and 

' Denn nnfiililend 
bt die Nstw : 
Ea lencbtet die Sonne 
tJber BiM" nnd QntB, 
Und dem Verbrecher 
OUazeD, wie dem Beaten, 
Der Hond ond die Sterne. 

Dot Osaliehe. 
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crash him ? ^ How can sach a man free faimaelf from^ the 
slavery of the phenomenal ? Here Gioetbe adopts the Spinozist 
doctrine of renimdation : clear ideas of nature and man's 
relation to it will render him immovable amidst the storm of 
external circumstance. Only let man recognise the eternal 
necessity which rules all being — 

Nach ewigen, ehmen, 
GrOBsea Gesetzen 
MiisBen wir alle 
Uiueree Daaeyns 
Kreise vollendeu. 

Dm Gettliehe— 

and he will put aside all childlike grief, that the world is not 
'as it ought to be.' Let him only see things avi aptcie 
Ktemitatis and he will recognise that all phenomena, in- 
cluding humanity itself, are but passing changes on the 
surface of the eternal. " When this deeper insight into the 
eternal nature of things has firmly established itself in our 
reason, what are those accidents which throw into despair 
the thoughtless and the commonplace? A necessary detail 
of the order of the universe, wherein death is the nourishment 
of life ; in which law, ever replete in change, destroys all to 
renew all" * Every step in growth is a stage in decay. 

Und umztuctiaffen da« OeschaSne, 
D&mit aicli'H nicht zmn Starrea waffne, 
Wirkt ewigee, lebendigea Thun. 

Es BoU sicli regen, scbaffend bandeln, 
Erat sidi gestalten, daun verwandeln ; 
Nur Kheinbor eteht'e Momente atHL 
Dm Ewige regt aich fort in alien ; 
Denn Allee mtus in Nichu zerfallen, 
Wenn es im Seyn behsrren wilL 

Gott und WeU. Emi and AlUt. 

' Well ezpr«aBed by SchUiermoohflr : " Der Henioh kennB uichta sb seiB 
Dmud in der Zeit, nnd d«wen gleiUnden Wandel hinab von det soimigen 
Hobe dea Qeanasea in die hrobtbare Nacht der Venuchtung " {MonoUgea, L, 
BtiraeliHaigy 

* Caro, p. 192. 
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In this knowledge of the eternal nature of thii^ is to be 
found that contentment of mind which raises man above 
temporal sorrow, frees him fi-om the bondage of the pheno- 
menaL* Even as Spinoza deduced an eternity for those minds 
which had realiaed'-.the eternal essence of things and of them- 
selves, so Goethe supposed an immortality for those beings 
who by clearness of vimau had approached spiritual perfection. 
Here in this nineteenth century Goethe we find, on the aae 
hand, the stnmgest recognition of the Buddhist law of 
universal dissolution and composition; on the other, the 
fullest acceptation of the Spinozist doctrine that the knowledge 
of things in their eternal aspect is the true means to that 
peace of mind which constitutes the Aiahatshlp of Indian 
and of Jew alike. Strange is this enunciation of the Eastern 
intellectual doctrine at the very time when Kant was busy 
reconstruetiag a transcendental Christian system! Yet 
Goethe is in a certain sense nearer to Kant than Spinoza ; his 
belief tends, it is true, rather to a scientific naturalism than 
to a transcendental ideahsm, bat yet where bis reason does 
not carry him, he finds it nnneceasary to contest the rights of 
faith. He is a poet, and finds no inconsistency between his 
rational pantheism and a semi -mystical acceptation of the 
Christian dogma. It is here that Kant's position is logically 
stronger than Goethe's, and his reconcihation of reason and 
the Christian revelation of a more satisfactory character, 
because he has not by pantheistic premises previously denied 
the possibility of transcendental mystery.^ 

We must now turn to Kant's theory of the Christian 
Wiedergebwt. Proceeding on the same lines as Meister 
Eckehart, he separates a phenomenal world, or world as it 

^ The thought is again well exprawed by Schleiennacher. He is raferring to 
the cnuhing effect of Uie phenomenftl on the ftbeolotely inngnificunt indlvidiial, 
ftud then to the effect of tihe ' higher knowledge ' : " Eirbas' ich nicht mit 
meiser Slnue Knit die Aneeeiiwelt 1 trag' ich niohti die ewigen Formeu der 
Din^ ewig in mir ) und erketm' ioh lie nioht nor ak deu hellen Spiegel 
mainee lanam" (Monelogtn, i.). 

* The ' reoonniliatiim ' ia a noteworthy &0t of the ' oritioal ' philOMphj. It 
might well b« termed " truucendeutal uholBBtlciBiii," if the name did not 
wiggeat ut nn&Tonrable compariton with the depth, l(^;ieal oondatNiciy, and 
tingle-niindedneM of Thoma* Aqninu. 
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appesre in the sensaons peroeption of the homan mintt, &om a 
world of reality, the wMsalled IHnge an nch. The latter he does 
not, like the mystic, identify with the intellect (or will) of God. 
He ideotifiea it with the sphere of freedom or self-determined 
wilL Let OS endeavour to grasp by what process be arrivee 
at this conclusion. Man is one of the phenomena of the 
senOTOoB world, and as snch is subject to the causality of its 
empirical laws. He feels the influence of sensuous causes 
impelling him to act after a certain fashion ; his WoUen ia 
produced by physical caoses over which he has no control 
On the other hand, the man is conscious within himself, not 
by sensnous perception, but by mere apperception (dwreh 
bloste Apperception), of a certain power of self-determination, 
there is something in him of an 'intelligible' character. 
He finds in practical life that certain imperatives appear to 
rule his action as well as sensuous causes. There is a 
SolUn as well as a WoUen. The SoUen, according to Eant, 
expresses a necessity which exists nowhere else in the 
phenomenal world. " £s mogen noch so viel Natm^riinde 
sein, die mich zum WoUen antreiben, noch so viel sinuliche 
Anreize, so kbnnen aie nicht das Sollen hervorbringen, 
sondem nur ein noch lange nicht notwendiges, sondam 
jederzeit bedingtes Wollen, dem dagegen das Sollen, das 
die Yemunft ausspricht, Maass und Ziel, ja Yerhot and 
Ansehen entg^n setzt.'" The existence of this SoUen is 
not deduced by reason, it is a £Eict based upon the common 
consciousness of men. Here Kant and C^oethe are in perfect 
accord: 

Sofort nim wende dich nach innen. 
Das Centrum findoet du da drinneD, 
Wonn kein Edler rweifeln mag. 
Wint keine Begel da vermimen : 
Denn das wlbstetandige 0«wueeti 
' lit Sonne deinem Sittentag. 

OoU uml FTcU. VtrmHehtnisi. 

Kant makes no attempt to question whether this SoUen may 

> JTrflit; d. r. VtrTuif^ ElimsntsrlaliM II., Th. iL, Abth. ii., Bneh 2, 
Hanptot 9, AIikIui. iiL, MSgliiMixU der Cmualitat durtA FnOM. 
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not be an innate Woollen, an hereditaiy prediapoaition, the 
ontcome of racial experience in the past ; one of the con- 
ditions hj which the human tjrpe maintains its position in 
the straggle for existence, and which it has consequently 
impressed upon all its members. Independent of the im- 
mediate phenomenal, he assumes its existence not to be due 
to sensuous causes. From the existence of this Sollen, this 
absolute Sittengesetz, Kant deduces the poesibiUty of freedom ; 
the Sollen denotes a Etmnen. Is other words, the freedom of 
the will, its causality, is asserted. Now the conception of 
causality carries with it the conception of law; the ompirical 
causality connotes natural laws ; this intelligible causality 
connotes laws also unchangeable ; bat in order that the free 
wiU may not be chimerical (ein Unding), it must be r^orded 
as self-detenninatiTe, as a law to itself " Ber Satz aber : der 
Wille ist in alien Handlungen sich eelbst ein Gesetz, bezeichnet 
nur das Princip, nach keiner anderen Mtudme zu handeln, 
als die sich selbst auch als ein allgemeines Gesetz zum 
G^enstacde habea kaon. Dies iet abei gerade die Formel 
des kat^orischen Imperative und das Frincip der Sittlichkeit ; 
cdso ist ein/reier Wille und ein Wille unUr sittlichen Qeaetzen 
einerlei? It will be seen that Kant identifies the idea of 
&eedom with the sphere of the moral law ; tiie will is only so 
far &ee as it obeys the fundamental principle of morality, 
and obeys it, not from any phenomenal desire, but solely be- 
cause it is the fundamental principle.^ Accordingly we find the 
world of intelligible causality identified with the moral world ; 
but this self-determining will, wherein fireedom consists, cannot 
exist in time and space ; it cannot be phenomenal, for if it were 
it most be subject to empirical causality. We are compelled 
to identify it with the Dinge an sich, " Folglich, wenn man 
sie (die Freiheit) noch retten will, so bleibt kein Weg iibrig, 

' OrumiUffvitg tur MOa^ytik der SUten., AbBclmitt iii Der Btgrijf der 
freUieU (Harteiutsin, iv.'pp. 294, 20G). 

■ Thi* fnndsouDtal priudpls u the well-knoim Kantian extonaion of tha 
Chri*tuuk " Do unto othsw h yon would that thoy should do to yon," nAmely, 
" Handle nor nach deijenigen UaimiB, dorch die dn mgUioh wollen kum«t, 
daaa ne ein allgsmeines Qesetz wsrde " (jMd. Abtclm. it Gf. Mpeoiftlly th« 
pMAgnpha Die AatonamU and Die Seteronomie det WMena). 
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als das Daseiu eines Dinges, aofariL es in der Zeit bestimmbor 
ist, folglich anch die Causalitiit oach dem G«6etze der Nator- 
Qotwendigheit bloe d^ ErscbeinnQgen, die Freibeit aber 
ebendemselben Weses, als Binge an eich selbst, beizolegen." ' 
Sucb, then, is tbe outline of the process by which Kant 
identifies the Dinge an sich with the world as will, or the 
sphere of tbe moral law. 

We have next to inquire what is tbe process of Wied&r- 
ffebuTt whereby man is enabled to disregard the pain and 
sorrow of tbe phenomenal world. Here we are concerned with 
a portion of tbe ' critical echolaaticiam,' ie. Kant'a deduction 
of tbe Christian doctrine. In tbe disposition of tbe wUl, and 
in that alone, is to be found tbe basis upon which we may 
define good and eviL Tbe good disposition is that which 
takes the moral maxim as its sole motive (daa Oetetz allein 
xuT Mnreichenden Trietjfeder in sich aufgtnomm^i hat) ; tbe evil 
dispoeitioD is that which rejects this motive entirely, or is 
influenced by others in addition.* The passage, then, &om 
evil to good denotes an entire change of disposition ; it is an 
alteration in tbe very foosdation of character ; but an evil 
disposition can never will anything but evlL So (according 
to £ant) there can be no process of bettering, no passage 
&om good to evil by a gradual reform. " Wie ee nun ml^Iidi 
sei, dass ein natiirlicher Weise boeer Menscb sicb selbst zom 
guten Menscfaen macbe, das iiberste^ alle unsere Begriffe, 
denn wie kaim ein boser Baum gute Friichte bringen ? " ' 
But even as there exists an ' ought ' to become good, bo 
there must exist a meaca Such means must accordingly 
be transcendental — quite beyond human comprehension. 
The change from good to evil disposition is termed the 
Wiedergeburt.* Man is conscious only that it is impossible 
for him unaided to make tbe change ; the cbange is to 
Mm incomprehensible. It needs some supersensuoua aid, a 

' KriUk der p. rarnun/I, Th. L, B. 1, Enptat iii. (HartanHtrin, t. 
p. 100). 

* SeNgion inn«rA. d. Ormam d. iUmm Vtmm\fi, i. Stock 2.. Vm dem 
Bang mtm Ba$m (Hartaiutetii, vi. p. ]28, a mq.). 

' Ibid. AUg. Anm. p. 189. 

* Bid. Allg. Anrn. p. 111. 
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mTsteiy to accomplifih it. This mystery must be the action of 
Grod The moral law tells him that he must, and therefore 
can, become good ; but without the assistance of God the 
mysterious procees is impossible ; it depends on the action of 
the divine graoe.' Here is the limit to which the mere 
reason can go in matters of religion. The Wiedergeburt is, 
then, a transcendental change of disposition ; as such it takes 
place not in the phenomenal, but in the intelligible. It is 
not a temporal act, but an act of the intelligible character. 
On the existence of this intelligible world (the Binge an 
aich) depends the moral change in man and (according to 
Eant) the Christian doctrine of redemption.^ 

If we suppose the Wiedergebart to have taken place, the 
question next arises, how the redemption can follow upon it ? 
The Wiedtrgeburi has only effected a change in disposition, it 
has by no means wiped out the guilt consequent upon the 
<Jd eril. This guilt can only be expiated by corresponding 
punishment ; such is absolutely necessary to the conception of 
divine justice. In this form of punishment for moral evil, 
a primary condition for its being expiatory is the recc^ition 
that it is deserved. Hence there can be no such puni^ment 
so long as the disposition has not changed. The expiatcoy 
punishment must take place after the Wiedergebvrt.^ The 
new man must offer himself up as propitiation for the old. 
" Ber Ausgang aus der verderbten Gfeinnung in die gate ist 
als (" das Abeterben am alten Menschen, Xreozigung des 
Fleisches ") an sich schon Aufopferung und Antretung einer 
langen Beihe von t^beln des Lebens, die der neue Menscb in 
der Gesinnmig des Sohnes Gottes, namlich bios urn des Guten 
willen tibemimmt ; die aber doch eigentlich einem andem, 
namlich dem alten (denn dieser ist moralisch ein anderer), als 
Strafe gebiihrten." Shortly; after the Wiedergeburt, all the 

' "J«dor, w Tiel tit in wmen KT&ften iat, than vMgu am ein bMseni' 
Htnscih zn warden ; . . . (er kftiiii dann boffen, Aaaa,) was nicbt in Btduem Ver- 
m(>g«n iat, werde dnrch hdhore Uitvirkuog er^uut irerden " (ibid, Allg. Awn. 
P.1M). 

* Od thia Mtuewbat obaonra point in Eant'a treatise on Beligion, tt Enuo 
Piseher, OetehiehU d. n. Fhiloiopliii, Bd. iv. p. 419, a teg., 2 Anag. 

* R^igiim imurh. d. Oremtn d. blcesta VemuTi/l, h. Stiick I, Abecb. c 
(Hartanateiii, vi. p. ISe, et »eq.). 
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pain and evil of life, all the pheDomenal sabjectivity of man, 
recognised as merited puniahmeDt, are gladly endnied because 
therein the new-born man finds moral bleesedness. The 
lasting conBciouauesa that the; are merited is to him a proof 
of the strength and persistency of his disposition to the good ; 
he endares them gladly, because od them he bases his hope of 
final forgiveneas for his sins. Thus Kant eupposee man, by 
means of the renunciation of the evil disposition in the mystic 
Wudergeburt, to arrive at a position from which he can re- 
gard his phenomenal slavery even as a cause of moral 
blesBedness.* 

We cannot now criticise this fantastic system of Eant's, 
which supposes the whole phenomenal world produced as a 
means whereby man may purify his will, — the goal of uni- 
versal existence to be the production of morally perfect 
humanity. It must suffice here to note its relation to the 
doctrines of renunciation previously considered. In its general 
lines it agrees with those Christian types we have had under 
consideration ; the state of blessedness, Arahatship, is reached 
not by an intellectual, but by a supersensuous or mystical pro- 
cess. Eant, however, differs fJ?om Eckehart in that he does 
not suppose the state of blessedness to be attained by even a 
transcendental form of knowledge. It is not the ' higher 
knowlec^ ' of the real nature of things as they exist in the 
mind of God, which brings peace, but that willing submission 
to punishment which follows on acknowledged moral delin- 
quency. If we turn to Spinoza's purely intellectual stand- 
point we find Kant is at the very opposite pole of thought 
For Spinoza only the wise can attain blessedness, for Kant 
only the moral Nor does the latter philosopher by any 
means suppose morality a mere component part of wisdom ; it 
is based upon a universal moral apperception common to the 

' The followiiig itatetnent U yst; mggealdTe of Eant'i intenaetj ■athropO' 
morphic poaitioii: "A!le Ubel in der Welt im Allgemameii lis Stnfen fUr 
beguigene UbertreUuigen anzuMheD . . . Uegt TenniitUch der mensohlichen 
Vemanit sehr nuhe, welche geneigt ut, den Lsuf der Natur an die Gesetts der 
Homlltit anzokniipfen, and die darsua den OedoukeD sehr u&tiirlicb herror- 
biingt, du8 wir zuvor bessare Meii«cb«ii zn werdeu socheii Bollen, ehe wir 
Terlangen kSunen, y<ya den Ubeln dea Lebena be&eit zu werdeu, odei aie 
dnroli ttberwiegendea Wohl m vergiiteu" (ibid,, fbotoote, p, 1S8). 
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ignorant as well as to the wise. Understanding, judgment, 
^owlec^, do not tend to produce a ' good will,' and are not 
necesBstj : " um zu wissen, wae man zu thnn habe, urn ehrlicb 
und gut, ja sc^ar um weiae und tugendbaft zu sein." ' Could 
a greater gulf be well im^ined tbui exists between tbese two 
philosopbical systems 'i The one, Ftolemsean, causes the whole 
universe to revolve about man's moral nature ; the other, 
CopemicaD, does not even allow that nature to be the sun of 
its own insignificant sjstem. Only once, when both consider 
the freedom of God to consist not in indeterminism, but in 
absolute spontaneity, do they seem for an instant to approach. 
But evea here Kant is regarding the inner moral necessity, 
Spinoza the inner intellectual necessity of God's action.' 
Needless is it to compare the Buddhist with the critical 
philosophy. So &r from Gotama and Kant being at oppo- 
site poles of thought, they do not even think on the same 
planet! 

With Kant we must draw to a conclusion this brief review 
of some of the various doctrines of renunciation which have 
been propotmded with the aim of relieving man from his 
phenomenal slavery. Hitherto we have contented ourselves 
with endeavouring to put them clearly before the reader, and 
leaving him as a rule to judge of their l(^cal consistency. 
Apart &om this, however, there is a deeper question as to 
their practical value. In how far is the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, or the Spinozist really superior to the sorrow, the pain, 
above all to the passion of the sensuous world t The lives of 
Buddhist monks, of Christian ascetics and pietists, of the 
lens-polisber of Amsterdam, prove sufficiently that men can 
render themselves more or less indifTerent to the storm of 
outward sensation." Is such, however, the result of any phase 

' Of. tha Erster jlbadmitl of the Gnmdltgung ncr Jlfetcqihytih der Silita 
{EiiteaaUan, vi. p. ^11), which treats «epecially of this point. 

' Jteligioa ttmerhalb det OrtiKtn tCsr Utatm Femwi/l, Stiick 1, Altg. 
Anm. (Hut«iutoi]i, vi. p. 144, footnote). Cf. Spinom, Ethim, L 17, uid 
Defiu 7. 

' It is hudly ueceBaaiy b> u-goe with those who woold den; the po*tMlUy 
of inut freeing himself &om the intenmt; ot ontword sensation. It is matter 
of conuDon siperisnce. ' ' Der Henoch vergisst sich selbst : er verliert das 
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of theory, or ratbei an emotional state peculiar to certain 
iodiridualfl? Again, may we not question whether the re- 
nunciant obtains the greatest joy from life ? May not he 
who drinks deeper from the cup of existence find in greater 
joy more than sofGcient recompense for greater pain ? Nay, 
may we not ask with Herder, whether man has any ' right ' 
to remove himself into this blessed indifference, whether it 
must not destroy that sympathy for his fellows which can 
only arise from like passions, whether it does not ' rob the 
world of one of its most beautiful phenomena — man in his 
natural and moral grandeur ' ? ' We cannot now enter upon 
any analysis of theee doubts ; we refer merely to those philo- 
sophers who do not absolutely renounce senBUoas pleasures, 
as giving at least a partial solution, and shall conclude our 
ethic by a short investigation of the term ' [Aieuomenal 
slavery,' which wiU perhaps serve as a basis for criticising 
any future doctrine of renunciation which may lay claim to 
It^cal eonaisteniy. 

Phenomena in a variety of ways are capable of holding 
in bondage the Individual man. All we understand by 
'phenomenal slavery' is, that phenomena directly or in- 
directly produce certain effects in man which he is apparently 
incapable of controlling. So long as these effects tend to 
preserve his existence or favour his growth, he finds them 
causes of happiness, and does not rec^oise them as slavery. 
(In the normal state no one objects to being mhjeeUd to the 
sun's light and heat) When, however, these eSocta tend to 
destroy existence or dieck human growth, then they become 
sources of pain, and are at once recognised as limiting human 

Mifraft^ nnd er d«ase1b«u vetfolgt Die schenulicbaten Qnalen des Eoipets 
haben dnrcti eine einzige leb«n<iige IdM nntardriickt werdan konnen, die 
j<»Tn«l« in der 3eele heirschte. Menschen die Ton einem AHekt, iiuonderheit 
TOQ dem lebhaftoeten reiiut«ii Affekt imt«r alien, der Liebe OotUa, ergriRen 
wnrden, hiben Lel>en und Tod nioht gE*oht«t nnd sicli in diesen Abgriinde 
■Ubt Ideen wie im HimrasI gafuhlt" (Herder: FMlox^hie der OetchiAte der 
MaucMita, i., Bach v., Abaoh. iv.). 

' If an; fonn of AraluUhip became common tie should oeMt to meat in 
pnotical life tboM Hamlets and Fatistt who add so mnch to its riohnaaa and 
depth. The piooa and the resigned are in loroe reaped^ the moat tmintereattng 
of mortali. It ia the reatleaa and the rebeilioos, the protcatont and the doubter 
who have created modern literatore and even modem civiliaation. 
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firdedom. (The heat of the sun may be bo great as to produce 
sanBtroke.) BesideB acting as direct sources of pain and pleaeore, 
phenomena, either immediately or by continuous repetition, 
are capable of producing in man certain desires, piedis- 
poaitions, and prejudices. These are not the sources of any 
direct pain or pleasure, but become the standard according 
to which future sensations will be judged as pleasur- 
able or painfuL To the first kind of phenomenal slavery, 
to that which &vours man's growth, only the extreme and 
of course irrational ascetic can raise any objectiona The 
extent of these pleasurable phenomena is to the theol<^:ian 
' the aigument from design ' ; to the evolutionist, evidence of 
the extent to whidi mankind and its surronndings have in the 
course of their deyelopment been mutually adapted. The direct 
pain-producing sensations, however, are those which peculiarly 
convince man of his absolute subjectivity to the phenomenal 
world. The theologian, regarding man as the centre of the 
universe, finds his rationale for pain in the supersensuons, — 
it is means to a Willentlduierung with transcendental effects ; 
the evolutionist considers that it merely marks the limit to 
which the present human type has adapted itself to its surround- 
ings. Here the evolatiomst can bring less comfort than the 
theologian, for the latter teaches the individual that he is 
bearing pain with a purpose, i.e. with a view to future 
pleasure. Can the philosopher of renunciation also o3er 
any remedy? A painful sensation is not like a sensuous 
desire ; there can be no possibility of directly renouncing it. 
If we turn to the theories of most of the thinkers we have 
examined, we find them asserting that a knowledge of the real 
nature and cause of the painful sensation — the wider insight 
which recognises man's true relation to the universe wherein 
he is placed — will make him indifferent to his personal 
discomfort, and so free him from thui phenomenal slavery. 
This is the practically identical view of Eckehart, Spinoza, 
and Goetha The intellect ceases to chafe against what it 
recognises aa an absolute necessity. To the vulgar mind it 
might appear that an earthquake would be none the less 
crushing a phenomenon, were its causes calculable, and the 
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catastrophe recognised as an abaolutely neoessaiy step io the 
coemic development ; nor, again, is it apparent bow a tooth- 
ache is the leas painful becanse its (nigin and pathology are 
exactly understood. NeTeitheless there can be small doubt 
that the mental condition has a great influence over the 
manner in which pain is endured. Not only is illness oftien 
cured by mental excitement, but, what is more to our purpose, 
consciousness of pain lb lost. Where faith and superstition 
are recognised as influencing factors, is it not perhaps con- 
ceivable that knowledge too may have its value ? Such at 
least has been the opinion of more than one of the world's 
great thinkers, and the problem is on this account worth the 
investigation of the scientific psychologist. 

If we turn to the last type of phenomenal influence we 
have referred to, namely, that which leads to the creation of 
desires and predispositions, whereby a standard of individnal 
pleasure and pain is produced — we find ourselves in the 
peculiar sphere of the renunciant. Here it seems perfectly 
possible that the renunciation of a predisposition or desire 
may diminish pain, and so lessen the positive or hostile side of 
phenomenal slavery. In order to ascertain how renunciation 
is possible we must examine briefly the origin of each pre- 
dispositions and desires. These affections arise &om the peculiar 
' set ' of either mind or body. Under the term 'set ' I refer to 
the result of influences such aa race -development, social or 
physical environment, whereunder the individual is to a great 
extent purely subjective. In so far as the mind comes to any 
conclusions of its own, and by these concliisionB guides the body 
or itself, — in so far as it adopts a reasoned system of life and 
belief — it cannot be called subjective. Here there is no 
question of phenomenal slavery. What we have to consider 
is the tendency of the phenomenal world to form affections is 
the individual For the sake of brevity we shall term the 
mental set, a predisposition ; the bodily set, a desire. First, 
with r^ard to the desire : as a general rule, it is the out- 
come of the past development of the race. To this extent it 
is almost beyond the power of the individual to renounce it. 
His body and the desire are the outcome of a common growth 
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— the deeire is a phyaiologic&l need. It ia impossible to 
renounce the deeire to sleep, or to eat, or to have sexual 
intercouise. On the other hand, these ' racial ' desires may 
to a certain extent be varied, be diminished or eza^eiated. 
This variation in the desire is capable of becoming as 
' mental habit ' a standard of pleasure or pain. Here in the 
variation is the sphere of the renuuciant. To him the 
problem which direction of variation he shall foster, which 
he shall repress, becomes all-impOTtant. The answer to this 
problem can onlj be ascertained by investigating the nature 
of the particular desire, it becomes a matter of psychological 
and physiological knowledge ; a clear insight into the causes 
of the desire will point out which form of gratification is physio- 
logically useful, which is harmfuL The man is &eed from 
phenomenal slavery by thai renunciation which is based on 
hnowledge. The term ' harmful ' most be understood to refer 
not only to direct injury to the individual, but to that which 
is indirectly harmful to him by producing injuiy to his 
fellows. It will indeed be found on investigation that as the 
human type has been persistent in the stru^le for exist- 
ence chiefly by its development of the sodal instinct, so that 
variation which is harmful to others is in general checbed by 
the fact that it brings direct injuiy to the varying individual. 
Finally, let us torn to the predisposition. The field for 
inquiry is here so extensive, that it must suf&ce to note one 
or two aspects of the subject. Predispositions exercise an 
enormous influence over the life and the thought of the 
human race ; it is within the bounds of possibility that Vba 
individual actuaUy comes into the world disposed to accept 
the beliefe and modes of thought customary to his forefathers. 
But at any rate long before he arrives at years when he can 
investigate for himself, the customary methods of thought 
and belief have been ei^rained in his mind; his mind has 
received a permanent set. Social and religious prejudices are 
80 grafted by youthful surrouudingB and early training Upon 
his nature that man does not stop to inquire whether they have 
any rational bases, they have become predispositions, and he 
treats them much as he does his innate physical desires. As 
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examples of anoh prediapodtioDEi we may mention the beliefs 
in the immortality of the soul and in the existence of a 
masterful personal Giod — in short, the two Buddhist deluaionfl 
of individnality and ritnalism. These predispositions have 
led the theologian to assert the truth of the belief owing to 
the universality of its existence ; the anthropologist to inquire 
whether man will not always arrive at the same mental con- 
cations under the influence of similar forces of derelopmeot ; 
and the erolutionist to suggest that something in these pre- 
dispositions may tend in the struggle for existence to preserve 
the groups that possess them. For example, the tribe which 
has evolved in some random manner the conception of immor- 
tality may be more fearless in battle than its neighbours, and 
thus be the more likely to predominate ; or, again, a second 
tribe which has attained to a strong belief in the existence of 
a personal god, and thus possesses a centre for common worship 
and a symbol for united action, may thereby be placed in a 
position of advantage with r^ard to other groups having a 
less definite religion, or no religion at aU. We thus see how 
a tribe with a prejudice may possibly tend to be a surviving 
variation.' A predisposition or a prejudice having absolutely 
no rational basis, may have a social value and tend to pre- 
serve an individual or group of individuals in the straggle for 
existence. Do we not here catch a glimpse of how a nearly 
universal predisposition may exist without our being able to 
give it a rational basis ? We can perhaps trace its historical 
growth, we may see how it took root, and the mode in which 
it has developed ; but the utmost we can assert is, that its 
origin and permanence are due to the assistance it gives the 
human race in the struggle for life. What is true of such pre- 
dispositions, and of the resulting prejudices or beliefs in the 
mind of mankind as a whole, applies equally well to the 
customary beliefe of smaller sections of human society. Such 
beliefs may have absolutely no rational basis, may indeed be 
demonstrably ialse, but the race, the tribe, the society may 

■ There is little donbt in mj own mind, that the mrviyal of the Jewish 
race has been largely due to two irrational beliefs, the one in the Bpscial efficacy 
of their tribal god, and the other in the value of oiraanicisiou. 
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in the long ran force them upon all or upon the majority of its 
members, — those who do not accept the belief being destroyed, 
ezpelled, or ostracised. The deeper knowledge, the clearer 
insight may show the individual that many beliefe are due 
only to racial predispositionB ; that they are intellectually 
&lse and productive of paio and misery to the individual 
Se may go so far as to renounce for himself all the Buddhist 
delusions, but can such renun<dation become a general rule ? 
May not the non-renouncing sections of humanity ultimately 
survive ? Will the race always force its predi^toaltions as 
Motors of permanence upon the great mass of its members i 
For the sake of race survival may not the individual be corn* 
polled to believe what is intellectually absurd ? We can &ee 
ourselves by study &om our predispositions, but may we not 
thus be opposing the interests of the race by eliminating 
certain &ctors of its permanency ? As in the days of early 
Christianity, mankind may again come to look apon the intellect 
as prejudicial to its wel^ue. A movement akin to that of the 
Salvation Army might carry society over a critical period when 
its very existence hung in the balance, and humanity might 
again believe with Luther that intellect is the devil's aichwhore. 
Herein lies one of the deepest and most momentous problems 
of renunciation, and one which the philosophers of renuncia- 
tion have but lightly touched upon. This is the secret of our 
modern pessimism and optimism, — they are involved in the 
impossibility or the possibility of permanent intellectual 
progress for all classes. The answer given to this problem 
will determine the value to be placed upon a life of intellectual 
activity and the wisdom or folly of those who attempt to 
enlatge the sphere of baman knowledge. Does the human 
mind, as the centuries roll by, tend to &ee itself from irrational 
beli^, and grasp things in their true relation to their sur- 
roundings ? Does it more and more succeed in casting off 
phenomenal slavery by reducing its sensations to an intelligible 
sequence ? Do human predispositions tend to take the firmer 
basis of intellect, ot must the individual always be ultimately 
sacri£ced to everything which, regardless of its Intellectual truth 
or &lsehood, contributes to the preservation of the race 1 Does ■ 
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or does not siirvivuig belief approximate more and moT« to 
rational insight 1 On the answers which are given to these 
questions must largely depend the possibility of man's freedom 
&om ' phenomenal slavery.' We shall not have long to wait 
for these answers as far as concerns our own folk. /In the 
great Bocial and religious changes which are looming so 
large in the near future, will intellect or market-place 
rhetoric guide oar people 1 
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THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE MARKET-PLACE 
AND OF THE STUDY' 

'Who will abeolTe 7011 bad Chrietiana ? ' 'Study,' I replied, 'and 
Knowledge.' — Conrad MtUh in a UtUr to Ptler Eherhaeh, circa 1610 

Teerr are two typeB of human character which must hare 
impressed themselTeB even upon those least observant of the 
phases of life which surround ua Nor is it onlj in observing 
the present, but also in studying the past, that we find the 
same two types influencing, each in its own pecuhar fashion, 
the growth of human thought and the forms of human society. 
By ' studying the past ' I do not mean reading a popular 
historical work, but taking a hundred, or better fifty, years in 
the life of a nation, and studying thoroughly that period. 
Each one of us is capable of such a study, although it may 
require the leisure moments, not of weeks, but of years. It 
means understanding, not only the pohtics of that nation 
during those years ; not only what its thinkers wrote ; not 
only how the educated classes thought and lived ; but in 
addition how the mass of the folk struggled, and what aroused 
their feeling or stirred them to action. In this latter respect 
more may often be learnt from folk-soi^ and broadsheets 
than from a whole round of foreign campaigns. Any one 
who has made some such study as I have suggested, will not 
only have recognised these two opposing types of human 

> This lecture wis delivered st South Place Institate, on Sundaj, IToTembei 
2B, 1885, uid kftorWBtdB printed sb s pamphlet, dedicated to Heurj Bradshaw, 
agenoine 'mut of thestady.' 
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character, but be better able to judge of the parts whidi the^ 
have played in human deyetopment. Without aBserting that 
one of these types is thoroughly hannful, and that the other 
is alone of refj social Talue, we may still inquire whether the 
one be not of more service to humanity than the other, and 
whether we ought not to try and repress the one and cultivate 
the other. If, on examining longer periode of human histoiy, we 
find that in the more developed extant societies the first type 
is tending to recede before the second, we shall be considerably 
aided in arriving at a judgment of their relative social value. 

The two types which I am deeirous of placing before you 
this morning I term the " Man of the Market-Place," and the 
" Man of the Study." Let me endeavour to explain to you 
what meanings I attach to these namea 

In the earlier forms of human society impnlaes to certain 
lines of social conduct are transmitted Irom generation to 
generation, either by direct contact between old and young, 
or possibly by some hereditary principle. Upon these im- 
pulses the stability of the society depends ; they have been 
evolved in the race-struggle for existeoce. Looked at from 
an outside point of view, they form the social custom and 
the current morality of that stage of society. Without them 
the society would decay, and yet no man in that primitive state 
understands when or how they have arisen. Viewed on the one 
aide as indispensable to the race, and on the other appearing 
to have no origin in human reason or human power, it is not to 
be wondered at if we find morality and custom in these early 
forms of civilisation associated with the superhuman. To 
give the strongest possible sanction to morality — for on that 
sanction race-existence depends — it is associated with the 
supersensuous, it becomes part of a religious cult. Immorality, 
the only rational meaning of which is something anti- 
social, becomes dn ; it plays a part in the relation of each 
individual to the supernatural. Nor is it hard to under- 
stand how such a superstition might be a valuable factor in 
race -preservation. On the scientific and historical baais 
there is no difficulty whatever in explaining how morality 
has come uo have a supematnial value, nor why the belief ia 
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a Bupem&tnral sanction should be so wideepread You may 
be inclined to object: Bnt every reasoning person considers 
immorality as another term for what is anti-social ! This 
may be quite tme, bat reasoning persons are not to be met with 
on every Sabbath day's jonmey ; and I find vast nmnbers of 
those with whom I come in contact still talk of morality 
and immorality, of good and evil, as if they had an absolute or 
abstract value, and were not ff^onymous with what is social 
and anti-sooiaL When a great modem thinker like Eant can 
lay down the absurd proposition that the world ertats in 
order that man may have a field for moral action ; when iiom 
thousandB of voices in this land, from the platform and the press, 
we hear vague cries for justice and morality, for human rights, 
and for divine retribution, then indeed we become conscious 
how widespread is the delusion that there is an absolute code 
of moraUty or justice which ia hidden somewhere in the 
inner conscioumess of each individual In judging of 
Christianity, not as a revelation, but as a system of morality, 
we are often apt to give it too high praise, foi^tting that to 
the teaching of Jesus the Christ, carried to its legitimate 
outcome in the Latin Fathers, modem Europe owes the 
supwstition that life is created for morality, not morality 
created for life. I assert, that life exists for wider purposes 
than mere morality ; morality is only a condition which 
renders social life possible. I am moral, not because such is 
the object of my life, but because by being so I gratify the 
social impulses impressed upon me by early education, and 
by hereditary instinct. Gratification of impulse brings 
pleasure, and pleasure in life is one of the conditions necessary 
to oar grasping it and working it to the full extent of its rich 
possibilities. 

If we agree, then, that morality is what is social, and 
immorality what is anti-social, that neither has an absolute 
or supernatural value, we shall be led to inquire of any course 
of action how it afitscts the welfare of society ; not only the 
welfare of those towards whom the action may be directed, but 
of him who is its source, for both alike belong to society. 
To judge whether an action be moral or not we must invest!* 
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gate its effects, Bot 0DI7 on othera, but on self. Now if the 
things we had to deal with were all as simple as murdet or 
hnite-seneuality, there would be no difBciilt7 in judging their 
effect on others or on self, — in determining their anti-social 
character. Bat most of our conduct in human life is tat 
more difficult of analysis, &r more complex in its bearings 
on others and on self. In addition conduct often requires 
an immediate decision. When a man decides rapidly on 
his course of action, we say he is a man of character ; when 
bis decisions prove in the sequel to have been generally 
correct, we attribute to him insight or wisdom. We look 
upon him as a wise man, and endeavour to imitate him, or 
to learn from him. The inaigbt or wisdom we have thus 
spoken of, and which is so intimately connected with 
character, is the result of training, of mental disoipline, or of 
what in the bioad sense of the word we may term education. 
It is not only experience of men, but still more a knowledge 
of the laws which govern human society, of the effects of 
certain courses of action as manifested in history, nay even 
of natural laws, whether mechanical or physiological, which 
govern man because he is a part of nature ; it is all this which 
makes up education. But more, this knowlet^, this education, 
in itself is not sufficient to form what we term a wise man ; 
each truth learnt from science or history must have become 
a part of man's existence ; the theoretical truth must form 
such a part of his very being, that it influences almost 
unconsciously every practical action; the comparatively 
trivial doings of each day must all be consistent with, I will 
even say dictated by, those general laws which have been 
deduced from a study of history and &om a study of science. 
Then and then only a man's actions become certain, har- 
monious, and definite in purpose ; then we recognise that we 
have to deal with a man of cbaiactei ; with a man whose 
morality is something more than a superstition — it is an 
integral part of his thinking being. If a theory of life is 
worth studying, let its propounder give evidence that it has 
moulded his own character, that it has been the mainspring of 
his own actions. There is no truer touchstone of the value 
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of a philoBophical STstem. Exsmine the lives of the great 
German metapbfBicians, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, ^ou 
will find them men who were petnlant, irritable, even cowardly 
in action. Examine the life of a Spinoza and you will for the 
first time underBtand his philosophy ; it was an element of 
bis being. 

Lecturing irom this platform nearly three years ago, 1 
described &eetbougbt not merely as the shaking off of dog- 
matism, but as the single-minded devotion to the pursuit of 
truth. Beep thought, patient study, even the labour of a 
whole life might be needed before a man obtained the right 
to call himself a &eethinker. Some of my audience, in the 
discussion which foUowed, strongly objected to such a system 
as leaving no place for morality, for the play of the emotiona. 
I was much struck by the objections at the time, as it showed 
me what a gulf separated my conceptioo of morality &om that 
of some of my audience, l^actical morality was then, and is 
still to me the gratification of the social passion in one's 
actions. But in what fashion must this gratification take 
place ? On the basis of those principles of hmnan conduct 
whidi we have deduced by study tiom history- and from 
science. As 1 said then the ignorant and the uneducated 
cannot be freethinkers ; so I say now the ignorant and the 
uneducated cannot be moral As I said then fteethought is 
an ideal to which we can only approximate, an ideal which 
expands with every advance of our positive knowledge; so 
I say now moraU^ is an ideal of human action to whidi 
we can only approximate — an ideal whidt expands with 
every advance of our positive knowledge. As the true free- 
thinker must be in possession of the highest knowledge of 
his time, so he will be in possession of all that is known of 
the laws of human development He, and he only, is 
capable of folfilling his social instinct in accordance with 
those laws. He, and he only, is capable of being really moral 
Morality is not the blind following of a social impulse, but a 
habit of action based upon character, a habit moulded by that 
knowledge of truth which must become an integral part of 
our being. 
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Let me give 70U one or two examples of what I mean hy 
the relatioD of morality to knowledge. The question of 
compulsory vaccination is one which can only be answered 
by investigation of general laws and particular statistics, not 
always ea^y accessible or easily intelligible when accessible ; 
yet, notwithstanding this, the question has been dragged on 
to the hustings, made a matter of ' human right,' ' individual 
liberty,' and those other vague generahties which abound on 
the market-place. Another good example ia that of sexual 
morality; here the most difficult' questions arise, which axe 
intimately connected with almost every phase of our modem 
social life. These questions are extremely hard to answer; 
they involve not only a wide study of comparative history, 
but frequently of the most complex problems in biol(^ ; oft«n 
problems which that science, still only in its infancy, has 
not yet solved. Such questions we ought to approach with 
the most cautious, the most impartial, the most earnest minds, 
because their very nature tends to excite our prejudices, 
to thrust aside our intellectual rule, and so, to warp our 
judgment. But what do we find in actual life? These 
quwtions are brought on to the market-place ; they are made 
the subject of app^ on the one side to the supernatural, or to 
some absolute code of morality, — on the other side to strong 
emotions, which, utterly untutored, are the natural outcome 
of our strong social impulses. Where we might expect a calm 
appeal to the results of science and the foots of human history, 
we are confionted with the deity, absolute justice, the moral 
rights of man, and other terms which are calculated to excite 
strong feeling, while they successfully screen the yawning void 
of our ^orance. 

As a last example, let me point to a problem which is 
becoming all-important to our age — the great social change, 
the economic reoi^anisation, which is pressing upon us. 
We Done of us know exactly what is coming ; we are only 
conscious of a vast feeling of unrest, of discontent with our 
present social oi^nisation, which manifests itseli^ not in one 
or two little groups of men, but throi^hout all the strata of 
society. The sooiahstic movement in England would have 
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little meaQing if we weie to weigh its importance bj the 
axistiiig Bocifjist societies or their OTgans in the presa It is 
becaose we find thToughoat all clasBes a decay of the old 
conceptionB of social justice and of the old principles of 
social action — a growing diabelief in once accepted economic 
laws — a tendency to question the rery foandations of our 
social system ; it is because of these manifestations that we 
can speak of a great social problem befoie ns. This problem 
is one of the hardest which a nation can have to work out ; 
one which requires all its ene^y, and all its intellect ; it is 
firaught with the h^hest possibilities and the most terrible 
dangeta Human society cannot be changed in a year, 
scarcely in a hundred years ; it is an organism as complex 
as that of the most differentiated type of physical life ; you 
can ruin that oi^anism as you can destroy Ufe, but temoold 
it you cannot without the patient labour of generations, even 
of centuriea That labour itself must be dkected by know- 
ledge, knowledge of the laws which have dictated the rise 
and decay of human societies, and of those physical influences 
which manifest themselves in humanity as t^nperament, im- 
pulse, and passion. No single man, no single group of men, 
no gen^stion of men can remodel human society ; their in- 
fluence when measured in the future will be found wondrously 
insignificant. They may, if they are strong men of the 
market-place, produce a German Befotmatioa or a French 
Bevolution ; but when the historian, not of the outside, but 
of the inside, comes to investigate that phase of society before 
and after the movement, what does he find ? A great deal of 
human pain, a great deal of destruction. And of human 
creation? The veriest little; new forms here and there 
perhaps, but under th^n the old slave turning the old wheel ; 
humanity toiling on under the old yoke ; the same round of 
human selfishness, of human misery, of human ignorance—^ 
touched here and there, as of old, by the same human beauty, 
the same human greatness. 

It is because the man of the study recognises how little is 
the all which even extended insight vrill enable him to do for 
social change that he condemns the man of the market-place. 
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who not only thinks he imderBtands the terms of the social 
problem, but has even fotmd its solution. The man of the 
study is convinced that really to change human society re- 
quires long generations of educational labour. Human pro- 
gress, like Nature, never leaps ; this is the most certain of all 
Uws deduced from the study of human development. I£ this 
be formulated in the somewhat obscure phase : " Social growth 
takes place by evolution not by revolution," the man of the 
market-place declares in one breath that his revolution is an 
evolution, and in the next either sii^ some glorious chant, 
a blind appeal to force, or informs you that be can shoulder 
a rifle, and could render our present society impossible by 
the use of dynamite, with the properties of which he is 
weU acquainted. Poor fellow ! would that he were as well 
acquainted with the properties of human nature ! 

The examples I have placed before you may be snfiicient 
to show how much morality is a question not of feeling but 
of knowledge and study. In a speech at the recent Church 
Congress a theologian, a man of the market-place, declared 
that he considered questions of ethics as lying outside the 
field of the intellect ; that is one of the most immoral state- 
ments I have ever come across.' It causes one almost to 
despair of one's country and its people, when it is possible 
for the holders of such views to be raised to positions of 
great social and educational influence I 

You will feel, I know, that it is a very hard saying ; The 
ignoravi cannot he moral. It is so opposed to all the Chris- 
tian conceptions of morality in which we ourselves have been 
reared, and which have been impressed upon our forefathers 
Sar generations. Morality with the Christian is a matter of 
feeling; obedience to a code revealed by a transcendental 
manifestation of the deity. The hundreds of appeals made 
weekly from the pulpits of this country, urging mankind to a 
moral course of life, are appeals to the emotions, not to the 
reason. In my sense of the words, they are made by men of 
the market-place, not by men of the study. The Christian 

' [While the aatirohiBt of the preoeding paragraph has sunk into the abjam, 
the theologian of this haa now rvaohed a biahopric.] 
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movement, aa Mark Fattisoo has well pointed out, arose 
entirely outside the sphere of educated thought. tTnlike 
modem freethoi^ht, it was not the outcome of the knowledge 
and culture of its age. In its neglect of the great Greek 
systems of philosophy, it was a return to blind emotion, even 
to barbarism. This opposition of Christianity and Beaaon 
reached its climax in the second century, possibly with Ter- 
tuUian. " What," writes this Father, " have the philosopher 
and Christian in common t The disciple of Greece and the 
diaciple of heaven 1 What have Athens and Jerusalem, the 
Church and the Academy, heretics and Christians, in common ? 
There is no more euriosity for us, now that Christ has come, 
nor any occasion for farther investigation, since we have the 
Gospel . . . The Son of God is dead ; it is right credible, 
because it is absurd ; beii^ buried, he has arisen ; it is certain, 
because it is impossible." 

Althot^h there have been periods of history when Chris- 
tianity has stood in the van of intellectual pn^ress, ve must 
yet hold that she has oa the whole, and perhaps not un- 
naturally, exhibited a suspicion of human reason. She has 
preferred the methods of the market-place to those of the 
study ; men of words, prophets, and orators may be picked up 
at every street comer ; the scholar, the man of thought re- 
quires a lifetime in the making, and, being made, will he any 
longer be a Christian ? If, and if only, he finds Christianity 
to be one with the highest knowledge of his age. 

I have endeavoured to emphasise this relation of Chris- 
tianity to the inteUect, because our current morality is essen- 
tially Christian — is essentially a matter of blind feeling — and 
hence it comes about that we find the statement : The ignorant 
cannot be moral, such a very hard saying. The freethinker, 
placing on one side the supernatural, finding an all-sufficient 
religion in the purauit of truth, in the investigation of law, 
will surely not be content to accept the old Christian con- 
ception of morality ? To leave his reason on this point out 
of account, and to appeal to feeling as a test of truth ? Let 
him remember what other teachers, in their way aa great as or 
greater than Jesus — greater if we measure them by intel* 
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lectual power — havB taught. With Gotama the Bnddba 
knowledge was the kej to the higher life ; right liviog the 
outcome of self-culture. Moses the son of Maimon, ohief of 
Jewish philosophers, tells us that evil is the work of infirm 
souls, and that infirm souls shall seek the wise, the physicians of 
the souL Averroes, the greatest of mediseval freethinkers, whom 
Christian art ' depicted with Judas cxushed in the Jaws of 
Satan, asserted that knowledge is the only key to perfect 
living. That Spinoza taught that all evil arisee from confused 
ideas, firom ignorance, is more generally known. If the philo- 
sophers, as Tertollian has declaimed, are the patriarchs and 
prophets of heretics, then suiely we ireethinkers should attend 
to what they have taught ! But I can give you a still more 
atrikii^ instance of how the man of the study have based 
morality upon knowledge. I refer to that little hand of real 
workers, to the Humanists of the early sixteenth century. 
Men like Erasmus, Sebastian Brant, and Conrad Muth were 
working for a real reformation of the German people on the 
hasis of education, of knowledge, of that progress which alone 
is sure, because it is based on the reason. These men, one 
and aU, identified immorality vrith ignorance; the immoral 
man with the fool Feared on the one side by the monks, 
abused on the other by the Lutherans, they were asked : ' Who 
wiU absolve you bad Christians ? ' ' Study,' they replied, ' and 
Knowledge.' It were instructive, had we time, to see how 
the labour of these men of the study was swept away by the 
popular passion roused by the men of the market-place. 
Suffice it to say that Luther described evil-doing as dis- 
obedience to a supernatural code ; sin as a want of belief in 
Jesus the Christ ; and reason as the ' archwhore ' and ' devil's 
bride.' Appealing to popular ignorance and blind emotion, 
he reimposed upon half Europe the Christian conception of 
morality ; and we freethinkers of to-day have again to start 
from the standpoint of the Humanists : Study and Knowledge 
alone absolve from sin ; morality is impossible to the ignorant. 
If you will agree with me, at least for the purposes of my 
present lecture, that the ideal moral nature is a character 
moulded by study and knowledge — a mind which is not only 
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in posaessioD of facts, but in which the laws drawn from 
these facts have become modes of thought inexplicably wound 
up with its being, tiien we ma; proceed further and inquire : 
How can this ideal be approached ? What is the motive 
force behind it ? How does it affect our practical conduct ? 

Sow can this ideal he approached ? If immorality be one 
with ignorance, this question is not hard to answer. The moral 
life to the freethinker is like the religious life, it is a growth 
— a growth in knowledga As the freethinker's religion is the 
pursuit of truth and his sole guide the reason, so his morality 
consists in the application of that truth to the practical side of 
lifa The freethinker's morality is a part of his religious nature, 
even as much as the Christian's la part of his. More than 
once a Christian has said to me : "I do not deny that yon 
present freethiukera may be moral. You have been brought 
op in the Christian faith, and its morahty still influences 
yoor lives. How will it be, however, with your children and 
your children's children, who have never felt that influence ? " ^ 
" Never felt that influence ? " I reply. " No ! but the 
influence of something more human, something which is 
matter not of belief, bnt of knowledge ; something which can 
guide their life infinitely more surely than a supernatural code. 
The morality which springs from the human, the rational 
guidance of the social impulse, is ten times more stable than 
the morality which is based i^n the emotional appeals of a 
dermatic faith." When the Christifui comes to me and prates 
of his morality, the enthusiasm of the market-place masters me, 
I feel like Hamlet scorning Laertes' love for Ophelia — 

Why, I will fight with him upon this tlieme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

'Swoonda, ehow me wh&t tlioult do : 

Woo*! weep ? woo't fight I woo't fost ? wm^t tear thyaelf t 

Woo't drink up eisel ! eat a crocodile ? 

Ill do it Boet thou come here to whiite ? 

1 This Temarkable 



lorality before Chriat, c 
men, however gaTOge, can coDtinne to exist without a Bocial code, a morality of 
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To outface me with leaping in hei gnve ? 
Be buried quick with her, and eo will I : 
And, if thon prate of monntfunB, let them throw 
Uilliona of acres on ua, till oni ground. 
Singeing his pttto sgaiiiBt the burning zone, 
Make C^ like a wart I Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thon. 

That we freethinkers have do moral code, or 011I7 the 
remnaDtB of an antique faith — piejudices gained from a 
ChriBtian education which cUng like limpets to the rock of 
our intellectual being — is the libel of ignorance. We kave 
a morality, and those who hold it assert that it stands above 
the Christian diBpensation, as the Christian above the Hebrew. 
Like the Hebrew, however, it is a matter of law, and the law- 
giver is Season. Season is the only lawgiver, hj whom the 
iotellectoal forces of the nineteenth centurj can be ordered 
and disciplined. The only practical method of making society 
as a whole approach the freethinker's ideal of moraUt; is to 
educate it, to teach it to use its reason in guiding race instincte 
and social impulses. Understand what I mean hj the end of 
education. I do not mean mere knowledge of scientific or historic 
&cte; but these facts co-ordinated into laws, and theee laws made 
so much a mode of thoi^ht, that thc^ are the received rules of 
human action. The learned man may be in no sense of the 
word educated, and is thus frequently inmioraL Oft«n what 
we are accustomed to call education is merely the means to its 
attaimnent. Tou must give youi folk — if you wish it to be 
moral, to have social stability — not only the means of educa- 
tion, but the leisure to pursue that means to its end. Let us 
put this statement in a more direct form. Society depends for 
its stability on the morality of the individual The morality 
of the individual is co-ordinate with his education. It is there- 
fore a primary function of society to educate its members. 

It may even seem to some of you a platitude when I say 
that to improve the morality of society you must improve its 
education. Yet how iar is this principle carried into practice 
by our would-be moral reformers? Do they set themselves 
down to the hfe-long task of slowly but surely educating 
their feUows ? Or do they rash out into the market-place, 
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pioGlaini that God bids men do this or that ; that this or 
that coarse of action is virtnous, is righteous, is moral, without 
once troubling to define their words ? How many such 
moral reformers have made that study of science and history, 
have gained that knowledge of social and physical law which 
would enable them to be moral themselves, to say nothing of 
guiding their fellows ? In many of the complex problems of 
modem life, we freethinkers can only say, that we are 
atru^Ung towards the light, that we are endeaTouring to 
gain that knowleci^ which will lead us to their solution. 
And yet how often does the man of the market-place rush 
by OS proclaiming what he thinks an obvious truth, appealing 
to the blind passions of the ignorant mass of humanity, and 
drawing after him snob a flood of popular energy that those 
germs of intellectual life and rational action which for years 
we may have been laboriously implanting disappear in the 
torrent ! After the flood has subsided, when human life has 
returned, as history shows us it invariably does, to its old 
channels, the men of the study come back to what may be 
left of their old labours and begin afresh their endless process 
of education. Some few will be disheartened and lose all faith, 
but the many know that the work in which they are engaged 
requires the slow evolution of centuries, — not to accomplish, 
because there is no end to human knowledge, no end to the 
discovery of truth, but even — to manifest itself in its results. 
The man of the study has no desire to leave a name as the 
proponnder of an idea; he is content to have enjoyed the 
fulness of life, to have passed a Ufe re%iou8, because it is 
rational, — because it has been spent in accordance with the 
highest knowledge of his day, — and moral, because it has been 
directed to social ends, to the purposes of education, to the 
discovery and spread of truth. 

It is easy to see how the man who has time for education, 
for self-culture, may strive towards the freethinker's standard 
of morality. But what about the toiler, the man whose days 
are spent in the hard round of purely mechanical labour ? I 
can only reply that so long as such a man has no time for 
tiie development of his intellectual nature, he cannot be 
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moral in my sense of the word He may follow inatinotively a 
certain course of action, which may not in ordinary matters be 
directly anti-social, but la the complex problems of life he 
will as often go wrong as go right. The existence of lai^ 
masses of men in our present society incapable of moral action 
is one of the gravest questions of the time ; it indicates the 
instability of oar social forma. It places at the disposal of 
the men of the market-place a power of stirring up popular 
passion, the danger of which it is hard to ezt^erate. That 
education is now a privilege of class, is the strongest aigument 
which our socialistic firiends could adopt if they fcnew how to 
use it aright, but it is not one with which they can appeal to 
the blind feeling of the masses. If all social reform be, as I 
am convinced it is, the outcome of increased morality alone, 
and if morality be a matter of education and of knowledge, 
then all real social reform can only proceed step by step with 
the slow, often hardly perceptible, process of popular education. 
What a field of social action lies here for all who wish to 
enjoy the fulness of life ! Here the fireethinker's mission is at 
once religious and moral. His morality — not perhaps in the 
sense of the market-place, bat at least in that of the study 
— is socialism, his religions cult is that pursuit of truth, 
which, when obtained, directs his moral, his social action. 
Would that more men of learning were so educated as to recog- 
nise this new code of social action ! We want education for 
the masses, not that the workman may make ten good screws 
where he formerly made nine bad ones, but that every member 
of society may be capable of moral, that is, of social action. 
Men of science are always asserting the need of technical 
education for the English artisan, if he is to survive in the 
battle for existence with German and American rivals. A more 
pitiable plea for technical education could hardly be imagined. 
Freethinkers demand technical education for the workman, 
because we believe that it enables him to replace a mechanical 
routine by a series of intelligent acts ; we believe that when 
be is acctistomed to intelligent, rather than to empirical 
action in handicraft, he will no longer be content with an 
unreasoned code of social action ; he will begin to inquire and 
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to investigate ; — hia morality also will become a matter of 
thought and of knowledge, no longer of foith and of custom. 
That would iudeed be a great Btep towards social raform, a 
great advance in social stability. To the freethinkers of the 
old school, who fancy theii sole mission is to destroy Chris- 
tianity, we of the new school cry : ' Go and study Christianity ; 
learn what it, as a purely human institution, has in IdOO 
years done and fidled to do, then only will yon be in a position 
iu destroying to create ; — to create that religion which alone 
can play a great part in the future.' To the socialists of the 
old school, who think that revolutionary Station, paper 
schemes of social reconstruction, and manifestoes appealing to 
class passion, are the only poaaible modes of action, we of the 
new school cry : ' Go out and educate, create a new morality, 
the basis of which shall be knowledge, and socialism will 
come, although in a shape which none of us have imagined. 
It may need the labour of centuries, but it is the one method 
of action, which at each step gives us sure foothold. To the 
firm ground of reason trusts the man who would build for 
posterity.' 

So much, then, in answer to our first question of the 
method by which we can approach the moral ideal 

Our second question : WTuU is the motive force behind this 
morality ? leads me to a point, which has given the title to 
this leoture, and presents undoubted difficulty to those who 
have thrown aside all appeal to the emotions as the motive 
force in conduct. The energy which enables a man of the 
market-place to cany out his projects, may be measured by 
' the amount of enthusiasm he is capable of raising among his 
fellow men. To create enthusiasm by an appeal to Uie 
emotions, and direct It to a definite goal, is essentially the 
method of the man of the market-pkce. He does not try 
to move men throagh their reasons, he does not try to 
educate them, but be strives to influence their feelings, to 
excite their passions, and, in so doing, to raise their enthu- 
siasm for the caase he has at heart. Party passion, super- 
stition, religious hatred, national prejudices, class - feeling, 
eveoy phase of individual desire or of race-impulse, is made 
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use of by the man of the m&rket-pl&ce to raise the excite- 
ment necessary for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
Where can the man of the Btudy find a motiye force, an 
enthusiasm like this 7 How can his cahn appeal to the 
reason. Ma slow process of education, ever produce the 
enthusiasm needful for the achieTement of a great end ? Is 
there no enthusiasm of the study which can be compared 
with the enthusiasm of the market-place? This is the 
question we have to answer. Here is the void which so 
many have felt in the freethinker's faith, in that morality 
which is based on knowledge. What is there in the calm 
pursuit of truth to call forth enthusiaBm, what great social 
heroism can be based on a study of the laws of human life ? 

I do not know whether any of you ever read the sermons 
of Christian divines, but for me they form a frequent source 
of amusement and instruction. They afford an insight into 
human character, human ignorance, and hnman striving, 
such as hardly manifests itself elsewhere. A theologian, 
preaching before the University of Cambridge a few years 
since, made use of the following words : — 

"But what is enthuBlasm, hut, as the term imports, the 
state of one who is habitually evffeo^, possessed by some 
power of God 1 " 

The sentence is iuteresting, not only as bearing upon the 
character of the preacher, who could dismiss with a philo- 
logical quibble the possibility of an enthusiasm among free- 
thinkers, but also as clearly marking the gulf which separates 
the enthusiasm of the market-place from that of the study. 
Perhaps, indeed, the gulf is so great that we ought not to 
call the two things by the same name, yet to do so is con- 
venient if only for the sake of the contrast. 

The enthusiasm of the market-place is, as our theologian 
expresses it, the state of one who is possessed (or rather 
imagines he is possessed) by some supo'buman power. It 
is not a state of rational inspiration, but rather of frenzy, 
of religious, social, or political fanaticism. It is the state of 
excitement to which the ignorant may bo aroused — on the 
one hand, by confnaed ideas taking possession of their fancy. 
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or, on the other hand, hy a rhetorical appeal to their pre- 
judice and to their passion. Enthusiasm of the market- 
place is BO prevalent to-day that we have not to go far in 
search of samples. It is rampant in oor political and social 
life. The politicianB to whom we entrust the destinies of our 
country are easentially men of the market-place ; men who 
have won their present positions hy appeal to clafis prejudice 
and to passionate ignorance. The politician who discusses a 
bill considering its social value, who does not speak from 
a party standpoint, and who tries to reason in the House, is 
flcarcely yet known. The present Friioe Minister raises 
enthusiasm among a section of his countrymen by express- 
ing his horror at the ' wave of infidelity ' which he tells us is 
sweeping across the land ; the late Prime Minister raises 
enthusiasm in another section of his countrymen bj employ- 
ing his leisure in defending what he terms the 'majestic 
process ' of creation described in the first chapter of Genesis. 
When a writer talks of " the detachment and collection of 
light, leaving in darkness as it proceeded the still chaotic 
mass from which it was detached," — we recognise how 
hopelessly ignorant he is of the conceptions of modem 
science' as to light. We demand what intellectual right he 
has to criticise what he describes as the vain and boastful 
theories of modern thought. We cry : ' Understand, go 
into the school and learn, before yon come into the market- 
place and talk.' Mr. Gladstone, in his recent article in the 
Jfineteentk Centwn/, writes again that : " We do not hear the 
authority of Scripture impeached on the ground that it 
assigns to the Almighty eyes and ears, hands, arms, and 
feet; nay, even the emotions of the human being." Kow, 
tJieae are precisely the strongest arguments which free- 
thinkers at present use against Scripture, and which many 
great pbilosopbeis have used in the past : " The under- 
standing, will, and intelligence, ascribed to God/' says 
Spinoza, " can have no more in common with our human 
foculties than the Dog a sign in the heavens has with the 
barking animal we call a dog on earth." Is Mr. Gladstone 
ignorant alike of past and present ? Those of you who wish 
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to study enthuBiaem of the market-place ahould read his 
article, notably the last two p^es, wherein be tilts at the 
scientific doctrine of evolution as Don Quixote tUted at 
the winduull. The language ia magnificent, the rhetoric is 
unsurpassed, only there is an utter absence of It^cal thought, 
or of the spirit of scholarly investigation. If our political 
leaders make such statements, what shall we eay of them ? 
Are they intellectuaUy inferior men, or are they intellectually 
dishonest ? Let ub content ourselves by describing them as 
men of the market-place. 

Such enthusiaon as I have described — an enthusiasm in ^ 
the sense of the Cambridge theologian — based upon prejudice, 
not upon reason, is an impossibility for the man of the study. 
If this is all enthusiasm means, then the ideal freethinker 
must be without it. But is there nothing which can take its 
place ? Nothing which can be termed enthusiasm of the 
study? I think there is, although as its strength lies in 
calmness not in fanaticism, in persistence rather than petu- 
lance, it ia not easy to make it manifest to those who have 
not experienced it as a motive power in action. 

The enthusiasm of which I speak springs from the desire 
of knowledge. You cannot deny the existence of this desire, 
amounting in many cases to an absolute passion. Men have 
sacrificed everything, even their life, in the pursuit of truth. 
Nor was the spirit which moved all of them ambition : many 
neither sought nor knew anything of fame. G-ranted that 
knowledge plays a great part in the stru^le for existence, it 
is not hard to understand how the pursuit of truth has become 
a passion in a portion of mankind. All life which does not 
grasp the laws of the social and physical world surround- 
ing it, is of neoessity cramped and sufiering; its sphere of 
action is limited, and it cannot enjoy existence to the fnlL 
Increased knowledge toings with it increased activil^; life 
becomes an intelligible whole, every physical law without ia 
fonnd to be one with a mental process within; crude con- 
ceptions of a distinction between matter and spirit fade 
away. That process of aolence which Mr. Gladstone speaks 
bitterly of as converting the world into a huge mechaiiism. 
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is grasped aa the one proceas hy which the world becomes 
intell^ble — qiihtual, if jou will. Fh7aical law and social 
law become as much facta of the intellect as any mental 
proceBB. The truth gained by etudy becomes a part of a 
man's intellectual nature, and it is as impossible for him to 
contradict it in action as to destroy a part of his own body. 
The man of the study would as soon think of breaking through 
a social law the truth of which he had discovered by historical 
research, as of acting contrary to a physical law ; both would 
be alike destructive of a part of his intellectual nature. It 
is this consistency of action, this uniform obedience to rational 
law, which gives the man of the study ekaracUr, raises his 
morality from a matter of feeling to a matter of reason. The 
steady persistent^ which arises when knowledge of truth, 
social and physical, has become a part of man's intellectual 
nature, is what I term the enthosiaam of the study. It is 
this enthusiasm of the study which, I believe, most be at the 
back of all really social action. Enthusiasm of the market- 
place may for the moment appear to move mountains, but it 
is an appearance only. The reaction cornea, and when the flood 
has subsided we find how little the religious, the social, or 
the political fanatic has in truth accomplished ! The froth 
remains — the name, the institution, the form — but the real 
social good is too often what the mathematician terms a 
native quantity. The loi^, scarcely perceptible swell of 
the sea may be more dangerous to an ironclad than the storm 
which breaks over it So it is that the soaroely perceptible 
influence of enthusiaam of the study may with the centuries 
achieve more than aU the strong eloquence of the market- 
place. It is &ith in this one principle which makes us 
struggle towards the ideal of freethou^t, which makes us 
prodaim reason and knowledge as the sole factors of moral 
action; nay, which makes us believe that the future may 
bring a social regeneration for our folk, if in the social storms 
of the future it trusts for guidance to the enthusiasm of 
the study rather than to the enthusiasm of the market- 
place. 

If I have made my meaning in the least clear to you, it 
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would aeem almost idle to attempt an answer to mj tliird 
question : What effect should these doctrines have on our 
practical conduct ? To cultivate in ourselves the persiBtent 
enthusiasm of the study; to endeavour hy every means in 
our power to assist the education of others who have not the 
like means of intellectual development ; to insist that moral 
problems shall be solved not on the basis of customary 
morality or individual prejudice, but solely by a thorough 
investigation of physical and social law ; to repress so far as 
lies in OUT power those men of the market-place, who render 
our political life an apotheosis of ignorance, not a field for 
the display of a nation's wisdom ; to recollect that inspiration 
and blind will, the prophet and the martyr, are not wanted in 
thia our nineteenth century, that they belong to the past ; to 
refuse, should any man cry out that he has discovered a great 
truth, to listen to any emotional appeal, but to demand the 
rational grounde of his faith, however great be his name or 
respected his authority; to refuse bdief to any opinion, 
although it be held by the many, until we find a rational 
basis for its existence ; shortly, to consider all things which 
are not based on the firm ground of reason subject to the 
sacred right of doubt ; to treat all mere belief as delusion, and 
to reckon the unknown not as a field fcnr dogma, but as a 
problem to be solved; — to act thus and think thus, surely 
is to allow the doctrines of &eethought to infiuenoe our 
practical conduct ? It is to convert the market-place into the 
study. And if his life be spent in only struggling towards 
these ideals, in the long task of learning how to live, may we 
not at least place as an epitaph over our freethinker, Bobert 
Browning's lines to the old Humanist who perished before he 
bad satisfied his craving for knowledge : — 

Did not he magnify the mind, show clew 
Jnat what it all meant 1 

That low man aeeks a little thing to do, 

Sms it and does it : 
This higli man, with a great tiling to pnnue, 

Dies ere he fcnowB it 
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Alle wshra Geachiclite bat iiberall zaetst emen reUgidaen Zweck gelwbt, 
und iBt von nljgidaen Ideen anagegangen. 

ScMtiermadur. 
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MAIMONIDES AND SPINOZA' 

Prof. Schiasschuidt, in his excellent preface to Spinoza's 
Korte Verha-nddi'ng van God, etc (Amsterdam, 1869), has 
dravn attention to the Bomewhat one-sided view ofioally 
taken of Spinoza's position in the evolution of thought : the 
importance attributed to the infiuence of Descartes, and the 
slight weight given to the Jewish writers. He concludes 
bis considerations with the remark : — " Attameu in gravis- 
simis rebus ab eo (Cartesio) differt et bis ipais cum Judseorum 
philoBophia congruit, quorum quidem orthodoxi^u repudi- 
avit, ingenium ipsum et mentem retinuit." (Frsfktio xxiv.) 

The subject is all the more important because even an 
historian like Kuno Fischer {Qeach. der ««««■« FkUos., 3rd 
ed., 1880) still regards Spinoza as a mere link after Descartes 
in the chain of pbiloBophical development, rejecting the view that 
he belongs rather to Jewish than to Christian Philosophy. 
The hypothesis that Spinoza was very slightly influenced by 
Hebrew thought has become traditional, and is to be found 
in the most recent English works on Spinoza. Mr. Pollock 
writes that the influence of Maimooides on the pure philo- 
sophy of Spinoza was comparatively shght (p. 94). Dr. 
Martineau tells us somewhat dogmatically that " no stress 
can be laid on the evidence of Spinoza's indebtedness to 
Babbinical philosophy" (p. 56). These opinions seem in 
part based on a pmisal of Maimonides' More Nehuckim and 
' Reprinted tnym Mind : a Quarterl; Rerien' of Fsyoholog; and Pbiloiophj. 
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of Joel's Zwr Oenesis der Lekre Spinasaa (1871), taken in 
conjunction with Mi. W. R Sorle/a " Jewish Mediseval 
PhUoBopby and Spinoza" in Mind, No. 19. Neither Mr. 
Pollock nor Dr. Martineau seems acquainted with Maimonidea' 
Yad Sachazakak. It is the relation of this work to Spinosa's 
Ethica to which I wi^ at present to refer.* 

Maimonidea (1135-1204) completed his More Nehuehiin 
about 1190, its aim being to explain on the ground of reason 
the many obscure passages of Scripture and apparently 
irrational rites instituted by Moses. Hence the book was 
termed the " Guide of the Perplexed," being intended to 
lighten the difficult path of Biblical study. As might easily 
be supposed, it is only concerned in the second place with 
philosophical ethics. The inSuence of such a book on 
Spinoza is, as we might anticipate, most manifest in the 
TractaiiiS Theoloffico-Folitieus. The Yad Sachazakdh, how- 
ever, or the "Mighty Hand," written some ten years 
previously, has far greater importance for the student of 
Spinoza's Ethica. Its author originally termed it " The 
Twofold Law," i.e. the written and the traditional law — Bible 
and Talmud, — and under fourteen headings or books con- 
sidered some of the most important problems in theology 
and ethics. Portions of the Tad were in 1832 translated by 
Herman Hedwig Bernard, and published in Cambridge 
under the title : — The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics 
of the Jews ezhihited in selections from the Yad Hachazakah of 
MaimoTtides. Of this book I propose to make use in the 
following remarks on the intellectual resemblance between 
Spinoza and Maimonidee.* I shall omit all matter which 

> While on the anbjeot of workf concerning Spinoza &nd Jewish Fhilowpby 
I may give the rollowing titlea : — S. Saiasat : " Maimonide et Spinoza," JZ#ra« 
del dgiuB Mondes, 1882 ; 3ah>mo RnbinnB : Spiiuxm tmd Maitwmdei, Vienna, 

ises. 

* Two other translationa of the First Book of the Yad may be mentioned, 
both " edited " by the Polish Habbi, £liae Solowejczik. Thefiret — intoOerman 
(EonigBbeig, 184S) — omits the last or fifth part of the First Book containing : 
"The Precepts of Bepentanoe." The second — into English (NicholsoD, 1B63) — 
nominally contains tii flye parts, but reaUy omits many of theii most interesting 
nib.chaptfin (e.g., Part III., cc v.-Til,on the relation of a scholar to hie teaeher 
and on leapect for the wise). This English edition, too, loses much of its 
eoientiflc valne owing to the omission or perrenion of many paragrsiphs where 
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has DO direct bearing on Spinoza's Ethiea, however iutereBting 
it ma; otherwise be, and endeavour to make allowance for 
the age and theologico- philosophical language in which 
Maimonides wrota We have latber to consider the spirit 
in which Spinoza read the Tad than that in which the Yad 
itself waa composed. 

Let us first of all consider Maimonides' conception of 
God. This is contained in the " Precepts relating to the 
Foundations of the Law," and the " I^ecepts relating to 
Eepentanca," especially in the chapters entitled by Bernard 
"On the Deity and the Angels" (p. 71), and "On the Love 
of Gtod and the true way of serving him" (p. 314), which 
correspond roughly to Mhica L and v. of Spinoza. Maimo- 
nides, to start with, sweeps away all human attxibntes and 
affections from the Godhead. God has neither body nor 
frame, nor limit of any kind ; he has none of the accidental 

the editor lua with & reiy fal«a modeaty thought Hoimonides too outspoken for 
modem rasden. On the titls-page stuid th» irorda : Traualatod from the 
Hebrew into Bnglisb bjr teTu>l Leftmed Writan." The chief of these 
"LMTned Writen" i» Bemud, whe has been freelj used without ftpperent 
toknowledgment. Portions of the remunder appeer to be traneleted from 
the Oermui, and not diractlj from the Hebrew. Appended to thie English 
edition ie a tnuisUtion of the Sfth Chapter of Book zir. of the Yad : -Le. 
"I«wa ooncemlng Einge and their Wan." Whatever may hare been the 
causes which gave rise to thie so-oalled English translation, it must be 
noted that Soloweyodk't German tiuuUtbn is an independent work 
■alluring tram none of these ianlts, and of conaiderable T&lne to the stodent of 
Haimonides- 

Before entering apon a oomparieon of the intellectnal leUtion of Maimonides 
to Spinota, I may refer to a close connection between Spinoia'e method of life 
and H^monides' theory of how a wiae man should earn his livelihood. It 
seems to me the keynote of Spinoza's life at the optical bench, — his refiisa] of the 
professorial ohair. "Let," writes Maimonides, "thy fixed occupation be the 
■tndy of the Law" (i.«. divine wisdom), "and thy worldly pnrsnits be of 
seoondary consideration." After stating that all bnsineaB is only a means to 
study, in that it providea the necwdties of life, he oontinnes : "He who 
resolves apon oocnpying himself solely with the study of the Law, not attending 
to any work or tiacle, but living on charity, defiles the sacred name and heapa 
ap contumely npon the Iaw. Study most have active labour joined with it, or 
it is worthless, produoes sin, and leads the man to injure his neighbour." . . . 
" It is a cardinal vittue to live by the work of one's hands, and it is one of the 
great characteristica of the pioos of yore, even that whereby one attains to all 
respect and felicity in this and the (nture world." (After Solotoeyait, Fart 
III., chap. iii. G-Il.) Why does Spinoza's life stand in such contrast to 
that of all other modem phfloaophers t Because his life at least, if not his 
philoso^y, has an oriental chinoter 1 
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qualities of bodies — " neither compoaition nor decompositioD ; 
neither place nor measiire ; neither ascent nor descent ; 
neither right nor left ; neither before nor behind ; neither 
sitting nor standing ; neither does he exist in time, so that 
he should have a beginning or an end or a number of years ; 
nor is be liable to change, since in him there is nothing 
which can cause a change in him" (B. 78). Add to this, 
God is one, but this unity is not that of an individual or a 
material body, " bnt such an One that there ia no other 
Unity like his in the Universe" (B. 73). That God has 
ffimilitude or form in the Scriptni« is due only to an 
" apparition of prophecy " ; while the assertion that God 
created man in his own image refers only to the soul or 
intellectual element in man. It has no reference to shape 
or to manner of life, but to that knowledge which consti- 
tutes the "quality" of the soul (B. 106). The "pillar of 
wisdom " is to know that this first Being exists, and " that 
he has called all other beings into existence, and that 
all things existing, heaven, earth, and whatever is between 
them, exist only through the truth of his existence, so that 
if we were to suppose that he did not exist, no other thing 
could exist" (B. 71). Among the propositions which Spinoza, 
in the Appendix to Mhica i., tells oa that he has sought to 
prove are these : — that God exists necessarily ; " quod sit 
unicus; . . . quod sit omnium lerum causa libera, et quo- 
modo; quod omnia in Deo sint, et ab ipso ita pendeant, ut 
sine ipso nee esse nee concipi possint," — words which might 
almost stand as a translation of Maimonides. Compare also 
Mhica L 14 and Corollary, and 15. 

That God is not divisible (B. 73) Spinoza proves, l 13 ; 
that he is without limit, i 1 9, or better, Principia Cartesii, 1 9 ; 
that God is incapable of change, i. 20, CoroU. 2 ; the notion 
that God has body or form is termed a " childish fancy," i Ifi, 
Scholium ; while the infinite and eternal nature of God is 
asserted at the very commencement of the Ethica. Add to 
this that Maimonides' conception of the Deity, without being 
professedly pauthe^tic, is yet extremely anti - personal and 
diffused Still more striking is the coincidence when we turn 
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to the denial of human affections. Maimomdee tells us that 
with Crod " there is neither death nor life like the life of a 
living body : neither folly nor wisdom, like the wisdom of a 
wise man ; neither sleep nor waking ; neither anger nor 
laughter ; neither joy nor sorrow ; neither silence dot speech, 
like the speech of the sons of men " (B. 79X Compare with 
this Spinoza's assertions that the intellect of God differs toto 
ecelo from human intellect (i. 17, Schol.). and that "Grod is 
without passions, and is not affected hy anj emotion of joy or 
Borrow" — "He neither loves nor hates any one" (v. 17 and 
CoroU.). 

Curiously enough, while both Maimonides and Spinoza 
strip God of all conceivable human characteristics, they yet 
hold it Ipossible for the mind of man to attain to some, if an 
imperfect, knowledge of God, and make the attainment of such 
knowledge the highest good of life. There would be some 
danger of self-contradiction in this matter, if their conception 
of the Deity had not ceased to he a personal one, and become 
rather the reo<^:mtion of an intellectual cause or law running 
through aU phenomena — which, showing beneath a material 
succession an inteUectoal sequence or mental necessity, is for 
them the Highest Wisdom, to be acquainted with which 
becomes the end of human life. This intellectual relation of 
man to God forms an all-important feature in the ethics of 
both Maimonides and Spinoza ; it is in fact a vein of mystic 
gold which runs through the great mass of Hebrew thought.' 

Before entering upon Maimonides' conception of the rela- 
tion of God to man, it may be as well to premise what he 
understands by intelligence. The Eabbinical writers oppose 
the term quality (or property) to the term maiter (B. Note, 

' The Talmudic pictnre of the world to come, where " the righteooa rit with 
their cromu on their heads delightLOg in the shining glor; of the Shechinah " 
is thns interpret«d : their orffnna denote intelligence or wisdom, while 
"delighting in the glory of the Shechinah" signifies that thej know more of 
the tmth of Ood thou while in this dork and abject body. The attainment of 
wiadont aa the self-sufficient end of life is one of the highest and most emphasised 
lessons of the Talmud and its commentators. The strong reaction against a 
merely formal knowledge at the beginning of our era led the founder of 
Christianitf and his earlier followers to a somewhat one-aided view of life which 
neglected this all- important truth. 
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p. 82) ; moat frequentl;, and in the Tad invariably, when these 
terms are opposed, the former signifies intelligence or thought ; 
80 that in the language of Spinoza we may very well caU them 
thought and extetision. If we leave out of account the angels, 
to whom Maimonides, rather on doctrinal and theological 
than on philosophical grounds, assigned an anomalous position, 
we find that all things in the universe are composed of matter 
and quality (i.e. extension and thought), though possessing 
these attributes in different degrees. These degrees form the 
basis of all classification and individuality (B. 82-84). We 
now airive at a proposition which may be said to form the 
very foundation of Spinoza's Ethica : " Ton can never see 
matter without quality, nor quality without matter, and it is 
only the understanding of man which abstractedly parts the 
existing body and knows that it is composed of matter and 
quality" (B. 105). This coexistence of matter and quality, 
or extension and thought, is carried, as in Spinoza's case, 
throughout all being. Even " all the planets and orbs are 
beings possessed of soul, mind, and understanding" (B. 97). 
Spinoza, in the Scholium to Sthiea iL 13, remarking on the 
anion of thought and extension in man, continues — " nam ea, 
qxue hucusque ostendimus, admodum communia sunt, nee 
magiB ad homines quam ad rdigua Individua pertinent, quse 
omnia, quamvia diversis gradihus, animata tamen sunt." The 
parallelism is all the more striking in that in this very 
Scholium a classification is su^ested based on the degrees 
wherein the two attributes are present in individuals. Dr. 
Martineau, in a note on this passage (p. 190), remarks on a 
superficial resemblance between Giordano Bruno and Spinoza : 
" Bruno animates things to get them into action \ Spinoza to 
fetch them into the sphere of intelligence." It will be seen at 
once how Spinoza coincides on this point with Maimonidee, 
who wished to explain how it is that all things in their 
degree know the wisdom of the Creator and gloriiy him. 
Each intelligence, according to the latter philosopher, can in 
its degree know God ; yet none know God as he knows him- 
self. From this i# follows that the measure of man's know- 
ledge of God is his intelligence. With regard to this intelli- 
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gence Maimomdea — speaking of it ae that "more excellent 
IcQowledge which is found in the bouI of man " — identifies it 
with the " quality " of man, i.e. his thought-attribute ; thia 
" quality " of man, indeed, ie for him identical with the soul 
itself (B. 105). The bearing of all this on Spinoza's theo- 
sophical conceptions must be apparent ; yet it ia but a stage 
to a &r more important coincidence, which lies in the prin- 
ciple : — that the knowledge of Ood is always associated in an 
equal degree with the love of Ood. This is what Spinoza 
terzued the "Amor Dei intellectualia." Understanding the 
work of Ood is " an opening to the intelligent man to love 
God," writes Maimonides (E. 82). Further, "a man, however, 
can lore the Holy One, blessed be he ! only by the knowledge 
which he has of him ; so that his love will be in proportion 
to his knowledge : if this latter be slight, the former will also 
be slight ; but if the latter be great, the former also will be 
great. And therefore a man ought solely and entirely to 
devote himself to the acquisition of knowledge and under- 
standing, by applying himself to those sciences and doctrines 
which are calculated to give such an idea of his Creator as it 
is in the power of the intellect of man to conceive " (B. 321). 
This intellectual love of God is for Maimonides the highest 
good ; the bUas of the world to come will consist in the 
knowledge of the truth of the Shechinah ; the greatest worldly 
happiness is to have time and opportunity to leam wisdom 
(i.e. knowledge of God), and this maximum of earthly peace 
will be reached when the Messiah comes, for his government 
wUl give the required opportunities (B. 308, 311, etc.). 
Furthermore, the intensity of this intellectual love of God, of 
this pursuit of wisdom, is often insisted upon ; the whole soul 
of the man must be absorbed in it — " it cannot be made fast 
in the heart of a man unless he be constantly and duly 
absorbed in the same, and unless he renounce everything in 
the world except this love" (B. 320). It will be seen at once 
how closely this approaches Spinoza's "Ex bis clare iutelligimus, 
qua in re nostra salus, seu Beatitudo, seu Libertas consistit ; 
oempe in constanti et setemo erga Deum Amore" (v. 36, 
SchoL), and " Hie erga Ileum Amor summum bonum est, quod 
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ex dictamine Batioiiis appetere posatimus " (t. 20). Spinoza's 
" third kind of intellection," bis knowledge of Ood, is associated 
with the nnunciation of all worldly passions, all temporal 
athvings and fleshly appetites ; it is the replacing of the 
obscure by clear ideas, the seeing things under the aspect of 
eternity, i.e. in their relation to God. There is in fact in 
Spinoza's eyebem. a strong notioa of a ' renonciation ' or 
' rebirth,' by means of which a man becomes free, thenceforth 
to be led " by the Spirit of Christ, that is, bjf the idea of God, 
which alone is capable of making man free" (iv. 68, SchoL). 
This notion of rebirth or renimciatioD has very ohaiacteristic 
analogues in tbe ' Nirvana ' of Buddha and the ' Ewige 
Geburt ' of Meister Eckebart. It is, however, peculiarly 
strong in the tbeosophy of Maimonidea First recalling to 
tbe reader's mind that the contemplation of the highest 
truths of the Godhead has been figuratively termed by 
Sabbinical writers, " walking in the garden," I proceed to 
qaote the Yad : — 

" The man who is replete with such virtues, and whose 
bodily constitution, too, is in a perfect state on his entering 
into the garden and on his being carried away by those great 
and extensive matters, if he have a correct knowledge so as to 
understand and comprehend them — if be continue to keep 
himself in holiness — if he depart from, the geiieral manner of 
people, who walk in the darkness of temporal^/ things — if he 
continue to be solicitous about himself, and to train bis mind 
so that it should not think at all of any of those penshaile 
things, or of the vanities of time and its devices, but should 
have its thoughts constantly turned on h^h, and fostened to 
the Throne so as to comprehend those holy and pure intelli- 
gences and to meditate on the wisdom of the Holy One ; . . . 
and if by these means he come to know His excellency — then 
tlie Soly Spirit iminediately dioells with him ; and at tbe time 
when the spirit rests on him, his soul mixes with the degree 
of those angels called lahim, so that be is changed into 
another man. Moreover he himself perceives &om the state 
of his knowledge that he is not as be was" (R 112). 

Separate the notions of this pan^^rapb from their Talmudic 
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language and they contain almost the exact thoughts of 
Spinoza — the passage from obacure to clear ideas, and the 
consequent attainmeut to a knowledge of God. Maimonides' 
assertion that the man himself petcaives that he has attained 
this higher knowledge is perfectly parallel with Spinoza's 
propositdoD, that the man who has a true idea is conscious 
that he has a true idea, and cannot doubt its tmtb (ii. 43). 
The parallel between this mediseral Jewish philosophy and 
Christian theology is of course evident, and is probably due 
to the &ct that both had a common source, — ^if the analt^ 
of Baddhism does not point to a still wider foundation in 
human nature. 

I will cite one point more in the relation of God and man, 
wherein Maimonides and Spinoza follow the same groove of 
thought With the former the " cleaving to the Sbechinah," the 
striving after God, is identified with the pursuit of wisdom. The 
attainment of wisdom is in itself the behest bliss — it is as 
well the goal as the course of true human life ; wisdom is not 
to be desired for an end beyond itself — for the sake of private 
advant^e or from fear of evil, above all not owing to dread 
of future punishment or hope of future reward — but only in 
and for itself becaose it is truth, because it is wisdom. Only 
"rude folk" are virtuous out of fear (B. 314). Spinoza 
expresses the same thought in somewhat different words : he 
tells us that the man who ia virtuous owing to fear does not 
act rea8(»iably. The perfect state is not the reward or goal of 
virtue, but is identical with virtue itsel£ The perfect state is 
one wherein there is a clear knowledge and consequent in- 
tellectual love of God ; and this is in itself the end and not 
the means (iv. 63 and v. 42, etc.). 

We may now pass to a subject which, in the case of both 
philosophers, is beset with grave difficulties — namely, God's 
knowledge and love of bimselt We have seen that in both 
systems the knowledge of Grod is always accompanied by a 
corresponding love of God ; we should expect therefore to find 
God's knowledge of liimself accompanied by a love of himsel£ 
This inference, however, as to God's intellectual love of him- 
self seems to have been drawn only by Spinoza ; Maimonides 
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is, on the other haDd, particularly busied with God's kuow- 
ledge of himeelE To begin with, we are told: thai Ood, 
hecause he knows hitnsdf, knows everything. This asaertioD 
is brought into close connection with another : all existing 
things, from the first degree of intelligences to the smallest 
insect which may be found in the centre of the earth, exist 
by the power of Grod's truth (R 87). Some light will perhaps 
be cast on the meaning of these propositions by a remark 
previously made as to Maimonides' conception of the Beil^ 
as an intellectual cause or law. Behind the snccession of 
material phenomena is a succession of ideas following logically 
the one on the other. This thought-logic is the only form 
wherein the mind oan co-ordinate phenomena because it is 
itself a thinking entity, and so subject to the logic of thought. 
The ' pure thought ' which has a logic of its own inner 
necessity is thus the cause, and an intellectual one, of all 
phenomena. That system which identifies this ' pure thought ' 
with the Godhead may be fitly termed an intellectual 
pantheism or a pantheistic ideahsm. It is obvioos how in 
such a pantheistic idealism the propositions — that God in 
knowing himself knows everything, and that all things exist 
by the power of God's truth — can easily arise. Such a 
passage as the following, too, becomes replete with very deep 
truth : — " The Holy One . . , perceives his own truth and 
knows it just as it really is. And he does not know vdth a 
knowledge distinct from himself as we know ; because we and 
our knowledge are not one; but . . . his knowledge and his 
life are one in every possible respect, and in every mode of 
unity. . . . Hence you may say thai he is the knower, the 
known, and knowledge itself all at once. . . . Therefore he 
does not perceive creatures and know them by means of the 
creatures as we know them ; but he knows them by means of 
himself ; so that, by dint of his knowing himself, he knows 
everything ; because everything is supported by its existing 
through him" (B. 87). What trmt such conceptions bore in 
the mind of Spinoza must be at once recognised by every 
student of the Ethica. 

Let us compare these conceptions with their Spinozistio 
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eqaivalenta. " All things exiat by the power of Giod's truth," 
To this Eihica LIS corresponds— -" Quicquid est, in Deo est, 
et nihil sine Deo esse ueque concipi potest." 

" (3«i in knowing himself knows everything." I am not 
aware of any pass^e in the Mkiea where this proposition is 
distinctly stated, yet it follows immediately &om Spinoza's 
fundamental ptiuciplee, and is implied in i 25, SchoL and 
CoroU., and elsewhere (ii. 3, etc). It Is of coarse involved in 
God'a tj^wite intellectual love of himself (v. 35), 

" Qod does not know with a knowledge distinct from him- 
self" " His knowledge and his life are one." " He is the 
knower, the known, and knowledge itselt" " His perception 
differs firom that of creatures." Compare the following state- 
ments of Spinoza. "Si intellectus ad divinam naturam 
pertinet, non potent, ati noeter inteUectus, posterior (nt 
plerisqne placet), vel Eiimul natur4 esse cum rebus intellectis, 
quandoquidem Dens omnibus rebus prior est causalitate ; sed 
contra Veritas et fonnalis rerum essentia ideo talis est, qxaa 
talis in Dei inteUecta existit objective. Quaie Dei intellectus, 
quatenus Dei eesentiam couatituere concipitur, est re vera 
causa rerum, tarn earum essentiie quam earum eiistentisd" 
(L 17, SchoL). These words are followed by the remark that 
this is the opinion of those " who hold the knowledge, will, 
and power of God to be identical," which probably refers to 
Maimonides. " Omnia qus sub intellectum infinitum cadere 
poBSunt necessario sequi debent" (i. 16). "Sicuti ex necessi- 
tate divinee naturse sequitur, ut Deus seipsum intelligat, eadem 
etiam necessitate sequitur, ut Deus infinita infinitia modis 
agat Deinde, i 34, ostendimua Dei potentiam nihil esse, 
preeterquam Dei actuoeam eesentiam" (ii. 3, SchoL). Such 
expresaionB sufficiently show that God's knowledge, i.e. hia 
" intellectus," and his action, i.e. his life, are one and the 
same. " Nam intellectus et voluntas, qui Dei essentiam con- 
stituerent, a noetro intellectu et voluntate toto coelo differre 
deberent" (i 17, SchoL); this euf&cieutly marks the difference 
between the divine and humAn intellect. Shortly, although 
in certain formal assertions of the Ethica this view is some- 
what obeoiired, yet I venture to auggeet that the only oon- 
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aeteat interpretatiou of Spinoza's system is summed up in the 
following wordfi : — That the intellect of God is all ; hia 
thought is the existence of things ; to be real is to exist iu 
the divine thought ; that very intellect is itself existence ; it 
does not onderstand things like the creattire-intellect because 
it is on« ioith tkem} This is the equivalent of Maimonidea' 
proposition that God is " the knower, the known, and know- 
ledge itself." 

As a step from theology to anthropology we may compare 
the views of the two philosophers on the immortality of the 
soul We have seen that Maunonidea identifies the soul with 
the " quality," i.e. the thought-attribnte in man. This quality 
not being composed of material elements cannot be decomposed 
with them ; it stands in no need of the breath of life, of the 
body, but it proceeds from God (the infinite intellect). This 
quality is not destroyed with the body, but continues to know 
and comprehend those intelligences that are distinct from all 
matter (i.e. it no longer has knowledge of material things, and 
therefore must lose all trace of its former individuality), and 
it lasts for ever and ever (B. 106). A certain crude resem- 
blance to Mhica V. 23 and SchoL will hardly be denied to 
this view of immortality ; but a still closer link may be dis- 
covered in the question whether this immortality is ehaied 
by all men alike. From the above it would seem that for 
Maimonides this question must be answered in the affirmative, 
but when we come to examine his notion of future life we 
shall find this by no means the case. For him goodness and 
wisdom — wickedness and ignorance — are synonymous terms.' 
He classifies all beings from the supreme intelligence down to 
the smallest insect according to their wisdom, the d^p«e of 
"quality" in them. The wise man who has renounced all 
closing passions, and received the Holy Spirit, is classed 
even with a peculiar rank of angel — " the man-angeL" On 
the other hand, the fool, the evil man, may be iu possession 

> Cf. Also EuDO Fischer's identiGoation of Spinoza's Snbetanoe with OaoaUitj. 

* Many passBgw migbt b« quoted &om Oia Yad to prove this. A Bonie> 
wbtit Bimilar though not quits identicil distiootioii of gowl and evil ocean iu 
the More Ifebuchim (b. i., c. 1), where the; tie held eqoivateut to true and 
Use retpeotively. 
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of no " qoalitj," and thetefore incapable of inunortality. The 
future life of the aoul of the mse is a purely intellectuai one ; 
it consists in that state of bliss which Spinoza vould describe 
as perceiving things by the " third kind of intellection " : it 
lies in perceiring more of the truth of God than was possible 
while in the dark and abject body ; it is incieased knowledge 
of the Shechinah ; or again, to use Spinoza's words, a more 
perfect "Amor Dei intellectualis " (B. 296). On the other 
hand, the reward of the evil man is, that his soul is cut off 
firom this life ; it is thai 'destruction after w?ach there w tw 
existence ; " the retribution which awaits the wicked consists 
in this, that they do not attain unto that life, but that they 
are out off and die" (B. 294). Shortly. Hell and Tophet are 
the destmctioQ and end of all life ; there is no inmiortality for 
the wicked. I will only place for comparison by the side of this 
a portion of the very remarkable Scholium with which Spinoza 
concludes the Ethica : — " Ignarua enim, pneterquam a causis 
extemis multis modis ^tatur, nee unquam vera animi 
acquiescestia potitur, vivit preeterea sui et Dei et rerum 
quasi inscius, et simnl ac pati desinit, timul etiam esse desinit. 
Cum contra sapiens, quatenus ut talis consideratur, vix animo 
moTetur, sed sui et Dei et rerum fetema quadam necessitate 
conscius, nunqvam esse desinit, sed semper vera animi acquies- 
centia potitur." Obviously Spinoza recognised some form of 
immortality in the wise man, which the ignorant could not 
share ; the one ceased, the other never could cease to be.' 

The influence of Maimonides on Spinoza becomes fax less 

* It is ft cnrioiui bet that ths IomI words of the SIhiea ue very clooelj reUtsd 
to » p&ragraph in the lael chapter of the Mori Nibuehim, wherein we are told 
that it is knowledge of Qod only which gives immortality. The sonl is only M 
Ux immortal oi it po ooonac B knowledge of God, i.t, wisdom. To perceive thingi 
under their intelligible aspect is the great aim of every human individual, it 
givee him true perfection and rendets his soul inunorUl. In striking corre- 
spondence with diis is chap. 33 of the 3nd part of the Korit Vtrhtmdtling tion 
Oad, etc We are told that the soul oan only continue to eziat in so for as it is 
united to the body or to Qod. (1) When it is united only to the bod; it must 
perish with the body. (S) In so far as it is united with an unohongeable 
Olgeot, it must in ita^ be unchangeable. That is, in so for as it is nnited to 
Ood, it oannot perish. This "union with God" is what Spinoza afterwards 
termed the "knowledge of Ood." The coincidence hu been noted by Joel [Ziir 
0*nttii der LeKre SpaMUu). 
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obvious when we tnm to hia doctrine of the haman affectionB. 
On the one hand, this is perhaps the most thought-out, 
finished portion of Spinoza's work ; on the other hand, Mai- 
iDonides' somewhat crude " Precepts relating to the Govern- 
ment of the Temper" are an unsystematic mass of moral 
precepts, exegesiB, and interpretation of the Talmud ; added 
to which only certain portions are yet available in translation. 
NeverthelesB, we may find several points of contact and even 
double contact. 

According to Spinoza the great end of life — the bliss 
which is nothing less than repose of the soul — springs tram 
the knowledge of God. The more perfect the intellect is, the 
greater is the knowledge of God. The great aim, then, of 
the reasoning man is to regulate all other impulses to the 
end that he may truly imderstand himself and his surround- 
ings — that is, know Crod (iv. Appendix, c. 4). All things, 
therefore, all passions, are to be made subservient to this one 
end — the attainment of wisdom. Following up this concep- 
tion Spinoza proves that all external objects, all natural affec- 
tions, are to be so treated or encour^ed, that the body may 
be maintained in a state fit to dischai^ its functions, for by 
this means the mind will be beat able to form conceptions of 
many things (iv. Appendix, c. 27, taken in conjunction with 
iv. 38 and 39). For this reason laughter and jest are good 
in moderation ; so also eating and drinking, etc ; music and 
games are all good so far as they serve this end; "quo 
majori Lietitia afficimui, eo ad majorem perfectionem transi- 
mus, hoc est, eo nos magis de ruUura divina pa^tidpare 
necesse est" (iv. 45, SchoL). Nay, even marriage is consis- 
tent with reason, if the love arises not from externals only, 
hut has for ita cause the " Ubertas animi " (iv. App., c. 20). 
Shortly, Spinoza makes the gratification of the so-called 
natural passions reasonable in so far as it tends to the health 
of the body, and hence to the great end of life — the perfect- 
ing of the understanding or the knowing of God. We may 
gather a somewhat similar idea from Maimonides. I have 
already pointed out that in the terminolc^ of the latter's 
philosophy " to be wise," to " dehght in the Shechinah " or 
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"to serve the I/>rd" are STnonymous. Eemembering this, 
the following passage is very snggestive : — " He who lives 
aocordiug to rule, if his object be merely that of preserving 
his body and his limbs whole, or that of having children to 
do bis work and to toil for his wants — his is not the right 
way ; but bis object ought to be that of preserving his body 
whole and strong, to the end that his soul may be fit to know 
the Lord, ... it being impossible for him to become intelli- 
^nt or to acquire wisdom by studying the sciences whilst he 
is hungry or ill, or whilst any one of his limbs is ailing. . . . 
And consequently he who w^ks in this way all his days will 
be serving the Lord continually even at the time when he 
trades, or even at the time when he has sexual intercourse ; 
because his purpose in all this is 'to obtain that which is 
necessary for him to the end that his mind may be perfect to 
serve the Lord" (R 174). Elsewhere Maimonides tells us 
that a man should direct all his doings — trading, eating, 
drinking, marrying a wife — so that his body may be in per- 
fect health, and his mind thus capable of directing its energies 
to knowlec^ of Gkid (R 172). 

Other points of coincidence may be noted. Spinoza attri* 
butes all evil to confused ideas, to ignorance. Maimonides 
states that desire for evil arises &om an iiifirm, soul (here it 
must be remembered that soul is the "quality" of a man, 
hk thinking attribute). "Now what remedy is there for 
those that have infirm souls ? They shall go to the wise, who 
are the physicians of soul" (K 159). Here evil is brought 
into close connection with ignorance as its cause.^ The char- 
acteristic of the wise man is that he avoids all opposite 
extremes, and takes that middle stage which is found in all 
the dispositions of man ; the rational man calculates his dis- 
positions {i.e. his affections or emotions) and directs the same 

^ It TDKj be worUi wliile remorkiiig how the kejuate to the moral Beformeta 
who preoeded the ao-olled Beformation ia the oonMptiaii that the wicked man 
and the fool are one and the same person. In woodcuts (cf. tho«e in the 
NarrenKhif, 1494, and the recently dUcovered Blook-book, c 1470) and in 
words (of. Sebastian Brand, Oeiler von Koiaerberg, and ThonuB Momer) it ia 
the ever- inonlca ted Icason. It ii otuiona that this re.eatabliahiDent of monJity 
on a higher inieiltelval baais in preference to the old penal theory has ever — 
from Solomon to Spinoza— -foond sach strong sapport in Hebrew philomphy. 
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" in the intennediate way to the end that he may preaerve a 
perfect hsrmoDj iu his bodily conatitatioD " (B. 152). There 
18 an echo of this in Spinoza's " Cupiditaa qme ex Batione 
oritar, excesaum habere nequit" (iv. 61). Maimonides holds 
haughtiness and humility extremes ; the wise man will steer 
a middle course between them (B. 154). Spinoza tells as: 
" Humilitas virtus non est, Bive ex Batione non oritur " (iv. 
63). In the Yad we read, when a man is in a country where 
the inhabitants are wicked (i.e. ignatant), " he ought to abide 
quite solitarily I^ himself" (B. 176). In the JEthica : " Homo 
liber, qui inter ignaros vivit, eorum, qoaatum potest benefida 
declinare studet" (iv. 70). According to Spinoza all the 
emotions of hate, for example vengeance, can only arise from 
confused ideas, they have no existence for the rational man 
who marks the true causes of things. Maimonides writes of 
vengeance that it shows an evil mind, " for with inldligent 
men all worldly concerns are but vain and idle things, such 
as are not enough to call forth vengeance" (B. 19*1). Spinoza 
tenns the passions obscure ideas (iii final paragraph), and in 
BO far as the mind has obecuie or inadequate ideas its power of 
acting or existing is decreased. Curiously enough Maimonides, 
speaking of the passion anger, says : " Passionate men cannot 
be said to live" (B. 164). 

Taken individually these coincidences might not be of much 
weight, yet taken in union, I think, they show that Spinoza was 
even in his doctrine of the human affections not uninfluenced by 
Maimonides, albeit to a lesser decree than in his theosophy. 

It may not be uninteresting to note one point of diverg- 
ence, namely, on the insoluble problem of fr^wilL Spinoza 
reduces man's free-will to an intellectual recc^nition of, and 
hence a free submission to, necessity. Maimonides, on the 
other hand, tells us distinctly that "free-will is granted to 
every man " ; that there is no predestination ; every man 
can choose whether he will be righteous or wicked, a wise 
man or a fool (E. 263). With regard to the question of 
Grod's pre-knowledge, and whether this must not be a pre- 
destination, Maimonides writes : " Know ye that with regard 
to the discussion of this {ooblem, the measure thereof is 
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linger than the earth and broader than the eea." He hints, 
howerer, that its solution must probahly be sought in the fact 
that God's knowlec^ is not distinct bom himself, but that he 
and his knowledge are one (" the knower, the known, and the 
knowledge itself are identical "). Maimonidea cautioaslj adds 
that it is impossible for man fully to grasp the truth r^arding 
the nature of God's knowledge ; and, while grantii^ God pie- 
knowledge, still concludes : " But yet it is known so as not to 
admit of any doubt that the actions of a man are in his own 
power, and that the Holy One, blessed be he ! neither attracts 
him nor decrees that he should do so and so" (B. 270). 
Perhaps the oidinaiy w^kaday mortal will find Maimonidea' 
evasion of the problem as useful as Spinoza's attempted solution ! 
In the above remarks I have considered only the Yad 
Saekazakdh., because hitherto attention seems to have been 
entirely directed to the More Nebuckim (cf. Joel, Sorley, and 
others). It is not impossible that in the intervening ten 
years Maimonides somewhat altered his views. I should not 
be surprised to hear that the More was held more ' orthodox ' 
than the Yad. The latter, despite much Talmndic verbi^e 
and scriptural ex^esis, notwithstanding many faults and in- 
consistencies, yet contains the germs of a truly grand philo- 
sophical syst^n, quite capable of powerfully influencing the 
mind even of a Spinoza. Such a reader would, while rejecting 
the ex^esis, recognise the elements of truth in the pure 
theosophy (c£ Joel, Zwr Cfeneaie, p. 9), and this is the point 
wherein the two philosophers approach most closely. In the 
second place, I have confined myself entirely to tiie influence 
of the Yad on the Stkica. Greater f^reement would have 
been found with the Shrte Verhandding van Cfod, etc., while 
Spinoza's views of Biblical criticism (especially bis conceptions 
of prophets and prophecy as developed in the Traciatus 
Tkeoloffico-Politicue) owe undoubtedly much to the Yad. 
But I wished to show that the study of Maimonides was 
traceable even in Spinoza's most finished exposition of his 
philosophy. Those who assert that Spinoza was influenced 
by Hebrew thought have not seldom been treated as though 
they were accusing Spinoza of a orime. Yet no great work 
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ever sprung from the head of ita creator like Athena from 
the bead of Zeus ; it has slowly developed within him, infla- 
enced and moulded by all that has influenced and moolded 
its shaper's own character. Had we but knowledge and 
critical insight enoi^h, every idea might be traced to the 
germ from which it has developed. While recognising many 
other influences at work fonning Spinoza's method of thought, 
it is only scientific to allow a certain place to the Jewish 
predeceasors with whom he was acquainted Critical com- 
parison must show how great that influence was. We natvu-- 
ally expect to find considerable divergences between any 
individual Jewish philosopher and Spinoza ; these divergences 
have been carefully pointed out by Mr. Sorley, but they are 
insufficient to prove that Spinoza was not very greatly in- 
fluenced by Hebrew thought. My aim has been to call in 
question the traditional view of Spinoza's relation to Jewish 
^lilosophy, i.e. that he learnt enough of it to throw it off 
entirely. I un compelled to hold that, while Spinoza's form 
and language were a mixture of mediaeval scholaeticism and 
the Cartesian philosophy, yet the ideas which they clothed 
were not seldom Hebrew in their origin. He might be cast 
out by his co-religioniste, bat that could not deprive him of 
the mental birthright of his people — those deep moral and 
theosophical txuths which have raised the Hebrews to a place 
hardly second to the Greeks in the history of thought 

Hebrew philosophy seems to have a history and a de- 
velopment more or lees unique and apart from that of other 
nations ; once in the course of many centuries it will produce 
a giant-thinker ; one who, not satisfied by the narrow limits 
of hie own nation, strives for a freer, wider field of action, 
and grafts on to his Hebrew ideas a catholic language and a 
broader mental horizon. He becomes a world-prophet, but is 
rejected of his own folk. Such an one of a truth was 
Spinoza, and another perhaps, albeit in a lesser degree, 
Moses, the son of Maimon.^ 

' When the Mors Ifebuehim became generally known, ita author was looked 
upon by a large Motioa of the Jews as a heretic of the worst type, who had 
' ' ooDtaminated the religion of the Bible with the vile alloy of human reason " t 
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Diz iat Meiater Eckehart 
Dem Got nie oiht Terbar& 

—OldSeribt. 

Studenis of medieval philoBophy muBt often have been struck 
by the unexpected occurrence of phases of thought, even in 
Ghristian wnteis, which are utterly out of keepng vith the 
&amework of acholaatic theology within which they are usually 
mounted. M. Benan has done excellent service in showii^ 
how many of tiiese eccentricities may be attributed to the in- 
fluence, to the faacinatioQ of the arch-sinner Averroee. There 
is, however, one field of Averroistio isfiuence to which M. 
BenaQ has only referred without entering on any lengthened 
discussion ; this is the extremely interesting, but undoubtedly 
obscure subject of fourteenth century mysticism. I purpose in 
the following paper to present the Ei^lish reader with a slight 
sketch of the philosophical (or latber theosophical) system of 
Meiater Eckebiut, the Mystic,^ who may be accepted as the chief 
exponent of the BchooL There are two points which ought 

1 Beprinted from Mind .- a Qnafterlj Beview of Psychology and Philosophy, 
Tol. XL Na 41. 

> The GenoAua ponew ua excclleat book on Eokehart from the pen of Prof. 
I^aaoa, bat, for the pnrpoeea of this eetaj, I have made lue only of Eokeluurf s 
own writings in the eeoond volume of Pteiffer's Dtvltcht Mysliker. That my 
nanlta differ so often from thoee of Prof. Laaaon is due prindpall; to hie etrong 
Hegelian itandpoint ; at the same time I hare to acknowledge the debt which I 
owe, not so mnch to his book, as to the charm of his personal tcnrhing, liSi glwli 
TMders will find a short acoonnt of Eckebart due to Prof. LasBon in Ueberwc^'s 
HUtory of FhOai^y. 
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peculiarly to atttact the student of modem philosophy to 
Eckehart : the first liea in a poeeible (and by no means im- 
probable) influence which his ideas may have ezercised over 
Kant ; the second consists in a peculiar sjaritual relationship 
to Spinoza. This can be in do way due to direct contact, but 
has to be sought in a common spiritual ancestry. Nor is this 
link in the past by any means difficult to find. The parallelism 
of ideas in the writings of Averroes and Maimonides has led 
some aathors hastily to conclude an adoption by the latter of 
the ideas of the former. The real relation is a like education 
under the influences of the same Arabian school On the one 
hand, Maimonides was the spiritual pri^nitor of Spinoza ; on 
the other, Averroes was the master from whom fourteenth 
century German mysticism drew its most striking ideas. 
Buring this century Averroism was the ruling philosophical 
system at both the leading European universities — at Paris 
and at Oxford. It was the result of Averroistic teaching 
which produced two of the moat characteristic thinkers of the 
^e. The theolc^co-philosopbical system which John Wyclif, 
the Oxford professor, develops in his Triaiogus is unintelligible 
without a knowledge of Averroistic ideas. The mysticism of 
Eckehart, the far-famed Paris lecturer, owes its leading char- 
acteristics to a like source. In 1317 the then Bishop of 
Strasbui^ condemned Eckehart's doctrines; in 1327 the Arch- 
bishop and Inquisitors of Cologne renewed the condemnation, 
and Eckehart recanted ; in 1329, a year after Eckehart's death, 
a papal bull cited twenty-eight theses of the master and rejected 
them as heretical What a parallel does this offer to the pro- 
ceedings of the hierarchy gainst Wyclif, culminating in his 
posthumous condemnation by the Council of Constance ! Yet 
what more natural, when both men were deeply influenced by 
the ideas of the arch-sinner Averroes, whom later Christian art 
was to place alongside Judas and Mahomet in the darkest 
shades of hell ? ^ 

I A fnrtlisr link betwaoD Eckehart Bud Wjrolif is perhaps to be found in the 
peeado-Dionjeina ^th hii oommeDtator Qroeset^te. Eckebut was acquoiuUd 
with " LincolniensiB " {Deulteht Myttiker, iL 363), whom Wyclif regarded as 
peculiarly his own precoisor. 
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Wydif aod Eckehart each in their indlTidnal &ehioD 
lepreseot the Averroistic ideas under the garb of Chrietian 
scholaaticiBm ; in Bttsnge contiaat with these thinkers we find 
in Spinoza the like ideas treated with a rationalism which has 
not yet, however, quite freed itself from the idealistic influence 
of Hebrew theoeophy . The coutrast is one possibly as interest- 
ing and instructive as could well be found in the whole history 
of the development of human thoi^t. 

Before entering upon a discussioQ of Eckehart's ideas, it 
may not be out of place to recall those features of Averroism 
with which we shall be principally concerned, and at the same 
time to prove by citations from a remarkable tractate of an 
anouymous writer of the fourteenth century the direct con- 
nection of Averroistic thought with German mysticism. 

Aristotle in hiBi>« AniToa (III. v. 1) distinguishes in man 
a double form of reason, the active and the passive ; the first 
is separated fri>m the body, eternal, and passionless ; the second 
b^ins and ends with the body and ehares all its varied states. 
Unfortunately Aristotle has nowhere clearly explained what he 
understands by the relationship of these two reasons, and, as 
Zeller remarks (Die Philos. der Griechen, ii. Abtb., 2 Theil, p. 
672), it is not possible to reconcile his various statements by 
any consistent theory. Alexander of Aphrodisias endeavoared 
to construct such a consistent theory by seeking the active 
reason, not in the human soul, but in the divine spirit. This 
view, although probably not the interpretation Aristotle would 
have given of his own statements, was yet eagerly adopted by 
the Arabian commentators, and the comparatively insignifioant 
distinction made by Aristotle became with Averroes the basis 
of all that is original in his ideas. 

While Alexander identifies the active reason or intellect, 
which brings the images {(^mda-fiara,) before the passive 
intellect, with the divine spirit, Averroes looks upon it as 
emanating from the last celestial inteUigence. He consideis, 
however, with Alexander, that it is possible for the human or 
passive intellect to unite itself to the purely active intellect. 
This union takes place, this perfection or blessedness is attained, 
by long study, deep thought, and reaunciation of material 
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pleasuree. This process, consisting in the widening of human 
knowledge, is the rdigion of the philosopher. For what 
worthier cult can man offer to God than the knowledge of his 
works, through which alone he can attain to a knowledge of 
God himself in the fulness of his essence ? * 

But to recognise fully what is original in Eckehart we 
must examine Averroea' views somewhat more closely. 

Averroes holds that things perceived by the understanding 
{iiUdligilnlia) stand in the same relation to the material 
intellect (passive reason) as things peiceived by sensation 
to the faculty of sensation. This faculty is purely recep- 
tive, and pure receptivity belongs also to the material 
intellect. Its nature is only in potentia, — it is a capacity for 
intellectual perception. At this point Averroes introduces a 
statement which disagrees with Aristotle and brings obscurity 
into his theory ; he holds that, as this passive reason exists 
only in potentia, it can neither come into being nor perish. 
Alexander's view, that the material intellect' is perishable, is 
described as utterly false.^ The statement was probably intro- 
duced to quiet the scruples of the Arabian theologians, which 
would be excited by anything appearing bo destroy individual 
immortality. The like inconsistency recurs with Eckehart 
Three premisses of Alexander are stated by Averroes to prove 
bow in the course of time it is possible for the material to 
attain perfection through the separate intellect. In accordance 
with these premisses (which are based on the analogy mentioned 
above of the intellectual and sensatory faculties) we ought to 
conclude that some portion of mankind can really contemplate 
the separate intellect, and these men are they who by the 
speculative sciences have perfected themselvea Perfection of 
the spirit is thus to be obtained by knowledge, nor can it ever 
again be lost. Often, however, it comes only in the moment 
of death, since it is opposed to bodily (material) perfection. 

The separate intellect (active reason) exercises two 
activities. The one, because it is separate, consists in self- 

1 Cf. Drei Abhondiungm fAer die QrnjmctumX da aeparaten InMUett nUI 
^nt Mauehen nm Averrots, heratugegebeD tou T. Herci, Batlin, IB60, 
> Ibid. p. 23. 
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contemplation or Belf-perception. This Belf-perception is the 
mode of all separate intellects, because it is characteristic 
of them that the intellectual and the intelligible are ab- 
solutely one. The second activity is the perception of the 
inUlligibiiia which are in the material intellect, that is, 
the transition of the material intellect from possibility to 
actuality. Thus the active intellect attaches itself to man 
and is at the same time his form, and the man becomes by 
means of it active — that ia, he thinks. These statemente 
can hardly be said to be free from obscurity, but they receive 
considerable light from Eckebart, who identifies the actdve 
reason with the Deity, and explains the life of the universe 
by his two activities : self-contemplation, wherein to think is 
to create or act, and human contemplation, which is the 
" bearing of the Son." 

The question now arises as to what follows upon the 
complete union of the separate and individual intellects. 
What happens to the man for whom there no longer remains 
any intelligihile in potentia to convert into an irUelligibile in 
actu ? Such an individual intellect then becomes in char- 
acter like to the separate inteUect ; ite nature becomes pure 
activity ; ite self-conBcioTisness is like that of the separate 
intellect, in which existence is identified with ite purpose 
— uninterrupted activity. This statement Averroes holds to 
be the most important that can be made concerning the 
intellect. 

While Eckehart himself makes no direct reference to 
Averroes, a remarkable tractete written by one of his school 
does not hesitate to cite the Arabian commentator as an 
authority.' A short sketeh of the views contained in this 
tractete will serve to link more clearly the preceding stete- 
ment of Averroes's theory with our sketeh of Eckehart's 
theosophy. 

The writer quotes Meister Eckehart to the effect that 
when two things are united one must suffer and the other 

> Phiio»0phi»cher Tractat wt ier vriTklieKan wad miiglicKen Vemwift av» dtm 
merzAniat JaKrKundert This voa printed by B. J. Docec io his MitceUaneex 
ntr QacIuehU dar (MtbtAm LUentm; HimclMn, 1S09 : vol i. p. US. 
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act. For this reason himian uuderstaitding miiBt suffer 
the " moulding of God " (^vrfoTw.vngt Qai£). Since Grod's 
existence is his activity, the bleaaedness oC this union can 
only arise from the human understanding remaining in a 
purely passive, receptive state. Only a spirit free from all 
working of its own can suffer the " rational working " of God 
{iax vernunfiige werch Gotz). The writer, after deacribing 
the soul as a spark of the divine spirit, declares that the 
union of this spark with God is possible, and that the process 
of union is " God confessing himself, God loving himself, God 
ufdng himself" — a phraseolc^ which is characteristic of 
Eckehart and suggestive of Spinoza. After these theosophical 
considerations, the tractate passes to the more psychological 
aide of the subject- There are two kinds of reason, an active 
reason and a potential reason {ein wurckende vernun/t and 
ein ■moglich vemunft). The latter ia possessed by the spirit 
at the instant when it reaches the body. If the potential 
reason woidd simply subject itself to the active reason, the 
man would be as blessed in this world as in the eternal life, 
for " the blessedness of man consists in his recognition of hia 
own existence under the form of the active reason." That 
is, it consists in contemplation of the individual essence in its 
connection with and origin in the universal reason. The com- 
plete capacity for understanding aU thinga which thia implies is 
not possible to the potential reason. The potential reason has 
only the capacity for receiving the moulding of the active reason. 
There are certain beings whose existence is their activity, 
and whose activity is their understanding. In other words, 
to be, to act, and to think are one and the same ptocesa 
with them — (their vKsen, wurken, and verstan are one). 
These beings are termed intelligences, and are nobler than 
the angels ; they flow reasonably (yernv.nftichlich') and in- 
ceaaantly from and to God, the uncreated subatance. They 
belong, as it were, to the divine flow of thought (which is at 
the same time active creation), and so are not substances like 
the angels. Such an intelligence is the active reason (Docen, 
pp. 146, 147). As proof that this particular intelligence is no 
substance, but its existence is its aetivity, Aveiroes's com- 
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mentsry oa De Anima, iii is quoted as authority. The 
potential reason ie filled with images (bUde) which are for 
it exteonality and temporality. So soon as by the grace of 
God t^e potential reason is freed from these images, it is 
supplanted or moulded by the active reason. Whereas the 
potential reason takes things only from the senses as they 
appew to exist, (he active reason goes to the origin of things 
and sees them as they aie in reality — that is, in God. But 
oar writer is again hampered by the current theolf^cal con- 
ceptions, although he twists thean to his own theories ; he 
asks : if the active reason be ever present, ready to be onited 
to the potential reason, when once it is &eed of the images, 
must it not also be present in hellT The answer must 
necessarily be afEtrmitire ; but hell in truth is not what the 
vulgar (grobe Ivte) believe it — fire ; the agony of hell consists 
in the sufferer's nnconsciousnees of his own reason (irre aigen 
vemui^t) ; that is, he cannot contemplate himself as he 
appears to the active reason, or as he exists in the divine 
mind. This spiritual pain is the greatest of all pains. Hell 
is thus identified with the absence of the higher insight. 
Finally we may note that the author of the tractate seems 
uncertain whether the potential reason can ever arrive at 
perfect union with the active reason before it is separated 
from all material things. 

Distorted as are the ideas of Averroes in this work, we 
cannot doubt that it is those ideas which are influencing its 
author. A far more complete attempt to reconcile Averroism 
with Christian theology is to be found in the system of 
Eckehart, to which we now proceed. Many difficulties and 
obscurities will arise, but some elucidation they will un- 
doabtedly receive from this brief examination of the relationship 
of Averroes to medieeval mysticism. 

We shall be the better able to enter into Meister Ecke- 
hart's system, if we first note a few leading characteristics 
of his intellectual standpoint. Running throaghoat his 
writings two strangely different theoeophical currents may 
be discerned — two currents which he £uls entirely to har- 
monise, and which aocoant, for the most part, for those 
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inconsUtenoies wherein he abounds. Od the one hand, hia 
mental predilection is towards a pantheistic idealism ; on 
the other, his heart makee him a gospel, his education a 
scholastic Christian. He speaks of God almost in the 
terms of Spinoza, and describes the phenomenal worid in 
the language of Kant ; his theory of the ease ijUelli^ibile 
is identical with Wyclifs, hut he states the doctrines of 
renunciation and of the futility of human knowledge in the 
form at least of primitive Christianity. Is it to be wondered 
at that the deep&t thinker among the German mystics is 
the least intelligible ? He is the focus from which spread 
the ever-diverging raya of many medieeval and modem philo- 
sophical ^tema 

For our purpose it is first of all necessary to obtain 
some conception of the relation which Eckehart supposed 
to exist between the phenomenal world and God. Accord- 
ing to out philosopher the active reason (diu vrirkeTide 
vemuT^i) receives the impressiims from external objects 
(il2«wevdikeit) and places them before the passive reason (din 
lidende vemunft). These impreaaions or perceptions as pre- 
sented by the active reason are formulated in space and 
time, have a ' here and a now ' {hie unde nO,). Man's know- 
ledge of objects in the ordinaiy sense is obtained solely by 
means of these impressions (bUde), he perceives things only 
in time and space (Pfeiffer, Deutsehs Myatiker, ii. 17, 19, 
143, etc.). Of an entirely different character &om human 
knowledge is the divine knowledge. While the active 
reason must separate its perceptions in time and space, the 
Deity comprehends all things independently of these per- 
ceptional frameworks. The divine mind does not pass from 
onf^ object to another, like the human mind, which can only 
concentrate itself on one object at a lime to the exclusion of 
all others. It grasps all things in one instant and in one 
point {oile mitenander in eime blicke und in eime jmnie. — 2i. 
20, cp. 14, 15). Shortly, in the language of Kant, while the 
human intellect reaches only the world of sense, the divine 
is busied with the Dinge an sich. This higher knowledge is 
of course absolutely onintelligible to the human reason. " All 
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the truth which any maater ever taught with his own 
reason and underBtanding, or ever can teach till the last day, 
will not in the least explain this knowledge and its nature " 
(ib. 10). Shortly, the Dijtge an tich form a limit to the 
human understanding.^ But, just ae Kant canses the 
practical reason to transoend this limit, so Meister Eokehart 
allows a mystical revelation or implantation of this higher 
knowledge; this process be terms the eternal birth (diu 
fyoige geMrt). The aoal ceasing to see things under the 
forms of time and space grasps them as they exist in the 
mind of God, and finds therein the ultimate truth, the rtality, 
which cannot be reached in the phenomenal world (i& 12). 
The world as reality is thus the world as it exists in GKkI'b 
perception ; but, since God's will and its production are 
absolately identical (there being no distinction between the 
moulding and the moulded — etUgieztinge utid enigozzenheit), we 
arrive at the result that the world as reality is the world as 
vnll. Thus both Eckebart and Eant find it necessary to 
transcend the ' limit of the human understanding ' ; both 
find reality in the world as wilL' The critical philosopher 
is desirous of finding an absolute basis for morality in the 
Bopersensuous, and accordingly links phenomena and the 
JHnge an aich by a transcendental causality, which somehow 
bri<%eB the gulf. The fourteenth-century mystic, desirous 
of raising the idea of God &om the contradictions of a 
sensuous existence, places the Deity entirely beyond the 
field of ordinary human reason. In order to restore (3od 
agun to man, he postulates a transcendental knowledge ; in 
order to show God as ultimate canse even of the phenomenal, 
he is reduced to interpreting in a remarkable manner the 
chief Christian dogma. We shall see the meaning of this 
more clearly if we examine somewhat more closely the concep- 
tion Eckebart formed of God and his relation to the IHnge 

' Cp. Krilik dar rnnm Venmn/l, Elementailelin, IL Th., 1 Abth., 
2 Bnob, S Huptst 

* This priudple, iwiullr identifled with tha Oro&w PhiioeBiit, is ole»riy 
sxpreaMd in tha KriUk der praUiaclim Varmtnft, i. TheU, 1 B., 8 
Haoptit. Tb« will, howaver, with Kant and Eekeiuui ia Ter^ difforent in 
ohwacter. 
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an tick (vorgiTidiu hiide, or ' prototypes ' as we ma^ perhaps 
translate the expreasion). 

Things- in -themselves are things as they eziat firee £roin 
space and time in God's perception (J), if. ii S25, etc.). 
Thus the prototype (yorgindez bUd) of Eckehart corresponds 
to the es86 intelligible of Wyclif, who in like manner identifies 
God's conception and his canaation (Omne quod hahet ette 
iiUdligibUt, at in Deo, and Deat est ague intelleetivua, vi est 
cauBotivia, etc. Trialogus, ed. Lechler, pp. 46-48).^ This 
form in Ood ia evidently quite independent of creature-exist- 
ence, and, not bound by time or space, cannot be said to 
have been created, or indeed to come into or go out of 
existence. The form t< in an ' eternal now ' {daz iwige nH). 
To describe a temporal creation of the world is folly to the 
intelligent man ; Moses only made use of such a description 
to aid the ignorant. God creates all things in an ' ever- 
present now' (t» eime gegenwUrtigen ni^ D. M. ii 266, and 
267).' The soul, then, which has attained to the higher 
knowledge grasps things in an ' eternal now,' or, as we may 
express it, svb specie cettrnitatis. We can thus grasp more 
clearly Eckehart'e pantheistic idealism. By placing all 
reality in the Bupersensuous, and identifying that super- 
sensuous reality with God, he avoids many of the contra- 
dictions of pantheistic materialism. God is the substance 
of all things (t&. 163) and in all things, but as the reality of 
things has not existence in space or time there can be no 
question as to how the imchangeatde can exist in the pheno- 
menal {ii. 389). Since all things are what they are owing 
to the peculiarity of God's nature, it follows that the indi- 
vidual though a work of Crod is yet an essential element of 
God's nature, and may be looked upon as productive with 
Gtod of all being {ih. 581). The soul, then, which has 
attained the higher knowledge, sees itself in its reality as an 

' Tliia ia Kbaolutely idsntioBl with Spintm, BOiiea, L 16, Omnia fita rub 
inUtkelvm tufijotum eadere pvtgtmt, neresmrio $egiii dtbent. Cp. Prop. 17, 
Scholium. 

* Cp. WyoUr* Omiu juod fuit vd trii, at, which ia bued upon the ooncep- 
tion that thuigB teaendum aae inUUigOiile an ever in tba time- uid qisM-frae 
et^itioii of the Dei^. {THaUigvs, ed. Lechler, p. CS.) 
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element of the divine nature; it obtains a clear perception 
of its own uncreated foim (or vorg&ndez Hid), which is in 
reality ite life; it becomes one with Glod. The will of^the 
individoal heno^orth is identical with the will of God, and 
the Hoi; G-hoet receives his essence or proceeds &om the 
individual as from God (dd ev^dhet der Heiiig Ocist sin wesev, 
wuU sin xoerk unde »(« wtrden von mtr cdt von Gate. lb. 56). 
The soul stands to God in precisely the same relation as 
Christ does ; nay, it attains to " the essence, and the 
natnre, and the substance, and the wisdom, and the joy, and 
all that God has" (t&. 41, 204). "Have I attained this 
blessedness, so are all thii^ in me and in God {secundum, 
esse intdligihileT), and where I am there ia God" (t&. 32). 
From this it follows that the ' higher knowledge ' of the soul 
and God's knowledge are one.* It is ecaicely uecessaiy to 
remark that Eckehart defines this state of 'higher know* 
ledge ' as blessedness. Thus both Spinoza and Ec^hatt base 
their beatitude on the knowledge of God, but in how different 
a sense ! Ecbhebart's knowledge is a kind of transcendental 
instinct of the soul steeped in religious emotion; Spinoza's 
knowledge is the result of an adequate cognition of the essence 
of things — it is a purely intellectual (non-tianscendentsl) 
procesa A stxiking coiollary to this similarity may be found 
in the two philosophers' doctrines of God's love. The love of 
the mind towards God, writes Spinoza (Sthica, v. 36 and Cor.), 

■ The whole of this m»j be moat butnictivaly oompu«d with Spinon'a 
Bthiea, v., Fmii. 22: In Deo tamen datnr Qeoa88«rio idea pckehufs 
vorgfnchi bildf, qiue hqjiu et ilUna oorporia hamanl eBaentiam (Sckehart'e 
■IznotndvM •'uif ) ■*■'> Rt«nuUtia apeda expiunit 

Prop. 2S : Hens hnmuu non poteat com corpora nbsolnto deatrni ; aed 
ejtu eliqnid remanst, qnod Ktemum eat (the vorgtndez bild exiata in an 
koige nt). 

Prop. 29 ; Qmoquid meoa «ab apeoie ntamitatia int«Uigit, id ex eo non 
latelligit, qnod oorporis prssanteni aotoalem exiatentiam ooodpit ; aed ez eo, 
qaod eorpoiia eieentiam oonoipt sob tpecie Ktemitatia. (llie 'higher 
knowledge ' of the eool is ooncemed with the voiyAufts bild and not with the 
phenomenal world.) 

Prop. BO : Hena uoetm, qnateDoa «e et oorpua nb nteniitatia ipede 
oognoadt, ektenoa Dei ccgnitioneni neoeasario habet, loitqne le in Deo 
eaae et per Denm conoipi^a pn^oaition agreeing entirelj witii Bokehart'a). 

After this it is bud to denj a link Mmewheie between theM two 
philooophtra t 
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is part of the love wherewith (^od loves himself, and con- 
versely God, Id 80 far as he loves himself, loves mankind, 
l^e love of God towards men, says Meister Eckebart, is a 
portion of the love with which he loves himself (1). At. ii. 
145-146, 180). 

In both cases God's self-love is intelleetual — ^it arises 
&om the contemplation of bis own perfection.^ Eckebart 
perhaps even more strongly than Spinoza endeavours to free 
God &om anthropomorphical qualities. His God, placed in 
the sphere of Dinge an aich, is &eed tiom. extension, but this 
hy DO means satisfies him — God must have do human at- 
tributes ; he is not bvable, because that is a eeasuoua qu^ty 
— he is to be loved because he is not lovabla Nor does he 
possess any of the spiritual powers such as men speak of in the 
phenomenal world — nothing like to human will, memory, or 
intellect ; in this sense he is not a spirit. Be is nothing that 
the human undeistandiDg can approach. One attribute only 
can be asserted of him and of him only — namely, unity. Other- 
wise he may be termed the nothing of nothing, and existing in 
nothing. Alone in him the prototypes or uncreated forms 
(^vorgendiu hiide) can be said to exist, but these are beyond the 
human understanding and can only be reached by the hi^er 
transcendental knowledge. " How shall I love God then 7 
Xbou shalt love him as he is, a non-god, a non-spirit, a non- 
person, a non-form ; more, as be is an absolute pure clear one" 
( Wic sol ick in denne minnen t IH, solt in minnen cUs er ist, 
ein nihtgot, dn nihtg&ist, ein nihtpersdne, ein niktbUd: mtr 
ale er ein liiier f-Oi/r klar ein ist, etc. lb. 320 ; cp. 319, 500, 
506, etc.). Into this inconceivable nothii^ the soul finds 
its highest beatitude in sinking. How is this to be accom- 
plished ? What is the phenomenal world, and how can the 
passage be made to the world of reahty ? What is the prioe to 
be paid for this surpassing joy ? These are the questions which 
now rise before us, and which Eckebart endeavours to solve in 
his theory of renunciation. 

> Wydif, Trialoffus, 56 ; COgnoteU et amal m iptUTo. Wjclif s whole th»otjr 
of tli« dirine intellset u tha aphsrc of rulit;, and oi^iutioii bj Ood aa the t«at 
of pwaible exutenoe, hu itrmig uulogy with Eckeharfa. 
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All important U it fiist to note how the philosopher 
deduces the phenomenal from the real — the externality 
(•dzewendikeit) from the prototypes (diu vorgindiu biide). The 
eolation of this apparent impossibility is found in a singular 
interpretation of the Christian mystery — 'The Word became 
flesh'; the idea in God passing into phenomenal being is 
the inoarnation of the divine X070?. God's self-introspec- 
tion, his "speaking" of the ideas in him, produces the 
phenomenal world. " What is God's speaking ? The Father 
i^ards himself with a pure cognition, and looks into the pure 
oneness of his own essence. Therein he perceives the forms of 
all creation {i.e. diu vorgSndiu Hide), then he speaks himself. 
The Word is pure (Belf-)cognition, and that is the Son. God 
speaking is God giving " birth" The real world in the divine 
mind is " non-natured nature " (diu ungend^rte n&tCi/re) ; the 
sensuous world which arises from this by God's self-introspec- 
tion is " natured nature " {diu gejUU4rte Tidt^e)} In the 
former we find only the Father, in the latter we first Tecognise 
the Son (2>. M. ii, 591, 637, 250). Of course this process of 
" speaking the word " or giving birth to the Son is not tempcoal 
but in an eternal now ; but we had better let Eckehart speak 
for himself ; — " Of necessity God must work all his works. God 
is ever working in one eternal now, and his working is 
giving birth to his Son; he bears him at eveiy instant. 
From this birth all things proceed, and God has such joy 
therein, that he consumes all his power in giving birth (^daz 
er alls sine maht in ir verzert). God bears himself out of 
himself into himself; the more perfect the birth, the more is 
bom. I say: God is at all times one, he takes c<^mtiou 
of nothii^ beyond himself. Yet God, in taking cognition of 
himself, must take cognition of all creatures. God bean 
himself ever in his Son ; in him he speaks all things " (ib. 
254). Eckehart in identi^ing God's self-intiospeotion with 
the birth of the Son, and the " phenomenalising " of the real, 
has rendered it exixemely difficult to reconcile this divine 
process in the ivnge wA with the historical foot of Christianity. 

' These UB in cloM ftgreement wfth Spii 
nabimiia. Cp. Btkiea, L, Prop. 29, Schot 
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The difficulty ie still furthra increased wben we lemember that 
the conveise process, by which the individual soul pasees from 
tiie phenomenal to the higher <n divine knowledge, is also 
termed by Eckehart " God bearing the Son." The difficulty is 
lightened, though not removed, by uniting the two processee. 
I^e soul may be compared bo a inirT(» which reflects the light 
of the sun back to the boil In God's self-introspeotion the 
real is " phenomenalised " (as the Ijght passes from the sun to 
the mirror) ; but the soul in its hi^er knowledge passes again 
back to God, the phenomenal is realised (as the light is 
reflected back to the sun). The whole process is divine — 
"God bears himself out of himself into himself "(t&. 180-181). 
Logically, the process ought to occur with every conscious 
individual, for all have a like phenomenal existence. In oider, 
however, to save at least the moral, if not the historical side of 
Christianity, Eckehart causes only certain soula to attain the 
higher knowledge ; the Son is only bom in certain individuals 
destdned for salvation. Thus Eckebart's phenomenolc^ is 
shattered upon his practical theology; it is but the recur- 
tence of an old truth, that all forms of pantheism (idealistic 
or mat^ialistic) are inconsistent with the assertion of an 
absolute morality as fundamental principle of the world. 
The pantheist most boldly proclaim that morality is the 
creation of humanity, not humanity the outcome of any 
moral causality.' 

Let us now observe how the soul is to pass from the world 
of phenomena to the world of reality. So long as the active 
reason continues to present external objects to the soul, the 
soul cannot possibly grasp those objects sub cUemittUis apeeie. 
The human understanding which can only perceive tilings in 
time and space is useless in this matter, nay, it is even harmful ; 
tiie soul must try to attain absolute ignorance and darkness 
(«in dwaternUtte und ein unwissen, J). M. u. 26). Eckehart's 
contempt for the creature-intellect is almost on a par with 
Tertullian's, and is in mailed contrast with the &8hion in 

1 Th&t the world wae cre&ted for the moral perfectmg of muikiiid is • dogma 
tlik* with Kuit and AvenoM {Ihri ^bluaullungeH, p. B3). It hu been wualj 
npudutad by Spinoza and H^monidM. 
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which Ootama, Maimooidea, and Spinoza make it the guiding 
8tar thiongh lenunciation to beatitude. The fitat atep to the 
eternal biith (4v)^e gebdrt) is the total renunciation of creatuie- 
peiception and oreature-reaaon. The soul must paee throu^ a 
period of absolute unconsciousness as to the phenomenal world ; 
all its powers must be concentrated on one object, on the 
mystical contemplation of the supeisenBuous deity, — the 
' nothing of nothii^,' of which the soul, if it seeks for true 
union, cannot and must not fonn any idea (i&. 13-15). Not 
by an intellectual development, but by sheer passivity, by 
waiting for the transcendental action of Grod, can the soul 
attain the higher knowledge, pass through the eternal birth. 
This intellectual nihilism, this ^orance, is not a fault, but the 
highest perfection ; it is the only step the mind can take 
towards its union with God {ib. 16). The soul must, so far aa 
in it lies, separate itself ttom the phenomenal world, renounce 
all sensuous action, even cease to think under the old forms. 
Then, when all the powers of the soid are withdrawn from their 
works and conceptions (von alien irn werken und bilden), when 
all creature-emotions are discarded, God will speak his word, 
the Son will be bom in the eoul {ib. 6-9). This renunciation 
of all sensational existence (alle ■dzewendikeit der creatwen) is 
an absolutely necessary prelude to the rebirth (iwige gehUrt, ib. 
14). Memory, understanding, will, sensation, must be thrown 
aside ; the soul must &ee itself from here and from now, &om 
matter and from manifoldness (liplichkeit unde manicvaltikeit). 
Poor in spirit, and having nothing, willing nothing, and knowing 
nothing, even renouncing all outward religious works and 
observances, the soul awaits the coming of God (ib. 24-25, 
143, 296, 309, 280). Then arrives the instant when by a 
transcendental process the higher knowledge ia conveyed to 
the soul, it attains its freedom by union with God. Hence- 
forth God takes the place of the active reason, and is the 
source whence the passive reason draws its conceptions. The 
soul is no longer bound by matter and time ; it has tran- 
scended these limits and grasped the reality beyond Every- 
where the soul sees God, as one who has long gazed on the 
sun sees it in whatever direction he turns his glance (ib. 19, 
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28-29). Such is the beatitude which follows the rebirth 
(jhoige gehA/rt). " Holy aud all holy are they who are thus 
placed in the eternal now beyond time and place and form 
and matter, unmoved by body and by pain and by riches and 
by poverty" (tJ, 75), Sta-ange ia this emotional Nirvana of 
the German mystic, though it is a religious phenomenon not 
unknown to the psychologist. This seclusion {Abgeschiedenheit, 
ib. 486-487), as Eckehart calla it, is pronounced to have 
exactly the same results as the intellectual beatitude of 
Gotama and Spinoza. The soul has returned to the state in 
which it was before entering the phenomenal world ; it has 
recc^ised itself as idea in God and thrown off all creatnie- 
attributes {ereatHrliehkeit), the remaining in which is what 
Eckehart understands by bell ; it sees everything suh specie 
atemitatis. Secluded from men, free from all external objects, 
from aU chance, distraction, trouble, it sees only reality. To 
all sensuous matters it is indifferent. " Is it sick ? It is as 
fain sick as sound ; as fain sound as sick. Should a friend 
die ? In the name of God. Is an eye knodied out ? In the 
name of God." It is complete submission to the will of God, 
absolute indifferentiam to heaven or hell, if they but come as 
the result of that will (th. 59-60, 203. etc.). This is the 
state of grace wherein no joyous thing gives pleasure and no 
painful thing can bring sadness. It is the extreme to which 
Christian asceticism — Christian renunciation of the world of 
sense — «an well be pushed.* 

Putting aside the antinomy between Eckeharfs pheno- 
menology and practical theology, let us endeavour to see the 
exact meaning of hia theory of renunciation. He asserts that 
it is possible by a certain transcendental process to attain a 
" higher knowledge " ; that this higher knowledge consists of a 
union with God, whereby the individual soul is able to 
recognise and thus absolutely submit to the will of God. The 
will and conception of Grod are identioaL His conceptions are 
the prototypes (yorglndiv, bilde) or reality. Hence we might 
well interpret Eckehart's mystical higher knowledge to refer 

I HuBter EcbeluTt even goes so br u to teaert thkt pftin ought to be 
noeived, not only willinglj, bnt eren eagerly I (D. M. iL 599.) 
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to a knowledge of the reality which exists behind the pbeno- 
menal, aod coueequently the BnhnuBsioD of the individual will 
to the laws of that reality. Such a theory possesses a certain 
d^^ee of logical conaisteiu^, and is strikingly similar to 
Spinoza's doctrine of the beatitude which flows from the 
higher cognition of God. Spinoza's cognition, however, leads 
to joy and peace in this world, while Eckehart'a produces only 
a pure indiffereutism. Still more striking is the contrast 
when we examine the methods by which the cognition is 
supposed to be attained. Spinoza's is only to be reached by 
a renunciation of obscure ideas, by a casting forth of blind 
passion, by a laborious intellectual process. Eckehart declares, 
on the other hand, that all knowledge of reality is only to be 
gained by a transcendental act of the divine will ; the act 
itself must occur during an emotional trance, wherein the 
mind endeavours to free itself from all external impresBlons, to 
disregard the action of all human faculties. Seclusion from 
mankind, renunciation of all sensuous pleasure, the rejection 
of all human knowlet^e and all human means of investigating 
truth, are the preparations for the trance and the consequent 
eternal birth {£wige geMrt). Physiologically there can be 
small doubt that such overwrought emotions as this trance 
denotes cannot be conducive to physical health.^ To this, of 
course, the mystic may reply that health is only a secondary 
consideration in matters of religious welfare. A greater evil 
than that of danger to health is the social danger which may 
arise from ignorant fanatics, who suppose themaelves to have 
attained the " higher knowledge " by divine inspiration. They 
are acquainted with absolute truth and are acting according 
to the will of God. More than once in the world's history the 
cry has gone up from snch men that all human knowledge is 
vain, and the populace believing them have destroyed the 
weapons of intellect and checked for a time human progress. 
What test have we, when once we discard reason and appeal 
to emotion, of the truth of our own or others' assertiona 7 To 

' TbAt gre&t eicitsment might prodnce the trance can hudly be donbtcd. 
The m^TBtics seem at least to have been Mqnainted with luoh ecatatioal pbwee. 
Cp. the corioos tale of Swaler Katrti MtiOer Skduaia ToAter {D.M. ii. leS). 
r abo Id the Life of Taoler. 
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borrow the language of theology, who shall be sore that God 
and not the Devil has been bom afresh into the sonl? Harm- 
lesG perhaps to the educated, whom it calls npon to renounce 
their knowledge, Eckehart's doctrine becomes in the hands of 
the ignorant a most dangerous weapon. In the place of 
laborious toil, by which alone truth can be won, it allows the 
individual consciousnees to claim inspired insight; the 
emotions of the individual alone tell him whether he ia in 
possession of the " higher knowledge," and there ceases to be a 
standard of truth outside individual caprice. Brilliant as are 
portions of Eckehart's phenomenology, and powerful as his 
language often is when expatiating on the goal of his practical 
theolt^, there ban^ over the whole a strangely oppressive 
atmosphere of possible fanaticism which warns the thinker 
against trusting in any such version of ChriBtianity,^ in any 
such perversion of the ideas of Averroes. 

' On the sfTecta of an extreme rorm o{ ' rebirtti ' under the iuflaeiice of 
Btrong emotional szoitement, cp. Dolluig«r, Kireie vnd Kirchen, SS3, 840, eta. : 
"The whole intellecCiul and montl chancter ia ruined." 
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SancU Soerata, ora pro nohit / 

The taitj jeom which preceded the Iteformstion have long 
been recc^nised as a period of intense intellectual activity, as 
an age alike of consciooB and unconscioua protestation. 
Everybody was protesting; claiming for themselves freedom 
of thought and freedom of action. Much of this protest, it is 
true, was of a blind, clumsy character, yet the revolt against 
established forms was none the leas real. In every phase of 
life there was a rebellion of the individual against the old 
religious social system and its obsolete institutions. The old 
method of teaching, the old theological philosc^hy, the old 
legendary history, the old magical natural science — these, one 
and all, with a myriad other matters, were to be rudely bundled 
out of the way; they were so many restrictions on freedom of 
learning, freedom of investigation, and freedom of thought, 
which formed the goal towards which the new spirit of 
individualism was, albeit unconsciously, striving. 

The mediaeval theory and system of education were 
entirely subservient to religious ends. All forms of knowledge 
were ultimately to lead to the great mother of all learning — 
Theology. As long as the Church was a progiesaive body, 
as long as her theology was not definitely fixed, nor her 
dogma thoroughly crystallised out, as long as monk and 

> Beprinted liiiiii tliB JVatminater JtevUio, April 1, 188S. 
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priest were the best educated men in the community, and, as 
socfa, the great teachers of the folk^^-eo long this Extern was 
productive of good. For a time philosophy might well submit 
to be handmaideu to theol(^ ; while the latter was herself 
developing, there was nothing to check absolutely philosophy's 
own growth. Philosophy, aa the handmaiden of theology, is 
usually termed Scholasticism. The fondameDtal principle of 
the Schoolmen is that philosophy must submit to the 
control of theology in all points of possible variance between 
the two. The gain to Christian culture of early Scholasticism 
can hardly be overrated ; Greek philosophy was adopted and 
preserved for future geQerations, and was doubtless not without 
its influence in motddiug and expanding Catholic theology. 
Such men as John Scotus, Anselm, and Abelard represented 
the foremost thought of their day; and the assertion that 
true philosophy and true religion are one and the same was 
historically, not so very preposterous, even when by true 
religion mediaeval Christianity was understood. As the theology 
of the Church took a more and more concrete and fixed form, 
owing to a succession of heresies and the consequent need for 
a sharply defined dogma, more drastic measures had to be 
adopted to make philosophy dovetail with theology. The 
teaching of Aristotle must be somewhat forcibly modified, 
that it might give support to the doctrines of the Church. 
Still there was a vast amount of genuine thought (nowadays 
sadly neglected !) in the later Scholastics, such aa Albert the 
Great, the bo - called " Universal Doctor," Thomas Aquinas 
the " Angelic Doctor," Duns Scotus, the " Subtle Doctor," 
and William of Occam, the " Invincible Doctor." These men 
did probably all that was possible to hannouise natural and 
revealed religion ; to preserve the peace between reason and 
faith. With them Scholasticism exhausted itself. Philosophy 
could go no further till she was &ee of theoli^. 

As the general knowledge of man develops, his formulated 
system of thought — his philosophy — must develop too ; but 
in this case his philosophy was stifled in a stagnant theology. 
As Garlyle would express it, mankind was outgrowing its 
youthful clothes. Yet the Church would not give up her theology 
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— that, in ber €768, waa a fixed and etanal truth. Accord* 
ingly the names of these old thinkeis, of these oiiiTeiBal, angelic, 
subtle, and invincible doctors, were brandished about by monk- 
learning, and were used as a means of crushing any spark 
of new truth which did not quite dovetail with a crystallised 
tbeolf^. " You do not believe the Angelic Doctor ? You 
say the Subtle Doctor is in error ? You have donbts as to 
the incontsBtahility of the Invincible Doctor? You are a 
heretic — this deaervte to be purged with fire!" Shortly, 
although the theologians might themselves squabble over the 
merits of their various learned and holy doctors, yet each 
group gave their favourite a position of far greater importance 
and authority than they were inclined to allow even to one 
of the Evangeliste. It is easy to note how the whole of 
learning most, under such a system, fall into a dead formalism ; 
there was no place left for individual thought ; all ingenuity 
was consumed in composing commentaries on the various great 
Scholastics. On the small book of sentences of Peter the 
Lombard alone, innumerable folios in the form of com- 
mentaries were written — sufficient to stock a fair-sized library. 
All intellectual power was Mtted away in gloss and comment ; 
all freedom of thought crushed beneath this scholastic bondage. 
To speak lightly of the Angelic Doctor, or to laugh at Peter 
the Lombard's sentences, was a crime worse than blasphemy. 
What wonder that the intellect of man rose in revolt against 
such a system? — that a race of men grew up protesting 
gainst this slavery, declaring that this dead formalism should 
no longer obscure the light ? Wbat wonder that, as this new 
spirit grew stronger and stronger, and became mora and more 
conscious of its power, it waxed intolerant and even abusive 
of the old monkish learning, held up its supporters to the 
world's ridicule as " obscure men," and mocked the childish 
petticoats which it had itself only just laid aside? This 
new spirit which waa to shake off the old bondage and 
divide Germany into two hostile oamps was the so-called 
Sumaniam ; its adherents were the so - called Swaaniets, 
or, from their proficiency in the classical languages, poets. 
Their opponents were the monks or scholastic teachers, 
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the "obacnre men," or the "propagators of aopbiste^ and 
barbarism." 

Such is the spiritaal rarigin of Hnmaniatn ; ite outward or 
hiatorioal birth baa been nraallj associated with the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, whereby great 
numbers of Greeks were soattered over Southern Enrc^, 
espeoiallf Italy. These men endeavoured to earn a livelihood 
by teaching their langu^e, and this gave rise to a ooneddeiable 
number of Greek students. The Greek tongue, witlt ite 
glorious heathen literature, was new life to the souls of men 
cramped in the old formal thought. The intellect of man 
began to breathe afresh, taking in long drai^hts of this new 
atmosphere. It found in Greek literature a truth and a 
freedom which mediseval ScholasticiBm no longer presented. 
It discovered something which was worth studying for itself ; 
the end of which was not a barren theology — nay, which in 
the end might be opposed to theology, for it would lead to a 
new system <tf Biblical criticism and a new system of Biblical 
ex^esis, which would refuse to submit themselveB to Catholic 
di^ima. The monks were not alow to recognise this feature 
of Humanism. "He is a poet and speaks Greek, therefore 
he is a bad Christian," cried the more ignorant of their 
number. " The monk is a cowl-bearing monstrosity," retorted 
the Humanist. 

To Italy, however, those who woiUd trace the outward 
growth of German Humanism must turn. Eudolf Agricola, 
the pupil of Thomas k Kempis and Father of German 
Humanism, spends seven years in Italy, studying the classioal 
languages. " In autumn," writes Erasmus, " I (iiall, if possible, 
visit Italy, and take my doctor's d^ree ; see yon, in whom 
is my hope, that I am provided with the means. I have 
been giving my whole mind to the study of Greek, and as 
soon as I get money I shall buy first Greek books, and then 
clothes." 

Beuchlis, afterwards the great champion of German 
Humanism, learns Greek from two exiles, the one in Basel 
and the other in Paris. " To the Latin was then added the 
Greek," he writes, "the knowledge of which is absolutely 
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neceesaiy for a lefined ednoation. Thereby we are led back to 
the philosophy of Aostotle, which cao fiist be really grasped 
wbea ite langnage is understood. In this way we so won the 
mind of aU those who, not yet wholly eatutated with the 
foolish old doctrines, longed for a purer knowledge, that they 
Btieamed to as and deserted the trifling of the schools. The 
old dried-ap sophists, however, were enn^ed ; they said, that 
what we taught was far from Bomish parity, that it was for- 
bidden to instroct anybody in the learning of the Greeks, 
who had fallen away from the Church." 

Such opinions sufficiently mark the connection between 
the Humanists and the study of Greek. They show, too, 
how the new culture most ultimately step into open anta< 
goniam with the oH Scholasticism. These Humanists will 
soon discover a tnith in classical literature which cannot be 
subordinated to Catholic theoli^y. For the first time in &e 
histoiy of culture, Hebraism and Hellenism wiU step out as 
conflicting truths. Men will for the first tdme become dimly 
conscious that they owe as much to the Greek as to tbe Jew. 
They will b^;in to feel with Erasmus that many saints are 
not in the catalogue, and scarce forbear to cry with him, 
" Holy Socrates, pray for us ! " They will hesitate to believe 
that the souls of Horace and Virgil are not among the blest. 

"Whatsoever is pieus and conduces to good manners," 
writes Erasmus, " ought not to be called profana The first 
place must indeed be given to the authority of the Scriptnies ; 
bat, nevertheless, I sometimes find some things mid or 
written by the anoients, nay, even by the heathens, nay, by 
the poets themselves, so chastely, so bolily, and so divinely, 
that I cannot persuade m3reelf but that, when they wrote 
them, they were divinely inf^ired, and perhaps the spirit of 
Christ diffuses itself fitrther than we imagine ; and that there 
are more saints than we have in oar catalc^a To confess 
freely among &iends, I can't read Cicero on Old Ag^, on 
Friendship, his Offices, or his Tosculan Questions without 
Idssing the book, without veneration towards that divine soul 
And, on the contrary, when I read some of our modem 
authors, treatii^ of Politics, Economics, and Ethics, good 
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God ! how cold they are in comparison with these I Nay, 
how do they eeem to be inBenEdble of what they write them- 
eelvea I So that I had rather lose Scotus aod twenty more 
such as he (fanc^ twenty subtle doctors !) than one Cicero 
or Plutarch. Not that I am wholly against them either ; 
bat because, by the reading of the one, I find myself become 
better, whereas I rise from the other, I know not how coldly 
affected to virtue, bat most violently inclined to cavil and 
contention." 

No words oonld paint better than these the protest of the 
Hnmanists. 

Whilst the revival of classical learning came to satisfy 
man's growing desire for &esh fields of thought, it must be 
noted that this revival would have been impoaaible had it not 
been at first encouraged by the Church, had not its first pro- 
moters been stout supporters of her di^ma and her forma The 
theologians were not at once aware of their danger, they were 
unconscious of what was involved in this new spirit of indi- 
vidual investigation. They did not perceive that the final out* 
come of an Agricola or a Wimpfeling would be a Crotus Rubianus 
or an Ulrich von Hutten. Only experience taught them that 
" the egg hatched by Luther had been laid by Erasmus " ; that 
all forms of Humanism and all types of anti-popedom were alike 
phases of one great revolt, one great protest which was the 
necessary outcome of the birth of individualism. The relation 
of the Humanists to the Church supplies us, however, with a 
basis upon which we may divide the whole movement into 
successive schoola We have first the so-called Older 
Humanists. These men worked for the revival of classical 
learning and a new system of education, but they remained 
staunch supporters of the Church, and never allowed their 
culture to lead them beyond the limits of Catholic dogma. 
Secondly, there was a school of Humanists, whom I shall 
term the Ratioiud ffumanista. They protested strongly against 
the old Scholasticism; they protested gainst the external 
abuses of the Church ; they took a rationalistic view of 
Christianity and its creed ; but they either did not support 
Luther, or soon deserted him, being conscious that his move- 
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ment would lead to the deetructioD of aU true culture. These 
men were the moet conscious workers for freedom of thought 
among all the sixteenth-century Beformera The majority 
of them still professed themselTos members of the Catholic 
Church ; rightly or wrongly, they held it poeaible to reform 
that institution &om within, and so to modify its doctiiues 
that they should embrace the natural expansion of man's 
thought The leaders of the Bational Humanists were £euchlin 
and Erasmus. Their party and its true work of culture were 
shipwrecked by the tempest of the Seformation. Lastly, we 
have the so-called Younger SumanUts. A body of younger 
men of great talent, but much smaller learning, who were 
ready to " protest " against all things. The wild genius of 
many of them hated any form of restraint, and theax love of 
freedom not infrequently degenerated into license. Some of 
them were, in their fiery enthusiasm, Belf-deetTuctire ; others 
with age became either Bational Humanists or supporters of 
Luther. The presiding spirit of this Younger Humanism 
was Ulrich von Hutten. 

In order to trace more clearly the bearings of these three 
schools it may not be amiss to refer briefly to a few of their 
members. Of the Older Humanists, first of all must be 
noted the three pupils of Thomas k KempLs, namely, Budolf 
Agricola, Endolf von Langen, and Alexander Hegius, after- 
wards Bector of the Beventer School ; these men have been 
not inappropriately t«rmed the Fathers of German Humanism. 
To them we may add the names of WimpfeUng, the 
" Preceptor of Germany," who may be said to have revolu- 
tionised the schools of Southern Germany; and of Abbot 
Tritheim, who helped to found the first German learned 
society — the Rhemsh Society of Literature — and whose 
biographical dictionary of ecclesiastical writers is still a very 
useful book. These men, one and all, worked for the revival 
of learning, not only in the matter of the classical tongues, 
but in all branches of knowledge. To them are in a great 
measure due those few years of intense intellectual activity 
which preceded the liefcnnuation, and caused Ulrich von 
Hutten to exclaim : " century I literature ! it is a joy to 
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live, though not yet to rest Study flouhehea, the intellect 
bestirs itsell Thou, BarbariBm, take a halter, or make 
ap thy mind to banishment ! " Bat while the Older Human* 
ists insisted on the importance, and worked for the ^read, 
of the new learning, they did not hold human culture to be the 
end of their studies, but the means to a rel^ions life. They 
in nowise saw any innate opposttion in classical literature to 
the dc^ma of the Catholic Chorch. " All learning," writes 
Hegius, " is pernicious whicH is attained with loss of piety." 
" l^e final end of study," says Murmellius, another of their 
number, " must be no other than the knowledge and honour 
of God." Xn like spirit, Budolf Agricola recommends the 
study of the old philosophy and literature, but "one must 
not content himself with the study of the ancients, since the 
ancients either were utterly ignorant of the true aim of Ufe, 
or guessed it only darkly, as seeing through a cloud, so that 
they speak, rather than are convinced, of it." Therefore one 
must go higher, to the Holy Scriptoxes, which scatter all 
darkness, and preserve from all deception and error ; according 
to their doctrines we must guide our life. " The study 
of the classics shall be applied to a proper understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures." Wimpfeling tells us that the true 
greatness of Agricola consiated in this : " that all literature 
and learning only served him as aids to purify himself from 
every passion, and to work by faith and pntyer on the great 
building of which God ia the architect" When we note that 
Hegius, by " pie^," meant a child-like belief in the Catholic 
&ith ; that Murmellius, by " a knowledge of God," meant an 
acquaintance with Catholic dogma, and that Wimpfeling 
understood, by the " great building of which God is the 
architect," the Catholic Church ; when we note these things, 
we may be sure that the Older Humanists were very far 
from throwing off the Scholastic bondage. The new letuming 
for them was to be subservient to the old theology; they 
attempted to put new wine into the old skins. Perhaps 
the inconsistency of their standpoint m^ht be best expressed 
by terming them SeholaaHe Swrnanitts. 

One of the most remarkable of these Scholastic Humanists, 
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a man whose immeiiae leanuDg almoet made his scbolasticism 
a caiicatim, waa the &mou8, much-abused opponent of 
Luther — Dr. Johann Eck. This man, we are told by the 
FrotestantB, was vain, ambitious, and wanting in all leligioos 
prindplee : the eole aim of his life, according to D'Aahignj, 
was to " make a sensation." On the other hand, the 
Catholics tell ns that he was a m&n of onusual talent, 
possessing a rare fi-eshness and elasticity of mind, and with 
de^ inner conviction of the tmtb c^ the Catholic^ faith. 
How are we to judge the man whom Luther termed the 
" (ffgan of the devil," and Carlstadt the " father of asses," 
bat upon whose gravestone stands written that "great in 
doctrine, great in intellect, he fought boldly in the army of 
Christ," and whose Univereity for long years preserved hie 
desk, his hood and cap, as valued relics of an honoured 
master? If thrae is anything which makes us inclined to 
doubt the Protestant assertions, it is the abuse that party 
poured upon him in the grave. Luther writes that the 
impious man has died of four of the most terrible diseases, 
including among them raving madness; while the polished 
Melancbtbon does not scorn to mock the great opponent with 
the epitaph : — 

Malta TOrana et mnlta bibeoa, mala plurima dicens, 
EcdnB hac pcsait putre cadaver hnino. 

Let us at least be as just to the peasant's son of 
Ottobeuem as we are to the peasant's son of Eislehen. In 
Eck's writings there is, as a rule, a' moderatton of language 
and a depth of research, from which Luther mig^t have leomt 
a lesson. That he employed all his learning and no little 
talent in defending a narrow dogma is a ch^^ which may 
be brought gainst any professional theologian — certainly 
t^ainst Luther. He was not unconscious of the abuses of the 
Church ; but he believed in reformation &om within : above 
aU, he held that her doctrinee and her abases were matters 
to be kept distinct, and respect for the one did not involve 
approval of the other. We, who natnially fail to sympathise 
with this supporter of the old theological bondage, may at 
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least allow that he acted honestly, and foaght foi his real 
couvictiona. The man who, in his youth, was the friend of 
Brant, Seuchlin, and WimpfeUng, the leaders of Gtermau 
thought ; who, in early manhood, helped to ' humanise ' the 
University of Ingoldstadt, and who raised himself, by a life 
of stndy, from the peasant ranks to the foremost place among 
Catholic theologians, deserves at least our respect, though 
he applied his talents in a forlorn cause. If we find in him 
a certain pride in his own learning, which nowadays might 
have earned him the title of " prig," the cause is obvious when 
we read the account he himself gives us of his own education : — 
" After I had learnt the elements, Cato was explained to 
me together with the Latin Idioms of Paul Kiavis, .^Isop's 
Fables, the Comedy of Aretin, the El^y of Alda (?), and 
Seneca's Treatise on Virtue ; then the letters of Gasparinus, 
the Josephinns of Gerson, St. Jerome's prologue to the Bible ; 
Boethius on discipline, Seneca's Ad Lucilium, the whole of 
Terence, the first six books of Virgil's .^kieid, and Boethius on 
the Consolation of Philosophy. I was practised aUo in the 
five treatises of Isidore on Dialectia In the afternoons my 
uncle read with me the legal and historical books of the Old 
Testament, the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles ; 
I read also a work on the four last things, one on the soul, a 
part of Augustine's speeches to the Hermits, Augustine of 
Ancona on the power of the Church, an introduction to the 
study of law, the four chapters of the third book of the 
decretals with the glosses. Panormitanus' Bules of Law in 
alphabetical order I learnt by heart Over and above this I 
heard in school the Bucolics of Virgil, Theodulus, and the six 
tiactates of Isidore. The curate of my uncle explained to me 
the Gospels, Cicero's work on Friendship, St. Basil's introduction 
to the study of literature, and Homer's Trojan Wax. Of my 
own accord I read the whole History of Lombaidy, the greater 
part of the Fortress of the Faith, and many otjier scholastic 
and German books, although at that time the study of literature 
was not in its bloom." * 

' StMca de Firtviilna and Ctato ftre the well-known medueval ftpocryplul 
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Having accomplished all this, Eck vent at twelve years 
old to the IToiTersity of Heidelberg, and in hisfi/teenih year 
was made Master of Arts hy the UniverBit^ of Tubingen. 
Such an education must necessarily bare a prig -creating 
tendency. It may very profitably be compared wifii those of 
Melanchthon some few years later, and of John Stuart Mill 
in our own day. 

Thoee who will take the trouble to investigate the course 
of Eck's boyish studies will see at once why he combined 
Scholasticism and Humanism. That be was a Scholastic, 
Bubordinated all his culture to theology, his works sufGciently 
prove ; that be was a Humanist the following quotation will 
evidence ; it is not unworthy of Ulrich von Hutten : — " I 
praise our century wherein, after we have given barbarism 
notice to quit, tiie youth is instructed in the best fashion ; 
throughout Germany the most ezcaUent speakers of the Latin 
and Greek langut^s aie to be found. How many restorers 
of Uie fine arts now flouiisb, who, removing the superfluous 
and unneedful firom the old authors, make all more brilliant, 
purer, and more attractive ; men who bring the great authors 
of the past again to light, who translate a£r^ the Greek and 
Hebrew. Truly we may hold ourselves fortunate that we live 
in such a century ! " 

Other types of the Older Humanists, who present as with 
instructive pictures, are the Abbot Tritheim and Budolf Agri- 
cola. The worthy abbot seems to have been a universal 
genius, who corresponded with the learned of Europe upon end- 
less topics, and was never tired of collecting information of 
every kind. Well versed in Hebrew and Greek, he did not 
neglect to cultivate the natural sciences just bursting into life, 
and he did it in no slaTish way. Of astrology, to which men 
of greater name than he have fallen prey (Melancbthon's 
belief in the stars was a source of constant annoyance to 
Luther), he would hear nothing. " The stars," said he, " have 
no mastery over ns." " The spirit is free, not subject to the 
stars, it is neither influenced by them nor follows their 
motions." In his library at Sponbeim, the collection of 
valuable books and manuscripts was the admiration of the 
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Learned world. Yisitora from all parts of Europe, doctors, 
masters of arte, naj, even princee, prelates, and tjie nobility 
came to study tbereia, aad were put up, even for months, free 
of ezpenee by the genial abbot Bound him, too, under their 
president Dalbeig, gathered the diatinguisbed members of the 
Bhenish Society of literature, Conrad Celtes, Beucblin, "Wimp- 
feling, Zasius, Feutii^r, and Pirkheimer, the two latter repre- 
eentatives leepectively of the oulturo of the citzeua of Augsburg 
and NUmberg. These men met together in a sort of discussion 
club to critioise each other's writings and theories ia all fields 
of knowledge. For Tritheim, however, the authority of the 
Church ia to be decisive on all points, and the highest study is 
tbeolc^. Strangely enough, he teaches that theology must 
busy itself more with the Holy Scriptuies ; be does not see how, 
in so doing, he is raising the question whether the Bible and 
Catholic t^eolc^ aie in perfect ^psement — how he is preparing 
the way for Luther with his : " I will believe no human insti- 
tution, no human tradition, unless you can prove it in the 
Bibla" No, for Tritheim the CathoUc Church and the Bible 
confirm one another, and he tells us that the Church alone, 
on doubtful points, must interpret Scripture, and he who dares 
to reject her interpretation has denied the gospel of Christ 
The worthy abbot is clearly very far &om protesting; he 
cannot see that the ultimate outcome of the studies he fosters 
will be to make each man think for himself; to make each 
man priest, church, and pope of his own faith. Shortly, he is 
unconscious of the coming freedom of thought 

Endolf Agrioola, termed by his contemporaries a second 
Virgil, a man whose services to German Humanism have been 
compared with those of Fetrarca to Italian, was one of the 
kindliest figures of the whole movement ; to thread culture in 
his fatherland was the aim of his life ; not only the educated, 
but the great mass of the folk should be made to feel the in- 
fluence of the classical spirit The great classics should be. 
brought before the masses in Clerman translations and with 
German footnotes.* He recognised the need of cultivating the 
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language of the folk, for only throngb it could the folk be 
made to partidpate in the newly acquired field of knowledge. 
VHiile many of the later Ham&nists were ecarce al^ to speak 
their native tongue, Agricola found time to compose German 
songs, and loved to sing them to hia zither. To him is prob- 
ably due the impulse to the stady of German history and 
antiquity, which brought such rich fruits in Strasbuig, under 
the gniding bands of Wimpfeling and Brant. Perhaps thus 
indirectly may be attributed to him the &ct that Brant wrote 
his Ship of ^>oIb, the greatest German litexary work of the 
period, in the vulgar tongna Such men must sniBee as types 
of the Older Humanists. 

Their enthusiasm rapidly spread throughout Germany ; 
everywhere sprang up new centres of intellectual activity ; tiie 
men of all ranks and all occapations were beginning to think, 
to demand a wkt/ for everything. Within fifty years from 
1456 new nniveisitiee appeared at Greifswald, Basel, Freiburg, 
Ingoldstadt, Trier, Tubingen, Mainz, Wittenberg, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, while a great impulse was given to the develop- 
ment of the old. Nor did this spirit leacb the omveisities 
alone, the imperial towns became centres for the spread of the 
new culture. Bound Firkheimer in NUmberg, who, though a 
Bational Humanist, was in friendly communication with men of 
the dd type, gathered an unsurpassed group of men : Be^omon- 
tanus, the greatest astronomer of the time, Hartmann Schedel, 
the historian and antiquary, and a host of lesser men of science 
and literature ; these men were assisted in their work by a 
noteworthy band of artiste : Wolgemuth and his apprentioes 
prepared the woodcuts for Schedel's great historical work, and 
Drirer engraved charts of the heavens for B^omontanus. On 
all sides there was real intellectual activity. From Ntimbeig 
there was a constant interohange of letters with the whole 
Humanistic world ; not the least pleasing are those of Pirk- 
heimer's sister, the Abbess Gharitas, with the great men of her 
brother's circle. This Humanistio nun seems to have been a 
woman of surpassing power, and to have almost justified the 
extravagant praise of Conrad Celtes. Her memoirs present ns 
with a most remarkable picture of womanly courage and per- 
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severance under the bratal persecutions which befell her cloister 
in the Beformation days. In all branches of art and technical 
construction — nay, even in pure Humanism — Niiniberg stood 
second to none of the German towns or uniTersitie& A similar, 
if not quite so famous, activity developed itself in At^bnrg 
round Conrad Feutinger, who worked especially for the study 
of German antiquity ; be edited the old German historians, and 
and by his Sernwjie* convivales de rmrandts Qermanice anti- 
f[witaiibua created an interest for the national past. A lasting 
witness to Peutinger'e historical spirit is the monument in the 
Franciscan church at Innsbruck to Kaiser Maximilian, the patron 
of the Niimberg and Augsburg Hiunanists. 

These few remarks must suggest rather than fully picture 
the extreme mental activity which was created throughout 
Germany by the Older Humanists. We must, however, re- 
member that these men were firm Oatbolics, and that this 
intellectual movement was entirely in the hands of the 
Church. The universities (Erfurt alone, perhaps, excepted) 
were under her thumb, and the new thought was only allowed 
in BO far as it did not conflict with the old theology. All 
knowledge might be pursued so far as it was conducive to 
faith, but it must be at once suppressed if it proclaimed a new 
truth beyond the old crystallised belief of past centuries. 
This especially was the view of the leaders of the Strasburg 
school of Older Humamsts ; of Wimpfeling (see later pp. 185- 
192); of Geiler von Kaiserberg, the folk-preacher; and of 
Sebastian Brant, the author of the Ship of Fools. " Don't," 
they cried to the folk, for such is the audience to which they 
appealed, " be led away &om the faith if dispute arises con- 
cerning it, but believe in all simplicity what the Holy Church 
teaches. Don't let your reason meddle with things it cannot 
grasp. Go home and cure your own sins, your idleness, 
drunkenness, luxury, love of dancing, of dress, and of gambling ; 
when you have done that, which, however, is no light matter, 
then go and fight for the unity and purity of the faith ; go 
and fight for the defence of the Empire. Battle for Church 
and Kaiser ! Sestore again the all-embracing Empire, and 
the all-embiacing Church to their old grandeur ! Study by 
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all means, if you can, but always remember the end of your 
study is the understaDding of Holy Scripture, the refutation of 
heresy ; in all this you will have need of the unerring rules of 
the Catholic faith." Such preaching shows us at once that for 
these men the old religious and Boaial notions were still suffi- 
cient guides in life ; they still believed in Pope and Eaiser, and 
tied culture to the apron-strings of theology. They still thought 
it possible to revivify the old institutions. They were uncon- 
sdouB of the import of the movement they had themselves set 
going. They knew nothing of the protest, the revolt man's 
reason was about to make again^ all the old forms of belief ; 
they did not see that religion is a thing which, like all thought, 
grows and develops, and that the Christianity of yesterday will 
no more suit the man of to-day than the clothes of his grand- 
father suit him ; that the very culture they were themselves 
propf^ting must ultimately oppose a theology which had 
ceased to keep pace with the progress of thought. For this 
reason we term them Scholastic Humanists, not from any 
contempt, because they did good and necessary work, but since 
they remained in the old bondage, and did not grasp the 
coming struggle between the new culture and the old formal 
religioa 

Herein is the distinguishing mark between the Older and 
national Humaniste — the latter declined to accept the old 
theological tutelf^e. " We are going," said the nationalists, 
" to think over these matters for ourselvee. We are not going 
to submit our studies to any antiquated formalism." And, 
after thinking over these matters, they ceased to have any 
very great respect for the old institutions. For themselves 
they threw off entirely the old mental yoke, but this did not 
mean that they proposed the destruction of the Catholic 
Church. No ! they held it possible that its iramework might 
be modified to suit the new state of affairs. To the folk, 
who were incapable yet of thinking, they did not preach : 
" These old forms are nonsense ; shake them off and destroy 
their supporters." That sort of work was left to Wittenbei^. 
The Bational Humanists merely said : " Our first business is 
to spread culture, to educate the folk, to tell them the truths 
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we have discovered ; then it will be time enough for a vast 
public opinion to react on the Catholic Chmch. All we inaiBt 
upon at present is the right to teach, to dear away ignorance 
of all sorts, even that of monk and prieet. The ' ohBcue men ' 
ehall not silence us, hut we do not term them a ' devil's Utter ' 
to be destroyed by force. We are going to educate them, we 
are going to educate the folk to understand something better ; 
our labour is not that of a day, but of long years. Some 
abuses, however, are so obvious, and strike so deeply at all 
national life, that we shall insist upon their removal at once. 
We must have the misuse of indulgences, pluralities, simony, 
the misapplication of the Church's temporal power, seen to 
immediately, please." Such is the teaching of the Bational 
Humanists, varying, of course, in the individual from active 
propaganda to quiet disbelief in the Catholic dogma. Of the 
two leaders of this party, Benchlin and Eraamns, it is needless 
to say anything now. We have already mentioned the names 
of Firkheimer and Celtee. One <^ the most remarkable 
Sational Humanista, however, Conrad Huth, is lees generally 
known, aud may be taken here as a type of the clasa Like 
so many of the first men of his time, Muth was educated 
onder Hegius at Deventer, and afterwards completed hia 
studies in Italy. He finally retired to Gotha, where he had 
been presented to a small canonry, and devoted hia life to 
study. Attracted by his personal influence and the charm of 
his character, a group of young men, whose names were soon 
to be resounding through Germany, gathered round the genial 
Canon. He may truly be termed the " Preceptor of Younger 
Humanism." From the Canon's house, behind the church at 
Gotha, spread the fiery youths who were to subvert all things, 
and protest against all forms of discipline. Here might have 
been found Eoban Hesse, who tried most things, but proved 
Mthful to poetry alone ; Crotus Babianus, the devisor of that 
immortal satire, the Epi^olcB Ohsev/roruia Vvroram; Justus 
Jonas, later secretary to Martin Luther ; Spalatin, afterwards 
most respectable of Reformers ; and last, but greatest, we may 
mention Ulrich von Hntten, the glowing prophet of Bevolu- 
tion. There this little band gathered round the older Canon, 
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were fired by his eloquent talk, &nd adopted his radical and 
rationalistic notions without tempering them by his learning. 
From this centre was directed the battle of Humanism (^jainst 
Scholasticism ; £rom thence went forth the biting aatiiea in aid 
of the Hmaanistic champion, Beuchlin, in his contest with 
obscurity ; from thence the youthful Humanistic evangelietB 
spread through the German Univeisitiee, calling upon the 
students to protest against the so-called "barbarism" and 
" obscurity " of the theologians and monkish teachers. The 
University of Erfurt;, close at hand, was soon won for the good 
cause, Heidelberg and Wittenberg followed ; everywhere, when 
a " poet " commenced to lecture on the classics, his lecture- 
room was crowded with students, and the theol<^ians had to 
expound the works of subtle and invincible doctors to empty 
benches. Satirical dialogues, Latin epigrams, street mocking, 
and even ill-usage, were cast in a perfect torrent upon the old 
teachers. Youth, ever ready for something fresh and dimly 
conscious of the barrenness of the old, seized upon this new 
culture without fully grasping its meaning or penetrating to 
its calmer delights. Students no longer desired to be bachelor 
or master, but to be " poets," skilful composers of Latin vexee 
with pens ready in the wit of Horace and Juvenal. These 
" Latin cohorts " despised everything savouring of German as 
barbarism, even to their names, so that a Schneider became a 
Sartorius, a £6nigsberger a Begiomontanus, and a Wacher a 
Vigilius.* With this youthful party Humanism degenerated, 
and while Erasmus, Eeuchlin, and Muth viewed Luther's 
propi^anda with distrust, the younger Humanists flocked to 
the new standard of protest and revolt, and so doing brought 
culture into disgrace and shipwrecked the revival of learning 
in Grermany. It was a foretaste of the future, when, in ISIO, 
as the outcome of an anti-scholastic riot of the Erfurt students, 
the mob destroyed the university buildings, the colleges, and 
bursaries, and, worst of all, the fine library with all its old 

' It i> often eztieniBlj diffionlt to oonceiTe how some of the poets vriTed at 
their ctuaical nomeB. Thus pMn Johuin Jager of Donuhsim became Ctotm 
Bnbiantu, and Theodorioi, Centiuiia 1 Perhaps the moat ingenions adaptation 
w*» that of the EbfoTt priitter Euapp, who styled himaelf Cu. Appiua. 
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documenta and charters ! It ie only party bigotry which 
induces Catholic historians to attribate these diaasters to the 
teaching of Erasraus and Muth ; they were the outcome of 
that Bpirit of protest and revolt which accompanied the birth 
of indiridualiBm. The Eational Humanists, while working for 
freedom of thought, stroTe, as far as lay in their power, that 
that freedom should be achieved by a gradual evolution ; the 
more violent religious party produced a revolution. Nothing 
will show more strongly the spirit of £ational Humaniam than 
a few quotations from the letters of the Canon of Gotha to his 
youthful friends: — 

" I will not lay before you a riddle out of Holy Scripture," 
he writes to Spalatiu, " but an open question, which may be 
solved by profane studies. If Christ be the way, the truth, 
and the life, what did men do for so many centuries before 
his birth ? Have they gone astray, wrapt in the heavy dark- 
ness of ignorance, or did they share salvation and truth ? I 
will to thy help with my own view of the matter. The 
religion of Christ did not commence with his becoming man, 
but has existed for all time, even £rom Christ's first birth. 
Since what is the true Christ, what the peculiar son of God, 
if it be not, as St. Paul saya, the wisdom of God ? that, not 
only the Jews in a narrow comet of Syria, but even the 
Greeks, Italians, and Germans possessed, although they had 
dififerent religious customs." " The command of God which 
lights up the soul has two chief principles : love God and thy 
neighbour as thyself. This law gives us the kingdom of 
heaven \ it is the law of Nature, not hewn in stone as that of 
Moses, not graven in brass as the Roman, nor written upon 
parchment or paper, but moulded in our hearts by the highest 
teacher. Who enjoys with pious mind this memorable and 
holy Eucharist does something divine, since the true body of 
Christ is peace and unity, and no holier host exists than 
reciprocal love." 

In a letter to Urban ^ he writes : — 

" Who is our redeemer ? Justice, peace, and joy, these are 

1 Not the bett«T known Urbonos Bhegias, bot Heiniiob Urbknni, a very 
intarestiiig panonalitf of the Ootha eirola. 
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the Chriat who has descended &oni heaveu. If the food 
of Ood is to obey the divine oommaDdments, if the highest 
commandment is to lore Grod and oui neighbour, so consider, 
my Urban, if those fools rightly enjoy the food of the Lord, 
who swallow holy wafers and yet against the Saciament of 
Christian love disturb the peace and spread discord. The 
true Christ is soul and spirit, which can neithei be touched 
with the hands nor yet seen. Socrates said to a youth, 
' Speak, that I may see thee.' Kow note, my Urban, that 
we only leveal by oni speech the spirit and the Gkid which 
dwells in us. Therefore we only share heaven, if we live 
spiritually, philosophically, or in a Christian manner, obeying 
the reason more than onr desires." 

In this letter Muth goes so far as to say the Mahomedana 
are not so wrong, when they say that the real Christ was not 
crucifed. Another time he writes to Urban : — 

" New clothes, new ceremonies are introduced, as if God 
could be honoured by clothes or attire. In the Koran we 
read : ' Who serves the eternal God and lives virtuously, 
whether he be Jew, Christian, or Saracen, wins the grace of 
God and salvation.' So Giod is pleased by an upright course 
of life, not by new clothes ; since the only true worship of 
God consists in not being evil He is rel^ous who is up- 
right ; he is pious who is of s pure heart. All the rest is 
smoke." 

Yet again we read : — 

" There is only one god and one goddess, but there are 
niany forms and many names — Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, Moees, 
Christ, Luna, Ceres, Proserpine, Tellus, Mary. But be 
cautious not to spread that. We must bury it in silence 
like the Elenainian mysteries. In matters of rel^on we 
must use the cloak of fable and riddle. Do you with Jupiter's 
grace, that is, with the grace of the best and greatest god, 
silently despise all little gods. If I say Jupiter I mean 
Christ and the true God. Yet enough of these aU too high 
matters." 

Muth had need of caution ; the " godless painters " were 
exiled even by the Protestants for mmsh less than this 1 A 
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man who cast aside confession, neglected the aerricee of the 
Church, and laughed at fasting, had reason, even in the 
neighbourhood of Erfurt, to be very careful Another 
interesting letter is almost as venturesome : — 

" Only the stupid seek their salvation in &8ting. I am 
tired and stupid. That is due to the food of stupidity, to 
say nothing more severa Donkeys, forsooth donkeys they 
are, who don't take their usual meals and feed on cabbage 
and salt fish." " I laughed heartily," Muth writes to Peter 
Eberbach, " when Benedict told me of your mother's lamenta- 
tiona because you so seldom went to chnich, would not fast, 
and eat e^s contrary to the usual custom. I excused this 
tmheard-of and horrible crime in the following fashion : Feter 
does wisely not to go to church, Ednoe the building might &11 
in, or the images tumble down; much danger ia always at. 
hand. But he bates fasting for this reason, because he knows 
what happened to his father, who fasted and died. Had he 
eaten, as he was formerly accustomed to do, he would not 
have died. As my hearer continued to knit his brows and 
asked : ' Who will absolve you bad Christians ? ' I answered : 
Studif and Knowledge." 

Still a last quotation : — 

" Where reason guides, we want no doctora The school 
is the grammarian's field of action; theol(^jana are of no 
use there. Nowadays the theologians, the donkeys, seize 
the whole school and introduce no end of nonsense. In a 
university it were enough to have one sophist, two mathema- 
ticians, three theologians, four juiiste, five medical men, six 
orators, seven Hebrew scholars, eight Greek scholars, nine 
pbilol(^t8, and ten right-minded philosophers as presidents 
and governors of the entire learned body." 

These eztracte will perhaps convey some notion of the 
man who gave the tone to Youi^er Humanism. With bis 
ridicule of &sting, saint -worship, and outward religion, we 
might on the first thought suppose he would support Luther. 
But, like Erasmus, he saw that the ' Beformer's ' movement 
would destroy all true freedom of thought, and he remained 
formally in tiie Catholic Church. Luther's journey to Wonns 
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was followed by the so-called " prieert-riotB," in which the 
Latheran mob stonned the hooae of the Canon of Gotha. 
From this time Math's ciicnmstanoee grew worse and woise ; 
a few Teats afterwards he appealed for a little bread and 
money for necessaries to the Elector Friedricb, but no aid 
cama Yet a little straggle with bitter poverty, and he 
passed calmly away with the words, "Thy will be done,' 
amidst the tormoil of the Feasant Sebellion — that first oat- 
come of the Reformation. He found at last the " Beata 
tranquillitas," which he bad in vain inscribed over his door 
at Gotha. His death is very typical of the disregarded 
death of cultnre amid the noise of mob-protestation and the 
braying of rival theolt^cal tmmpets. 

But though this nigh-fot^tten Canon of Gkitha was the 
preceptor, be was by no means the parent of Yoonger 
Hamanism. Strangely enoogh its spirit has a tai longer 
history than the renascence of the fifteenth century. The 
Younger Hmnaniata were the direct descendants of the stroll- 
ing Boholars, who, from the twelfth century onward, con- 
tinued to protest in life and writings t^ainst the habits of 
respectable society in general and of the Catholic hierarchy in 
particolar. These strolling scholars are the material out of 
which the ' Latin cohort ' was formed. It preserved their tradi- 
tions, their wild method of life, and later, in its battle with 
monkdom and Bome, even adopted their satires and poems. It 
is impossible now to consider at any length tttfs most interest- 
ing phenomenon of European bistoiy. A few remarks may serve 
to show its relation to Younger Hamanism. We find these 
strolling scholars in the thirteenth centoiy at home in Ei^land, 
France, Italy, and Germany ; they were banded together into 
societies, as those of the Goliaids and the' OrdoVagorum.' They 
wandered about from school to school aU over Europe. lAtin 
was their conmion language, and the capacity for drinking and 
song-making the sole quaMcations for admission to the order. 
At first all were clerks, but later they became less exclusive, 
and their nombers were recuited &can every class. They led 
a wild, careless life, an open protest against all forms of 
sociiU order. A monk, a long beard, a j^loos husband, were 
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the &Touiite subjects for their satire ; a good tavern, jovial 
company, and a merry-ejed damsel their idola. Theii hatred 
for the Church was intense ; not so much for her dogma as 
for the greed and stupidity of her priesthood. They poured 
oat line upon line of bitter satire against Borne and the 
temporal power of the Pope ; they were in the field a century 
before Wyclif, and yet did much for the propagation of his 
opinions : traces of them may be foond throughout the 
fifteenth century, and Luther shows knowledge of their 
songs. Their numerous writings against the dominion of Bome 
are a curious memento of protestation and individualism 
strt^gling in dark comers for more than three centuries 
before the Beformatdon. l^ere is a genuine ring of true 
poetry about some of their verses whit^ makes them one of 
the most valuable literary productions of medieval Latinity. 
Strolling scholais, too, had their 'poets' and 'archpoets' 
long before Humanism was thought o£ The Oburoh in 
couucil and synod in vain issued decrees against them ; that 
they should not be given charity ; that they should be ex- 
cluded from mass; that they should be imprisoned and 
punished. They flourished all the same, they continued to 
make satires on the Church, to lie about on the public 
benches, to drink in the taverns, and make love to the 
burghers' daughters. They read their Horace and Juvenal, 
and filled themselves with the classical spirit, loi^ before 
the days of Hiunanism. They parodied the songs of the 
Church in drinking songs; they parodied the words of 
Scripture : " In those days were many multitudes of 
players of one soul and with no tunic ; " or, again, " In the 
spring-time the wine-bibbers were saying to one another. Let 
us cross over even to the tavern " ; or, " What is to be done 
that we may gain money ? The Pope rephed : It is written 
in the law which I teach you : Love gold and silver with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and riches as thyself; do 
this and live." 

For these strolling scholars, as for Wyclif, Bus, and 
Luther, the heads of the Catholic Church are the disciples 
of Antichrist More pleasing than their satires on Church 
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end monk are theii love and drinking songs ; some of the 
former possess surpassing grace, and the homour of the latter 
in undeniable.' There is no wsjit of genius, but it is genius 
which has sunk to the tavern, has joined the ordw of 
vagabonds, and delights in roving over the face of the earth 
and protesting against all forms of eatabliahed order. Such 
is the heriti^ of the Younger Humanists; thej are the 
strolling Bcholars coming again into prominence. No one can 
truly appreciate the spirit or understand the origin of the 
EpistoUe Obgcurorutn Virorvm who has not read the satires of 
the strolling scholars ; the one was a natural outcome of the 
other. Such men as Ulrich von Hutten and Hermann von 
dem Busche were really strolling scholars under a new name. 
They led a restless, wild life, now listening in the halls of the 
universities, now servii^ as soldiers, or even the day after 
playing the highwaymen. There is a charm about their life 
which it is difficult to cast aside ; there is the stamp of 
genius, though it be too often saturated in wine or openly 
dragged through the miie. If, in modem times, breaches of 
social custom have been on more than one occasion cast into 
the shade by the greatness of a poet's talent, we shal] not find 
it bard to forgive Ulrich von Hutten lesser offences, for he bad a 
wider and more enthusiastic genius. Such, then, is the spirit 
of Younger Humanism — of the men who will by satire, wit, 
and even violence destroy the old scholastic theology; they 
will be among the first to protest, to revolt They will join 
Luther, they will join Ton Sickingen ; they will eagerly 
deform and upset, but, unlike the Kational Himianists, they 
are incapable of reconstructing. What the effect of such a 
party gaining the mastery of the universities must be, is too 
obvious. The old learning toppled over and carried the new 
culture with it Such was the end of Humanism and the 
beginning of Protestantism — the meeting of Ulrich von 
Hatten and Martin Luther. All energies, all intellectual vigour 
were turned into theological channels. Culture in the higher 
sense understood by an Erasmus or a Muth disappeared. 

' Since the ftbore wu written, Mr, J. A. afmonda hu, in WiM, Womm, 
aj%d Smg (1S84), tranalatad soms of them sotiga into English verse. 
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" All learned studies lie despised in the dust," writes the 
Bector of Erfurt id 1523, "the academic distinctions are 
Bcomed, and all discipline has vanished trom. among the 
Btodents." " So deep are we sunk," moans even Eoban Hesee 
himself, " that onlj the memory of our former power remains 
for us ; the hope of again renewing it has vanished for ever. 
Our university is desolate and we are despised." 

In a like melancholy tone Melanchthon writes of the state 
of afbirs in Wittenberg : " I see that you feel the same pain 
aa I over the decay of our studies, which so recently mised 
their beads for the first time, yet now b^in to decline." 
Surrounded by narrow uncultured spirits, Melanchthon declares 
Wittenberg a desert without a coogenial sooL 

Not only utter dissoluteness and disorder ruled among 
the students, but their numbers rapidly decreased at all the 
oniversitiea In the fourteen years before the Beformation 
(1522), 6000 students matriculated at Leipzig, io the fourteen 
following years less than a third that number In Basel, 
after 1524, we are told the Univeraity lay as if it were dead 
and buried, the chairs of the teachers and benches of the 
students weie alike empty. In Heidelberg, in 1528, there 
were more teachers than students. In Freiburg the bmous 
jurist Zadus must content himself (1523) with six hearers, 
and these French ! The tJniversity of Vienna, which formerly 
numbered its 7000 students, was frequented only by a few 
dozens, and some of the faculties were entirely closed. Every- 
where the same complaint — no students, or useless students. 
The old scholastic system was destroyed, but the study of the 
ancients, which was to replace it, had disappeared likewise ; 
the minds of men were directed into one channel only. Youth 
had no thought of study, but was eager for religions dis- 
pntatiou, for theolc^cal wrangUng. The rival trumpets 
were resounding throughout the schools, and their noise was 
rendering dumb all honest workers. Lather had brought back 
a flood of theology on Europe, and men could and would no 
longer delight in the sages of Greece and Bome. We grasp 
fully what Erasmus meant when he declared that, " Wherever 
Lutheranism reigns, there learning perishes." 
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NoTi ON Jacob WmpniiiHQ.^ 

It ia imp(«Bible to appreciate the work of b refonner without some con- 
oeptiou of the etate of afEaire he set him»pif to lemedy. I shall, therefore, 
deaoribe briefir the tfpe of echool-books in existence befon 1600. We 
have seen that the chief aim of the achoc^ was to teach Latdn, and that 
Latin was taught chiefiy for theological ends. In the twelfth century 
the generally accepted lAtin grammar waa that (^ Donatua; at the 
oommenoement of the thirteenth, rulee bom Prisdan were tamed into 
hexameter vene hj Alexander de Villa Dei. Both these booki were 
eomewhat miserable piodnctiona ; still it was poeaible to leom some 
ILatin out of them, and for centniiee tbe^ remained the standard school 
giammara. Now, when Scholasticism lost its earl^ vigour, and dq;eneiated 
into a mere drag on human thought, it not only produced enormous 
folios on every Han of the great 'doctors,' but eren these poor school- 
books, Donatue and Alexander, were absolutely buried beneath a mountain 
of commentary and glosa This was especially prevalent towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. The unfortunate Bcholara were not only compelled 
to learn their Donatna hf heart, but the whole of the commentary in 
which he was embedded t The absolute nonsense and idiocy of the 
oHumentaries can nowadays hardly be couceired. All their aheuiditiea 
the duldreu had to learn by heart, so that, as Luther said, " a boy might 
spend twenty to thirty years over Dcmatus and Alexander and yet have 
learnt nothing." For example, a certain commentary entitled : Expo$iti<in 
of DotMttu, with etrtain nmo and beoKtiful noltt according to lh« numn«r 
of the Holy Doctor ^Thomas Aquinas), 1498, commences with ten con- 
tiderable paragraphs ss to what Donatns meant by his title : Tk« Dialogs* 
of DotMdM etmeaming the Sight Fartt of Spttoh. Thus the expreerion of 
Donatwi is said to show that Donatns was the eatut of the grammar ; but 
then the poor schoolboy must iliatingniiih whether Donatue as the cause 
of the grammar was an efficient moving cause, or an efficient moved 
eanee, or a material cause, or a second cause, or an efficient first and 
ultimate cause; also the rebtion between Qed and Donatus as to the 
creation of the book and ila ultimate end and approximate end is con- 
sidered. A like flood of nonsense accompanied every word of the 
grammar; a still worse muddle was made of Alexander. Long para- 
graphs were written on the nature of the man who first wrote a grammar, 
wherein it appeared that the first grammarian must have been a natural 
philosopher with a knowledge of metaphysics. It a argued: "Before 
the invention of grammar there was no grammar, therefore the first 
inventor of the grammatio science was not a grammarian. That is to 
say, the fint inventor of the giammatic scienae had an imperfect grammar 
bj nature ; this he perfected by study and labour through his sense of 

' This note WH printed for stodentt attending a course of lectuns on 
medinval Germany, givan in 1SS2. 
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memory and experimeat." WLat wonder that if boyi leamt anything 
at all from such a method of edncation, it vaa to quibble, wrangle, and 
pla7 with words I School and imiTemty both led to the same reault; 
argumentatioDs and diacosrionB were the order of the day. In these 
diBCiusioiis the great end was to catch yonr opponent in a word-trap — to 
make him contiadict hinuelf even by tJie ose ^ a double-meaning phiase 
or the like. To wrangle was the great end of nniTereity education i and 
a public wrangling would precede the conferring of all degrees. Such 
a method has given its name to the Cambridge mathematical honouiemen; 
such a method of public dispute, the theological wrangle, forms a marked 
feature in the Reformation. Catholic and Protestant held disputationa. 
Lntber, Eck, Ueianchthon, Carletadt, Murner, publicly wraftgled over the 
various dc^mas of tiieir reepectiTe faitha. So hot did the wiangletB ofC«n 
grow, that in the Sorbonne a wooden barricade was erected between the 
contending parties to prevent them appealing to physical argoment. 
Books were written to assist the etudent in "wrangling" — as for 
example: Jfte Ineonttglable Art; leaching how to dUpute wdifferentiy 
eoneenang a,U (hingg knowahle (1490). Let us examine some incontestable 
cases out of this latter book. The two wranglers are termed the opponent 
and respondent. 

Granted, the respondent will give something to drink to any one 
who tftUs him the truth, and to no other. The opponent saye to the 
respondent : " Ton will not give me anything to drink." The question 
is whether the respondent onght to give anything to drink to the 
opponent or not 1 If he does give, then opponent has spoken falsely — 
in which case he ought not to give. If he does not give, then opponent 
has spoken the truth, and consequently the respondent ought to 
givft 

Suppoee that Peter always raos till he meets some one telling a lie ; 
and first, Paul meets Peter, and wye ; " Peter, you do not run." The 
question is whether Paul has spoken truly or falsely 1 

Granted that Plato says : " Sortcs is cnrsed if he has cursed me ; " 
and Sortes says : " Plato is cnrsed if he has not cursed jne." The 
question is whether Plato has cursed Sortes or not } 

Such are the quibbles which the schools taught and wherein tlie 
universities delighted in the fifteenth century i The first to attack this 
method of education was Laurentius Talla ; but the man who, working 
on his lines, did the most for educational reform in Germany was 
Jacob Wimpfeling ; Erasmus put the finiwhing touch to their labours. 
Wimpfeling cut away the commentariee on Donatua and Alexander, and 
prepared a practical reading book and grammar for Bchoolboys. " tt is 
madnesB," he writes, "to teach such superfluities while life is so briel" 
Now I think we can grasp that it was no commonplace when Wimp- 
feling, in his epoch-making book, the AdoUtemtia, commenced with the 
chapter: "To the preceptora of boys, that they teach them useM 

* Hy guide is Zamcke : see his edition of the NarrtiM(3tiff, p. 316. 
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matt«ix" Far from being & conunoiipkce, it is the proted of the 
edacationol reformer of Gennanj. 

In thie chapter he bids schoohnasters and instmctote of boya not to 
devote great time and much study to obecoie and difficult m&ttera, which 
are not necessary, but to care rather for straightforward things worthy of 
knowledge ; not for those on]y which strain tbe intellect, as the subtle 
knots of dialectic, syllogisms with their first and second ptemiaeB. 
Parents and friends wish children educated so that their studies stay 
lead them to the salvation of their souls, the honour <^ Qod, and the 
^ory of the commonweal. The ready minds of the young are to be 
excited to virtoe, to honesty, to fear of Ood, to remembrance of death 
and judgment, not to subtleties of logic. Do not encumber their tender 
years with speculations, unproductive opinions, quibbles of words, with 
genera, species, and other universals. These very univeisals are taught 
as thongh tile Christian religion grew out of them, sa thongh the worship 
of Qod, our reverence, the enthuEdaBm of the booI, bad their foundation 
in nniversals — as though the knowledge of all arts and sciences flowed 
from them I "Just as if the use of body and soul, the government of 
kingdoms and all principalities, the happy rule of all lands, the extension 
of the commonweal, the defence of states, the excellence of the dergy, 
the honour of the oidera, the reformation of the Catholic Church, die 
safety of the Roman hierarehy, the strength of virtue, the destruction of 
vice, the glory of peace, the escape from war, the concord of Christian 
princee, the vlndicati<m of Christian blood, the repulse of the Turks and 
the foes of our religion, the end of human life, and the whole machine 
even of the world would break down did it not depend on, consist in, 
turn about univeieals ! " 

Such is Wimpfeling's protest against Scholasticism in edocation t 

Let us concdder his theory of education. Many of its precepts will 
not seem new ; but they were new to the fifteenth century ; and not a 
few of our public schools could study them with advantage to-day. 

Children at an early age are to he handed over to discipline, as they 
are then most susceptible. Farenta and preceptors are always to ascer- 
tain what is the nature of the child's capacity ; the mind of the child is 
to be measured and examined in order to ascertain for what study it 
seems best fitted. This method of varying education with the individuality 
of a child is too often neglected t<Hlay ; whatever the child's peculiar 
bent may he, it is treated as uniform raw material, which Ib all passed 
throngh the same educational machine ; and the result is too often disastrous. 
Next, Wimpfeling tells us that children of high birth and position must 
especially be educated in order that they may set a good example to 
oUieie. {He is thinking peculiarly of the children of the robber nobility 
of his own time ; but the remark still applies.) They are not to be left 
to idleness, to give themselves up to boorish and violent amusements — 
here, as elsewhere, he ia particularly bitter against those who spend their 
time in hunting — bat t« devote themselves to those studies wherein th^ 
may excel their own subjects. Why shoold these nobles despise all the 
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labours and exerciaea of the mind 7 Th^ ought rather to atudj' the 
coatomB of the uiciente, the usages of th«ir own lands and history, so 
that they may act wisely at home and in war. 

Then we are told Uie varione ugna I^ nuaaa of which the existence 
of talent may be detected in a child. Thew an : (I) its being excited to 
study by praise ; (2) ita sbriving at the highwt thin^p in hope of glory ; 
(3) its promptneea in wofking and ita ahnnning of iSeneea ; (4) its fear of 
scolding and the rod, or rather looking upon them as a dispace, so that oa. 
reproof the child blushes, and on being birched grows better ; (6) ita 
lore of teochen and ila having no hatred of uutraction ; and lastly (6) 
obedience freely given, an absence of obatinai^. 

Since yontji is an age lightly given to dnaing, and unleaa held in 
check by the example and authority of eldera, rapidly sUpa bom bad to 
wone, Wimpfeling giT«8 us a list of the six good and the aix bad 
qualities of the youthful disposition, and sn^ests methods of encouraging 
the one set and represing the other. Thus the dx good qualities are : 
generosity, cheerfulneBe, high-apiritednen, open-heartadneas — that is, not 
being readOy suspicious, — Alness of pity, the lightly feeling ashamed. 
The aix bad qualities are : eensnality, instability, lightly believing all 
things, stubbornness, lying, and want of moderatitm. 

It will be seen at once how Wimpfeling makes the keynote of 
education, not the knowledge of Latin, but the inculcating of molality, 
or, as he himself expresses it, the teaching of good conduct and morality. 
He belongs essentially to the Strasbui^ School of Beligious Humaniste, 
who hoped to reform religion by laying less streee on dogma and striving 
for a new and pui%r morality. Such was the object of Sebastian Brant in 
hia Sfc^ of FooU, of Oeiler von Eaiaereberg in his sermone, and Wimp- 
feling in his pedagogic works. This makes the following paaaage of the 
Adolttetntia peculiarly characteriatic ; it might stand for a manifesto of 
the whole School : — " The instructioa of boys and the young in good 
morals is of the utmost importance for the Christian reli^on and for the 
reformation of the ChurcL The reformation of the Catholic Church by 
a return to its primitive pure morals ought to begin with Uie young, 
because ita d^ormatiim hegan with their mil and vxirthltu imtntetion." 
Strange to find in 1600 a strong Catholic recognising the deformation of 
the Church, and its cause ; seeing alao that ita true reformation can only 
be brought about by a process of genuine education ! Well it Luther, 
seventeen years afterwards, had grasped this truth 1 

Wimpfeling's four means of correction do not show much originality, 
yet they prove that even here he had thought and clasnfied, ' They are 
as follows : Public attendance to hear the divine word, a private talking 
to, corporeal correction where verbal has failed, and that peculiar to the 
Catholic &ith, namely, eonfeaeion. 

The old Scholastic system made Latin tlie chief subject of education 
with a view to theology. Wimpfeling, giving morality the first place, 
introdnoed something beyond theology : " The inatrnction of youth in 
good monls is hi^ly conducive to llie welf^ of the civic aitd political 
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commimity." This apparent oommonplaee waa a veritable battering-nun 
agaiuBt the old Scholaotic ednoation. 

Wimpfeling'e Bo-called Lawt for tht Young poneea perhaps more 
valne for the hiatoiy of culture thiui for that of pedagogic ; but they are 
not without inteieet for the latter. Thej run : — (1) To fear and rever- 
enoe God. (8) Not to swear. (3) To honour parents. (4) To respect 
the aged, and seek their friendship and aodetj . (6) To re^^ct the dergj 
(hei« the attentioii of the young is epeciBlly di»wn to the state of the 
Bohemians, owing to tbetr disobedience to Uus law). (6) Not to speak ill 
of men, eapedally those in anthoritj (evil merits our oompassion rather 
than abuse, — Wimpfeling refen partioularly to the Pope, and quotes 
St Faol about resisting the " poweie ordained," — the very text which 
Luther was afterwards to use as an argument for implicit obedience to the 
princes in their opposition to Popedom I). (7) Bad society to be fled. 
(8) Also covetonsnees. (9) To be cautions against talkativenen. (10) To 
show modesty, — especially in matters of drees. The dre» of the atudenta 
must often hare bean Teiy improper to need the rebukes here ad- 
ministered. Elsewhere in the book Wimpfeling makes proprie^ in 
drees a point of religion ; long doee-fitting tunics ought to be worn. 
Oilier forma of drees are due to a total want of deToti(»L and religion, or 
at least to a desire to please ahameleee women. An improper dress 
denotes impr(q»er morals ; the drees, no less than the tongue, belongs to 
the inner man. Many yean afterward Melanchthon, in an oration on 
dren to the tinidente of Wittenberg, harps on the same theme.^ (11) To 
avoid idleneas, and seek honest vorL The Ikmoos Dalbeig is here 
quoted as example of such work ; his occupation, among other matters, 
being the study of the ' vulgar tongue,' It was from the Straeborg circle 
that the £nt impulse was given to the study of the German language 
and history. (12) To be frugal (13) There are three virtues peculiarly 
necessary for the young, both towatds themselves and others, — namely, 
that they should have firm guard over themselves ; that they should be 
an example to others ; and lastly, that they should be loved BinoeTely 
and in Chiistian fashion by all, especially the good. (14) We have a 
law as to the means of increasing virtue and as to the e&cacy of habit in 
a child. The keynote here is an expression of sympathy in all its 
doings. We must accustom ourselvee to be moved by childish grief and 
childish pleasure, so that from the beginning even to the end of life 
children may hate what ought to be hated, and love what is worthy of 
love. Even as when we wi^ a boy to be an architect we show pleasure 
in his building toy-houses, so play is to be made use of to create and 
confirm good habits in children. " We ought to strive in aU matters, 
even in playing, that we may turn the inclination and desire of childien 
towards those things of which we wish them to attain knowledge." This 
precept itself was epoch-making in the fifteenth century, yet even to 
Uiis day has hardly been generally accepted as a leading principle of 

> 14S0-1680 Is the oentvy of Dress-DsgMMtatiaa. 
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educ&Uon. (15) Against loiury ; especiallj agtiiut children feeding and 
drinking too eztTavagBntly. (16) Against foppery in genenl, bnt par-* 
ticQlsrlf against the curling of the hair. We are told it offends Ood, 
injures the brain, disfigurea the head, creates a "sylva pedicnlorum," 
deforms the &ce, ultimately makes tlie countenance hideooi^ shows that 
the youth loves his hair more than his head, coltiTatee his curls lather 
than his int«Uect ; and the sajing of one Diether, an honest and valiant 
knight, is quoted to the effect that a curler will be excluded from the 
kingdom of heaven, because the great and heat God will not deem Tiim 
worthj of the kingdom of the saints, who, not content with His image. 
His bee, and His curia, with which He had endowed him, has not 
blushed to create these spurious things for himself — a despiser and hater 
of the divine gifts, and one who longs for atrange matters. The juat 
Judge, on the Day of Judgment, wlU not be able to upbraid the curler 
severely enough : " We did not bshion this man ; We did not give him 
these features ; these are not the natural locks wiUi which We furnished 
him I" (17) Youth is to avoid all perturbations of the mind, violent 
passions of all kinds, great hate, desire, anger. The child should be 
taught to bridle iteelf in great and little mattera alika (18) Life is to 
be corrected by others' example ; yet the child most not ai^e that what 
others do is permitted to it. (1ft) The end of study : this is to learn the 
best mode of life (pplima ratio vivendi), and conaistB in the true per- 
formance of the duties of aodal and civic life in this world and in the 
preparation for the next. (20) And lastly, there must be willing eub- 
mJssion to correction. A list of the vices to which the youth is inclined 
follows, but it presents no very great originality or merit Five things 
to be observed by a child when in the presence of its elders or superiora 
may be noted : " When yon stand before your master you muat observe 
these five things — Fold the hands ; place the feet together ; hold the 
head erect ; do not stare about ; and speak few words without being bid." 
Much i^ the rest of th^ book ia filled with quotations, proverbs, or 
lettera from Mends and sdmirers ; these extend over such a wide field as 
Horace, Seneca, Jerome, Oerson, Petrarca, Solomon, Mneaa Sylvius, 
Heimaun von dem Bnsche, Sebastian Brant, homely aatirUt of human 
foUy, and the folk-preacher of Strasburg, Geiler von Kaiserebeig, The 
letter of the latter ia peculiarly characteristic of this new didactic BchooL 
He mourns that the age produces few poete > like Jerome and Augustine, 
but a host of Ovids and Catulluaes. Oeiler finds in his own land an army 
of theologians, but few theophils. It is the letter of a man of deep, 
earnest, moral purpose, but of somewhat narrow power. He ia weary of 
the Scholastic philosophy which is choking reUgion ; but his only 
alternative seems to be the lednction of religion to the teaching of 
morality. Wimpfeling caused this letter of Oeiler's to be read before the 
aaaembled University of Heidelberg; and the reading resulted in the 
professora and atudents setting to work to write epigrams on the various 

1 Plato was tenned ' poet ' by tl 
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virtues and rices, which epigrams are inserteil in Wimpfeling's book. It 
is obrioua that thus a great deal of padding ia introduced which has rerj 
little to do with education. Ferhapa the only other matters which 
pooflMM any particular interest are certain short sentences of Wimpfel- 
ing's own, containing maTiina foe children. Theee were first inserted in 
later editions of the book. I translate some of them which seem to have 
a mora general value for folk-historf : — Love Ood ; honour your parents ; 
rise early in the morning ; make the sign of the cross in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Qhoat ; put on your dothee ; wash and 
dry your hands ; rinse the mouth, the water being not too cold, as it 
iqjnree the teeth ; comb the hair, particularly with an ivory comb (if yon 
have one) ; rub the back of the head with a hard and coane cloth ; say, 
with bended knees, the prayer Christ taught his disdplee ; repeat the 
salutation which Gabriel hme to the Virgin Mary ; repeat the same 
to your own guaidian angel, or say this distich : " Angel, who' by 
the gnce of heaven art my guardian, save, defend, guide me, who am 
oommitted to Uiy charge." * After prayer gird thyself to study, because 
" the fear of the Loid is the beginning of wisdom " ; if there be time, 
look through your next lesson before going to school ; pay great attention 
to your master ; do not be ashamed to inquire of him or of another 
wiser than yourself ; practice the Latin tongue frequently ; love Christ 
who redeemed you on the Croea ; do not say, " by Ood, 'pon my soul, on 
my oath, i' my Mth"; tax Sunday and holy days read the lessons 
appointed concerning the Lord ; in knocking do not violently shake the 
door or bell, leet you be judged mad or a fool ; beware of horses and 
water ; never carry a candle without a candlestick ; conying a candle for 
die purpose of showing the way, go first although a worthier foUow you ; 
do not place your hands upon your hips ; do not examine the letter, puree, 
or Ubla of another; being called to meals, do not be late, content 
yourself with the seat your host appoints, and do not bring a dc^ with 
you ; meeting your superior, take his left side and leave his right free, do 
not change this aide ; passing the cup among those at meals, do not give 
it into their hands, but place it upon the table ; do not enter unhid into 
the kitchen of a prince (I suppose this means, do not go where you are 
not bid, or you will be punished for it ; it aoay be connected widi the 
medittval German proverb ; " At court every seven years a kitchen knave 
is devoured ") ; do not place on the plate bread you have touched with 
your teeth ; pour wine rather into another's belly than your own ; pat 

> This notion of a gusrdiui angel was very pievalent in the fifteenth and 
nzteenth centaries, and possesses much poelia beanty. In Qetler von Eaisersberg'a 
Smc to Act with a Dfing Man theie is an invocation to the angels, with special 
refSrenoe te the "good sogel, my guardian." The good and bad angels 
accompanied a man through life, Uie one assisting, tha other tempting ; tbey 
may be seen in the woodonts of the old law books on either ride of Uie prisoner, 
and they stand beaids the dying man in the well-known block-book, the Art ^ 
D^Tig. What is now a delicate bntasy wss, in the fifteenth century, an aitiele 
of&iUu 
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all TOUT things in their appointed and proper places ; avoid hot food ; do 
not touch the teetli with tout knife ; wash after cake, honey, etc ; he 
who lends money to a friend loees friend and money ; the blood of 
princcB does not make good sausEtges, — with which enigmatical proverb 
we will leave Wimpfeling's short sentencea. 

Of the other educational works of Wimpfeling, I may mention : the 
Iiidormu (1497), a vigorous criticism of the then usnal methods of teach- 
ing, — the Qermania (1501), with a description of an improved gymnasinm 
as well as general hints on the education of boya and gitla, — and laatly, 
the earlier Blegantiarum Medulla (1490). This latter is a I^tin reading 
and ezardse-book for boys, and made at that time a revdlntion in school- 
books. On the title page is a woodcut of a achoolmaater seated on a large 
carved chair ; in his right hand a birch ; below him, on low etoola, aie 
seated three pupils— one to the extreme left is apparently constming 
from a book. 

The slight sketch which I have given of Wimpfeling's educatdonal 
theories will, perhape, be sufficient to indicate the excellent work he did 
for Qerman education.' He may be said to have humanised the schools ; 
and bis AdoUtcmtia may be fitly termed the first great German — ^perhaps 
the first great modem — book on education. His contemporaries, witli 
just admiration, termed him the " Preceptor of Qermany," the " Father 
of Qerman Pedagogic." 

His true value has hardly yet been reoognieed, partly owing to his 
having been a Catholic, and thus passed over by I^teebnt historians ; 
partly to the extreme scarcity of hie works, several of which are wanting 
even in a library like that of the British Museum. 

For the present I moat content myeelf with having indicated the 
magnitude of Wimpfeling's educational Ubonrs. Germany, at least, owes 
to its ' Preceptor ' a complete reprint of his pedagogic works. 



NoTX. — The reader will find eioellent material for tha study of Oerman 

Homoniam in the following works : — 
J. Jansaen : OttAiiMe del denltchen Volkei, vol. i. pp. 64-184 ; voL ii pp. 

1-I2S. (Strong Catiiolio bias.) 

E. EagsD : Dailxhlandt liUrariidii mid riiigiste VerhiUtnutt in Stfortiiati/mt- 

seitaiter. (Strong Proteatant bias. ) 
L. Oeiger ; Jahaim BmdUm. (Without bias.) 
Th. Wiedamann i Dr. JoKann a*. (Catholio bias.) 
D. F. StrausB : DU-kK von SiUUn. (Slight Protestant biaa.) 

F. W. Kampsobulte : Die UnvngrmiOt Er/tirt. (Without bias.) 
C, Erause : Der Sri^vKtAul det MuHaia Rvfm, 

B. Schwarj ; Jiieoi JFimfftling, d»r AltaUtr det ieatidten ScKvlvmeHt, 

1 Within twenty years 80, 000 oopiss of his pedagogic works were sold. 
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Vgmwnft ut da TtufeU ItdduU Him. 

DOSIKG the past year there has been bo much talking and 
80 much writing concerning Luther that we might suppose 
the majority of people, for whom direct historical research is 
impossible, to- have been provided with sufficient material for 
arriving at a true juc^ment of the man and of the movement 
wheiein he was the principal actor. Probably more books 
have been written about the Beformatioa than about any 
other period of history. Yet since the time when history 
emerged from the mist of legend, such a mass of myth haa 
never grown up to obscure all true examination of fact. Ifot 
only is this myth the predominant element in popular lives of 
Luther, but its influence may be continually traced in works 
having fkr great«r claims on the consideration of scholars. 
The origin and growth of this myth are perhaps not hard 
to explain; the upholders of a particular phase of religion 
invariably invest its originator with a legendary perfection — 
all the great achievements of mankind during his century, and 
often those of an even more distant date, are attributed to 
him ; all human errors, all sins of the ag^, aie thrust upon his 
opponents. To eveiy sect its founder becomes the saviour of 
mankind, and his adversaries a generation of vipers. So it 
has arisen that numerous well-meaning folk look upon Luther 
as almost a second St. Paid, and upon the Pope as undoubted 

' Be^inted fnm the Wsitmuuttr Sevita, Jiwurj, ISSt. 
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Antichrist. It ia impoasible to escape the dilemnu : the 
orthodox Christian most regard Lather either aa nigh inspired 
of God, or else as a child of the Devii There can be no 
reconciliation of Lutheranism and Catholicism ; if the teach- 
ing of the one is true, the doctrine of the other is false. An 
" Interim " would be no more successful to-day than it was in 
1548. It may perhaps be suggested that the contradiction 
is to be found in the Apostolic writings themselves ; yet the 
orthodox Christian is hardly likely to make an sdmissicoi 
which would certainly deprive those writings of all claim to 
inspiration. To be consistent, he must adopt one view or the 
other; and having done so, Luther at once aj^ieais to him 
either as a prophet or a heretic — the discoverer of a long 
forgotten truth, or the perverter of the teaching of Christ. 
As long as there is a shred of dogma left about Christianity, 
there is small chance that Christendom will not divide itself 
into two hostile parties — the admirers and the contemners of 
Luther. When we consider this fundamental distinction, and 
the proverbial intensity of theological hatred, it is no wonder 
that myth should survive and persistently obscure even the 
most prominent facts of Seformation history. A^ain and 
again scholars have shown that Luther's Bible was neither 
the first translation, nor was it immeasurably superior to its 
predecessors ; that vernacular hymns and sermons were common 
long before the Seformation ; that Luther's methods were 
entirely opposed to the spirit of Humanism ; that the Grerman 
Beformation was by no means a great folk-movement — yet 
these and innumerable other facts have been persistently 
contradicted in the flood of magazine and newspaper articles 
which the centenary has brought into existenca Myths, 
which were first invented to blacken the character of opponents, 
and found a fitting receptacle in the scurrilous tracts of the 
sixteenth century, are still dealt out to the public by journalists 
and pseudo-historians as facts of the Kefonnation. We are 
told that toleration was a part of the programme of the 
German Eeformers, a statement absolutely opposed to all 
critical investigation; we are told that Luther's coarseness 
and violence were only typical of his age, without the least 
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attempt to inquire whether the greatest thinkers of the age 
were reaUj coarse and violent ; we are told that the Reforma- 
tion swept away intolerable abuses, yet we search in vain for 
any scientific comparison of the moral and social conditions of 
the clergy and laity at the beginning and at the middle of the 
sixteenth century; we are told that literature and learning 
were fostered by the Reformation, and yet we find absolute 
ignoimice as to the intellectual collapse of Germany in the 
sixteenth century ; lastly, we are told, on the one hand, that 
the thought of to-day owes its freedom to Luther, while the 
theolc^ans insist, on the other, that Luther was by no means 
the father of modem Rationalism. Here, the theolc^ians, for 
the most part guided by instinct rather than by research, are 
undoubtedly right. The whole history of Rationalism is as 
mnch opposed to Lutheranism aa to Catholicism. Rationalists 
ought never to foi^t that thought could express itself far 
more freely in Basel and Erfurt in 1500 than it could any- 
where in Europe by the middle of the century. Not from the 
doctrines of Lutheranism, but from the want of unity among 
theologians, has intelleot again won for itself unlimited freedom. 
To the Protestant, who asserts that all our nineteenth-century 
culture is the outcome of Luther and his followers, the 
Rationalist must reply : " Yes, but not to their teaching, only 
to that squabbling which rendered them impotent to sappress." 
It is sectarian prejudice which has hitherto obacuied the history 
of the Reformation, and has led a distinguished German critic 
thna to conclude his review of the literature on the subject : — 
" The fidd of history must be thoroughly cleared of aU 
such theological tendencies, whether they come from the right 
or the left or the middle. A true history of the Reformation 
must fundamentally and completely reject all theol<^cal and 
ecclesiastical party considerations and party aims of whatever 
character. A history of Luther is only possible for him who 
contents himself with writing history, and without the smallest 
reservation despises making propaganda for any tbeolc^cal 
conception." ' 

' MMirenbnchw : Stttdien vtid Skiaen stir GaehiMe der SeformatioiaxU, 
^ 287, 1874. 
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The object of the present essay is neither to write a 
hiBtoiy of Luther, nor to eudeavoui to dispel all the mTtba 
which obscure our view of the BefOTmation. It will entirely 
avoid theological discussion as to the truth or &]sehood of anj 
particular d<^ma, or aa to the degree of aacrifice in intellectual 
and moral progress which ought to be made in order to attain 
a phase of doctrine asserted to be most in accwdance with 
divine revelation. This essay will confine itself solely to the 
effect of Luther's teaching on the social and intellectual 
condition of the Qerman peopla It will endeavour to raise 
the question : Can any progress whatever be made by a 
violent reformation, or must it not always be the outcome of a 
slow educational evolution 1 It will ask whether the folk as 
a body can ever be elevated by a vehement appeal to their 
passions, or whether all advance does not depend on a gradual 
intellectual development. 

Let us endeavour to describe, aa briefiy as clearness will 
permit, the position of aG&irs in the Catholic Church towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. It must never he forgotten 
that throughout the Middle Ages the Ghnrch was by no 
means an institution concerned only with the spiritual element 
of man's nature, it was besides the basis of the entire mediseval 
social system, and the keynote to the whole of medieval 
intellectual life. All social combinations, whether for labour, 
for trade, or for good fellowship — trade unions, mercantile 
guilds, and convivial fraternities — were part of the Church 
system. A higher spiritual side was thus given to the most 
everyday transactions of both business and pleasure. It was 
the Church which formed a link between man and man, 
between class and class, between nation and nation. The 
Church produced a unity of feeling between all men, a certain 
mediseval cosmopoUtaoism, which it is hard for us to conceive 
in these days of individualism and strongly marked nationalism. 
So long as the Church was powerful, so long as it could make 
its law respected, it stood between workman and master, 
between peasant and lord, dealing out equity and hindering 
oppression. The battle which arose in Grermany in the latter 
h^ of the fifteenth century between the Canon and the Soman 
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Laws waa not a mere contest between Church and State for 
supremacy, between ambitions ecclesiaBtic and graspiog lay 
raler. It involved the fai more important question whetbra 
the peasant should be a free man or a Ber£ The Boman Law 
had been created for a slave State ; the Canon Law, Roman in 
form, was yet Christian in spirit, and infinitely more in accord 
with the Christianised folk-law of the German people. The 
supporters of the " Reception of the Soman Law " were the 
Glerman princes, for it increased immensely their power and 
importance; each became a petty Roman Emperor within 
the boundaries of his own dominions. The opponents of 
the Reception were first and foremost the leading Catholic 
preachers and thecJogians. Wimpfeling recognised in the 
contest of the two laws " the most fruitful mother of future 
revolutions." 

" That among the heathen, slavery was at home and 
the greater part of humanity reduced to an almost brute 
service is, alas ! " writes the Abbot Tritheim, " only too true. 
The light of Christendom had to shine for a long time before 
it was able to scatter the heathen darkness, godlessness, and 
tyranny. But what shall we say of Christians, who, appealing 
to a heathen system of law, wish to introduce a new slavery, 
and flatter the powerM of the earth that they, since they 
possess the might, have also all right, and can measure out to 
their subjects at will justice and freedom I Surely this is a 
hideous doctrine ! Its application has already given rise to 
rebellion and rioting in many places, and in the near future 
great folk-destroying ware wiU break out, unless an end be put 
to it, and the old law of the Christian folk, the old freedom 
and judicial security of the peasants and other labouring men, 
be again restored." 

That freedom was never restored ; the Roman Law was 
" received " throughout Germany, notwithstanding the advice 
of Popes, the protests of the CathoUc clergy and the murmurs 
of the peopla All who were interested in oppressing the 
masses became eager workers for the introduction and spread 
of Roman X^w. As the Catholic Church lost power, the 
advance was more and more rapid, till it became all-victorious 
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in the B«formation, culminating in Luther's doctrines of the 
divine right of princes and of the duty of implicit obedience.' 
Thus Tritheim's prophecy was fulfilled, and that " great folk- 
destroying war," the Feasants' Bebelhon, broke out. Only one 
other point can be noted here with regard to the Beception ; 
the Boman Emperor bad been head of the heathen religion ; 
the new Jurists said to the Gierman princelets ; — " Yoa, too, 
have a right to be Pope in your own land I " Such teaching 
was not long in bearing fruit. 

These few remarks may suffice to show that, apart &om 
religious teaching pure and simple, the Catholic Church was 
the foundation of mediaeval society. Any violent attempt to 
destroy that Church would in all probability be perilous to the 
established social life — it would lead to the triumph of might 
over all forms of right. Such, quite apart firom dogmatic 
considerations, was the effect of the German Keformation; it 
consummated the degradation of the iiee peasant to the serf: 
it destroyed or reduced to a mere shadow of their former 
selves the innumerable guilds, partly by decrying them as 
" Papist institutions," partly by removing the old Church 
influence, the old moral restraints which prevented their 
becoming selfish trade monopolies; above all, by suddenly 
weakening the old religious beliefe, it brought about what 
might almost be described as a break-up of German society : 
the immorality and dissoluteness of the German people in 
the middle and second half of the sixteenth century are almost 
indescribable. They only find their parallel in the almost com- 
plete disappearance of all true inteUectoal and artistic activity. 
Such is no overdrawn description of what Mark Pattison has 
fitly termed "the narrowing influence of Lutheran bigotiy." 
The reader mast not suppose that we at all blind ourselves to 
the abuses which bad grown up in the Catholic Church in the 
fifteenth century ; we recognise them to the full ; but in 
return we ask : Did the Lutheran Church produce a purer and 
more enlightened cleigy ; did it increase the moral and social 
welfare of the people ; was it foremost in the support of 
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literature and art ; wae it mote tolerant, more charitable, nay, 
even more ChriBtiau, than that -which it attempted to replace? 
Shortly, did it refbna more evil than it destroyed good ? To 
none of these qnestiona can we give an affirmative answer. 
The Catholic Church needed reform urgently enough, bat the 
reform which it needed was that of Eraonas, not that of 
Lather. Bfed the labours of Eiasmas not been blighted by 
the passioBate appeals of Wittenberg, at first to the ignorance 
of the masses, and then to the greed of the princes, we believe 
that the Catholic Church might have developed with the 
intellectual development of mankind, might possibly have 
become the universal instrument of moral progress and mental 
ctilture, and— dc^mas gradually slipping into forgetfulnees — 
we should now be enjoying the blessings of a universal church, 
embracing all that is best of the intellect of our time. If the 
Church in 1500 could contain an Erasmus, a Eeuchlin, and a 
Math, who shall say that in our days Huxley and Matthew 
Arnold might not have been numbered among ita members ? 
Luther, by insisting on details of dogma, dragged Europe into 
a flood of theol(^ical controven^, and forced the Church into 
a process of doctrinal crystallisation, from which it can now 
never recover. This is probably what was passing through 
the mind of the greatest of German poets when he declared 
that Luther threw back by centuries the civilisation of Eturope. 
Let us, however, examine still more closely the condition 
of the Roman Church at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. What were the particular failings which pressed so 
peculiarly for reform ? We may note first the ignorance of 
both monks and clergy. It is quite true that the typical monk 
was by no means that^combinatioa of stupidity and bestiality 
which the E^iatolce ObscuTomm Virorum paints for us. There 
were monasteries which preaerred sconething of the old literary 
spirit, and the schools of which were not utterly despicable ; 
there were still convents of both sexes where the old earnest 
religions spirit was very for from dead, and which were broken 
up only by the most violent methods of " reform." Nevertheless 
the Church had ceased to represent the foremost culture, the 
deepest thought of the time. She was no longer the intellec- 
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tual giantesfi she had been in earlier centuries — a certain 
epiritnal aloth bad giowa upon her, wbile wealtb and pow«r 
bad deadened her mental activity. She was behind the cmrent 
knowledge of her age and wanting in sympathy for its metboda 
A second failing — almost more grave, but yet closely 
linked with the former — was the moral collapse of the 
spiritual members of the Church. Clei^, monks, and nuns 
had lost consciousness of the meaning of their towb, and 
the spiritual calling had become merely a means of obtaining 
an easy subsistence. Let ns gra^ fully the very worst 
that can be said on this point Many monasteries were 
little better than taverns ; occasionally nunneries approached 
something still more repulsive. In an order of the Begens- 
bni^ administrator of 1508, we read of the clei^ seated at 
night in the public tavems, consuming wine to drunkenness, 
playing at dice and cards, brawling with their neighbours, and 
even fighting with knives or otb^ weapons ; the dress, too, of 
these tavern clergy, we are told, was loxunoos and improper. 
Erasmus bears faithful witness to the condition of many of the 
monks and clei^ in his day : " I know," he says through one 
of his characters, " some monks so superstitious that they think 
themselves in the jaws of the Devil, if by chance they are 
without their sacred vestments ; but they are not at all afraid 
of his claws, while they are lying, slandering, drunken, and 
acting maliciously." Yet Erasmus does not indiscriminately 
abuse clergy and monks; he points out pious and worthy 
examples at both, and such undoubtedly existed in for greater 
numbers than Protestant polemic would allow us to believe, 
even when Luther was pouring out his most violent anathemas 
against the monastic life. Insults, threats and bribes were oftien 
insufficient to break up the convents in Saxony and elsewhere. 
The reforming Ohurch YisitoTS frequently found a passive 
resistance, which could only be the outcome of a deep reUgious 
conviction, and which to the modern investigator throws all 
charges of intolerance and bigotry upon the shoulders of the 
reforming party. Koteworthy in this respect was the Hystem 
of insult and petty tyranny which the high-minded Abbess 
Charitas Pirkheimer and her convent had to endure at the hands 
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of the coarse and fanatic Osiander. Her diary of these events 
is one of the moat interesting records extant of the methods 
of Lutheran roformation.^ Yet her experience was by no means 
unique ; we possess other records of a like kind which show 
how Tinfounded were Luther's charges : that in no nunnery was 
there daily reading of the Bible, and that among a thousand 
nuns scarce one went with pleasure to divine service, or wore, 
except onder compulsion, the dress of her Order. Such asser- 
tions as these, however, have, on the authority of Luther, been 
handed down from writer to writer till they are quoted as 
facts in modem history books. That the cloister life of the 
early part of the sixteenth century needed much reform is 
induputable ; but that any real good was effected by absolutely 
forbidding the members of the Orders to wear their distinctive 
dress, by bribing the more worldly-minded to leave their 
convents, by forcing the remainder to listen to Lutheran 
preachers abusing the Catholic faith and the ascetic life in the 
coarsest fashion, and finally by the appropriation as soon as 
possible of the convent revenues, may very reasonably be 
doubted. Considering how small a portion of those revenoes 
was ultimately devoted to educational or charitable purposes, 
Cobbett's chai^ against the Keformation — that it was a 
plundering of the heritage of the poor — is not without founda- 
tion. The doctrine of salvation by faith alone may perhaps 
be most in accordance with St. Paul's teaching, yet it is 
perfectly certain that the belief that works are of assistance, 
not only saved pre-Beformation Germany from a State pauper 
Extern, but adorned her churches with the noblest works of 
Christian art. Luther's doctrine, misunderstood if the reader 
please to term it bo, was immediately destructive of charity, 
and endless were the lamentatioua of the Beformers that 
people bad ceased to give as they did in the dark ages ot 
Popery. 

The third great evil under which the Church laboured 
lay in the worldly aims of the hierarchy. The Church had 
become not only a spiritual but a great social and even 

' Chuibu PjrhheiniGr : DmJcwardigkeUen oui dan S^ormaUorujaitaller. 
Bamberg^ Hist. Veiein, Bd. It. Edited by Hofler, 1SS2. 
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political authority. The princes of the Church had power 
equal to or greater than the lay rulers', and they needed a 
princely revenue to support their state. Still more excessive 
were the wants of the Papal Court, and the means hy which 
those wants were supplied was not at all calculated to make 
Borne acceptable to the German people. The national unity 
of France and Spain had enabled those countries to resist 
successfully the Papal extortions, and to establish a fairly 
equitable modus vivendi with the head of the Church. But 
national unity was the very thing wanted in Germany. Her 
princes were eager for self-aggrandisement, and there was no 
security for that permanent union which alone could dictate 
terms to the Pope ; one and all of them were ever open to 
the conviction of a bribe. This disunion of the German 
princes rendered a solution of the question after the French 
fashion impossible. The same grievances were expressed time 
after time at succeaeive Seichstage, but no genuine attempt 
at self-help ever seems to have been made. The pocket has 
usually &r greater influence than tiie idea, hence it came to 
pass that the mass of the people at first welcomed Luther as 
their champion gainst the Koman imposition ; they by no 
means grasped that his enterprise would ultimately shake the 
very foundations of their social life. The grievances of the 
German nation f^ainst the Pope are very clearly expressed in 
a document presented in 1518 by- then Catholic Grermany 
to Kaiser Maximilian.^ The Pope, euphonistically described 
as " pious father, lover of his children, and faithful and wise 
pastor," is warned to give heed to Germany's grievances, or 
else there may be a rising gainst the priests of Christ, a 
&lling away from the Roman Church even as in Bohemia. 
The grievances are endless, the t^hbishops and bishops exact 
terrible sums from their flocks to pay the Pope for the 
pcUtium, the sign of bis sanction to their af^intment ; the 
income from German fields, mines, and tolls, which might be 
used for administering justice, exterminating robbers, and for 
war against infidels, all goes to Eome. So-called " courtesans " 
n nmtdiU et ttmiam^ntis ad Qaaream 
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— that ia, the Pope's courtiers, bis cardinals, notaries, and 
officers — bold the best benefices in Germany, a land many of 
them have never seen. The money of pions founders, which 
should be used not only for the repair of churches and 
monaateriee, but for hospitals, schools, paupers, widows, and 
orphans, is grasped by avaricious Italians. These and other 
ignorant priests add living to living. Learned and earnest 
dergy, of whom Germany provides a sufficiency, can find no 
fitting posts. The begging friars, mere agents of the Pope, 
need to be sternly held within bounds. If Maximilian will 
only remedy these, and a good many other ecclesiastical 
grievances, he will be hailed as the deliverer of Germany, 
the restorer of her liberty, the true father of hifl country! 
It should be noted that these grievances are not in the least 
matters of dogma, they are precisely the difficulties which 
national unity enabled France and Spain to surmount. 

On the other hand, it is well to mark the character of 
the men into whose hands these ill-gotten revenues passed. 
They were the patrons, the enthusiastic patrons of literature 
and art ; they were by no means particular aa to dogma, and 
looked upon the Church rather aa a means of social than 
religious government. An anecdote of Benvenuto Cellini ia 
peculiarly characteristic of their conception of the relation 
between religion and art. Notwithstanding that Cellini had 
just committed what can only be termed a murder, the new 
Pope, Paul, sent for him, and prepared at once a letter of 
pardon. One of the courtiers present remarked that it was 
hardly advisible in the first days of office to pardon Such an 
offence. But the Pope turned sharply to him and said : — 
" You do not understand this as well as I. Know that men 
like Benvenuto, who are unique in their skill, are not bound 
by the law." The Pope then signed the letter of pardon, 
and Cellini was received into the highest favour.' Cellini's 
autobiography presents us with no edifying picture of six- 
teenth-century Popes, when we look upon them merely as 
spiritual authorities. It ia singular to mark the Pope jesting 
over the power of the keys at the very time when Luther ia 

I Vita di BtnveMUo CtlKni; Colonu, p. ftS. 
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forging iron bands of dogma for Koithem Germany. Bat 
these are the Popes who built St. Peter's, and were the 
patrons of Eaphael and Michael Angelo, and the character of 
their religion is essentialljr reflected in the works of those 
artists. They were not insensible to the need of reformation 
in the Church ; the Lateran Council shows sufficiently that 
it was the ignorance of the monks and greed of the clergy 
rather than the will of the Popes which hindered reform. 
Yet they looked for improvement rather by education and 
culture in the spirit of Erasmus, than by a sweeping destruc- 
tion after the fashion of Luther. They were as a rule toler- 
ant even to excess, and only the progress of Protestantism 
forced the Roman See again into the path of bigotry, again to 
lay stress upon subtle phases of dogma. 

"What the Popes were to Italy, such were the spiritual 
princes in Germany. Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz, whom 
Luther thought fit to class with Cain and Absalom, was one 
of the most cultivated men of his tima His Court, under 
the direction of Ulrich's cousin, Frowin von Hutten, may be 
described as the centre of German art and literature. Here 
Dien like Sduchlin, Ulrich von Hutten,* Erasmus, Georg 
SabinuB, Diirer, Griinewald, and Cranach, met with support 
and sympathy. Albrecht was probably neither an exceed- 
ingly mtnal nor a deeply religious ecclesiastic. There are 
several pictures by Griinewald of St. Erasmus and the M^- 
dalene, which are portraits of the Cardinal aud, as ia supposed, 
of the £air dat^hter of one Riidinger of Mainz. It ia not so 
many years ago since certain narrow zealots in Halle wished 
to have Cranach's grand altar-piece removed from the Market- 
Church, because they thought they recognised in the face of 
the Virgin a portrait of the same lady. The table also, now 
in the Louvre, which " the godless painter," Hans Sebald 
Beham, prepared for Albrecht, breathes anything but a re- 
ligious spirit.^ The leaders of the Church, both in Italy and 

> Hutten'e Pantgyrimw on Albreolit will be fonud in the Opera, Ed. Bbcking, 
UL, p. 868. 

* Of. Fdntra nud Eugler'a KoiutbUtt: Dtr Kardinal AOreda ala Kiuat- 
i^Srderer, 1U9, Noe. 82 and 3S. Also Hefoet Altoneck : TradUen dee cAriri- 
lichm MittOaitera. Desoriptioii to Pbte 13S, Bd. iii. 
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Gennany, were what we should nowadays term ' emancipated ' ; 
they were eathnBiastio encouragets of the fine arts and of all 
fbrms of htunanistic culture. Is it to be wondered at that 
they conld not sympathise with a movement which reintro- 
duced doctrinal subtleties; which completely checked the 
spread of Hnmaniam ; which in Augsburg/ Braunschweig, 
Hamburg, Franktiirt, Basel, Ziiricb, everywhere north and 
eouth, handed over the noblest works of art to the fire and to 
the hammer ; or which, as in Wurzen, by the direct orders 
of Luther's patron, Johann Friedrich, the "Great-hearted," 
caused the works of art, " so &r as they were not inlaid with 
gold, or represented serious subjects (em«^icA« Sutorien), to 
be chopped up, and the rest laid by in the crypt " ? These 
ue matters which must influence the ooltm^ mind of to-day 
when judging the Seformation, however indifferent or even 
justifiable they may have seemed or seem to the iconoclastic 
zealots either of the past or present 

Granting, then, the existence of serious evils in the state 
of the Church, we may ask, whether those evils were un- 
realised by the more thoughtful Catholics of the time; 
was there no attempt at reform, which might have avoided 
that break-up of moral, intellectual, and artistic life which 
followed upon the violent destruction of the mediieval church 
system } We rcply that there was such a recognition and 
such an attempt — a reform constructed on a far broader basis 
than Luther was capable of conceiving; this attempt at 
relbrm has been not inappropriately named after its most 
zealous supporter, the Erasmian Beformation. A comparison 
of the standpoints of Lather and Erasmus is of peculiar 
importance at the present time, when we are so frequently 
told that, apart f^m all theological questions, we owe onr 
modem intellectual freedom to Luther. The plans of 
Erasmus were shipwrecked by the violence of the Lutheran 
movement We have to inquire whether our modem thought 

1 " Ws hsTe never tither pnyad to ths saintB or woiBbippad thdr images," 
writes the Bishop of Augsburg. " These monnments aud pictoree might at 
least hare been pieserred &om destruction for the sake of their age and arti^itio 
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has not been the outcome of a gradual return to the priuciples 
of Erasmus, a continuous rejection one by one of every 
doctrine and every conception of Luther. Mr. Beard, in his 
Hibbert Lectures, remarks, with great tmth, that while the 
Befbrmation of the paet has been Luther's, that of the future 
will be Erasmus's ; vre venture to remind Mr. Beard that but 
for Luther the Itefonuation of Erasmus would have been the 
Eeformation of the past as well ae of the future. It is 
impossible to reverse the course of history, but it is not idle 
to point out the failures of mankind ; they form all-important 
lessons for our conduct in the future. What was the means 
then that the Humanistic party adopted to cure those two 
great evils — the ignorance and the inunorality of clergy and 
monks ? It may be shortly deecribed as the revival of the 
religious spirit by inoculating the Church with the humanistic 
enthusiasm, by identifying Catholicism with the newly won 
scholarship and its progressive cultura Ecclesiastical ignor- 
ance could only be conquered by a gradual process of education, 
not by driving monk and priest into stubborn opposition, but 
by teaching them to appreciate at their true value the higher 
intellectual pursuits. It required above all a reform in the 
teaching of the schools and of the universities, especially in their 
theological faculties. When we look back now at the forty years 
which preceded the so-called Beformation, we are astonished 
at the amount of improvement which the party of educational 
pn^ress had in that time achieved. It must be stated at 
once that the Erasmian Beformation was essentially rational 
rather than emotional, it appealed to men's reason not to 
tiieir passions. On this ground it is interesting to mark 
the great emphasis laid by the Humanistic moralists on 
the identification of sin and folly. It is folly, stupidity, 
ignorance which are the causes of immorality and crime, 
not the activity of the Devil, nor any theological conception 
of an inherited impulse to eviL Once make men wise and 
they will cease to commit sin. This is the keynote to 
Sebastian Brant's Skip of Fools (1494), to Wimpfeling's 
ped^ogic labours, but above all to Erasmus's Praise of 
Folly. Like the great folk-preacher, Geiler von Eaisersberg, 
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these men do not discard religion, but thej lay streas upon 
its ethical side in preference to the dogmatical They see 
well enough the abuses in the Chioch, hut they do not there- 
fore cry out for its destruction ; they lay ignorance and 
folly bare with the most biting of satire. If we open the 
sermons of Geiler on Brant's Shi^ of Fools, and mark how 
he turns its satire into the deepest religious feeling, we are 
convinced that the highest moral purpose is at the bottom 
of these satirical productions. They are not written for the 
reader's amusement, but to teach him the weightiest moral 
truths. There is an intense earnestness about these men, 
they are imbued with the one idea of reforming the Church, 
of purifying and elevating both clergy and laity, and the 
k^oiote of their method is education. Humanistic culture, 
combined with a higher moral conception, shall bniig back 
vitality to the old ecclesiastical institutions. The spirit of 
Geiler, Wimpfeling, and Brant was In the main the spirit of 
Erasmus. He, too, satiriseB ignorance and folly; he, too, 
preaches a practical Christianity. The Enchiridion MUiiit 
Ckristiani, he tells us, was written " as a remedy against the 
error which makes religion depend on ceremonies and an 
observance almost more than Judaic of bodily acts, while 
strangely neglecting all that relates to true piety." Yet 
Erasmus in this very work recognises throughout man's 
capacity for good, and expresses his belief in the guidance of 
the reason. The whole scope of life is to be Christ, but 
Christ is not an empty name, he is charity, simplicity, 
patience, purity — shortly, whatever Christ taught. Not of 
food or drink but of mutoal love was Christ's talk. While 
rejecting merely formal works, Erasmus still places man's 
salvation in tie practice of Christian virtue ; he is very £ar 
from accepting Luther's doctrine of justification by faith alone^ 
The book is full of practical piety ; there is no trace of 
theol<^cal dogma, nor any regard to obscure theories of 
redemption and original sin. NeverthelesB it does not 
hesitate to attack superstition, the common abuses of the 
Church, and the ignorance and stupidity of the monks. " To 
be a Christian is not to be anointed or baptised, nor is to 
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attend mass ; but to Uy hold of Chhst in one's inmoBt heart, 
and show forth his spirit in one's Ufa" Suoh is the keynote 
to the religion of Erasmus, and it is preciselj identical with 
what Ghiistianity means to the best minds of to-day. 

The proposal of these Humanistic moralists was to reform 
the Church by educating her. They believed that the more 
the intellectual side of a man was developed, the less likely he 
was to be selfish and bestial They put faith in human reason. 
In what a totally diSerent fashion does Luther r^ard this 
safeguard of human action! Without the pre-ezistence of 
faith, reason, according to Luther, is the most complete vanity; 
it is blind in spiritual matteis, and cannot point out the way 
of life. " In itself it is the most dangerous thing, especially 
when it touches matters coDoeming the soul and God." 
Luther saw in the reason the " arch-enemy of faith," because 
it led men to believe in salvation by works; nay, he went 
further, and assearted that whoever trusted to his reason must 
reject the dogmas of Christianity. In another passage he 
describes the natural reason as the "archwhore and devil's 
bride, who can only scofif and blaspheme all that God says 
and does." Elsewhere, Luther declares that the reason can 
only recc^ise in Christ the teacher and holy man, but not 
the son of the living Qod ; and on this account he pours out 
his wrath upon it " Season or human wisdom and the devil 
can dispute wondrous well, so that one might believe it were 
vrisdom, and yet it is not." " Since the be^nning of the 
woiW reason has been possessed by the devil, and bred un- 
belie£" This particolar dislike of Luther for human reason 
even found expression in his translation of the Bible, and he 
has in several passages introduced the word reason, where 
nothing of the kind is referred to in the original text, notably 
in ColossiauB ii 4, where he replaces "enticing vrords" by 
" vemiinftige Beden." ' It will be seen at once, then, that 
the theologians are right in asserting that Luther was not 
the father of modem EationalisuL He considered reason as 
the chief instrument of the devil, unless its application had 
been preceded by the mystical process of redemption, the 
> Cf. 2 Oor. z. S ; Eph. a 8 ; Ocd. L 21, eta 
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tiaaBceDdeotal attainment of perfect faith. It is obvious 
that such a condition destroya the only ground upon which 
reason can be treated as a basis for tmth common to all 
mankind. Nothing marks more strikingly tbao this con- 
tempt of human intellect the difference between Luther and 
Erasmus ; it expresses exactly the difierence of the methods 
they proposed for the reformation of the Church. 

Let us consider how this fundamental difference between 
the Humanists of Erasmus's school and the Lutherans expresses 
itself in their teaching. We have already noted what a 
great step had been taken by the Humanistic moralists in 
the identification of sin with folly ; it at once si^^ested a 
rational method — ^namely, education — by which ain might be 
diminished. What the Humanists, however, attributed to 
folly, the Lutherans asserted to be the direct action of the 
devil ; not by education, but only by divine grace was man 
enabled to resist sin. It was the perpetuation, if not the 
te-establishment, of the temporal government of a personal 
devil and his assistants. Those human errors which in 
the Praise of Folly and the Skip of Fools were attributed 
to stupidity and ignorance, were as a result of the Lutheran 
doctrine distributed to individual devils. The Lutheran 
preachers wrote hooka on the Devil of Usury, the Devil 
of Greed, the Devil of Pride, the Drink -Devil, the Devil 
of Curaing, the Devil of Gambling, the Devil of Witch- 
craft, nay, even of the Devils who make wives bad- 
tempered and induce men to wear inordinately large 
t»eechea.' The Lutherans held that Satan was particularly 
active against them, because they were the only Mndrance to 
his absolute rule. It was not a mere allegorical representa- 
titm of evil, but a belief in an active set of personal devils, 
who walked the &ce of the earth, and could do bodily as well 
as spiritual harm to mankind. Not only were the people 
taught from the pulpit that Catholic cle^y and laity were 
possessed of the devil, — ^" every German Bishop," preached 

1 In the second halT of the sixteenth ceDtnr; Appeared a mass of worka 
nnder racli tjtlea as : — Qeytx- wid WiuXerteuftt, HoffU^d, Saufflengd, Buren- 
tniffa, Ehetmffel, FlvAlevffel, SpitUenffel, BautUugtl, Eotenlevgtl, ate 
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Luthet, "who went to the Aogsborg Beicbatag, took more 
devils with him than a dog carries fleas " — hut we know of 
more than one instance where the stake or the sword was 
the result of this supposed interconrse between anti-Fro- 
testauts and the devil. Children weie taught, even in 
Luther's catechism, that the devil not only brought about 
quarrelling, murder, rebellion, and war, hut hj his instigation 
came atorm and hail, destruction of crops and cattle, 
poisoning of the atmosphere. " Shortly, it annoys him that 
any one should have a bit of bread from God, and if he had 
it in his power, be would not leave a blade in the field, a 
&rthing in the house, not even an hour of a man's life." 
Luther's writings and his Table-Talk teem with reference to 
this active personal Devil The hazel-nut tale and the 
ink-pot tale of the Wartboi^ are common property; but 
many other anecdotes of how his &iends and he put the devil 
to flight have been expurgated from modem editions of his 
works. There is no obscurity about his doctrine of demons. 
Satan, he tells us, lays changelings and nichins in the 
place of true children, in order to annoy people, " Since 
magic is a shameful defection, wherein a man deserts God to 
whom he is dedicated, and betakes himself to the Devil, 
God's foe, so it is only reasonable that it should be pnuished 
with body and life." "There are many devils in forests, 
waters, wastes, and damp marshy places, in order to 
damage way&rers. Some are also in black and thick 
clouds ; they raise storms, hail, and thunder, and poison 
the air. When this happens the philosophers and doctors 
say it is Katnre or the stars I The doctors consider 
diseases to arise only &om natural causes, and attempt to 
cure them with medicines and that rightiy, but they foi^t that 
the Devil originates the natural causes of these diseases. I 
believe that my sicknesses were not all natural, but that Squire 
Satan by m^ic practised his roguery upon me. God, how- 
ever, rescues his elect from such evils." Again, in the year 
1538, there was much talk of witches who stole eggs from 
the hens' nests and milk and butter tirom the dairy. Luther 
said, " No one should show men^ to such people ; I would 
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myeelf bum them, even as it is written is the Bible that the 
priests commenced stoning offenders." We shall be told 
that all this waa merely the current superstitioa of Luther's 
age.' We allow that such belie& were very general, but we 
most, at the same time, point out that the Humanists were, 
if perhaps not quite &ee, yet distinctly iar more emaocipated 
on this point than Lather. Very strong is Snutt against 
those " fools " who believe in days good for buying, for building, 
for 'war, for marrying, and so forth. Great is the folly 
of all kinds of fortune-teUing, belief in the cry of birds, in 
dreams, in seeking things by moonlight, and in all related to 
the black arts. The printers, who spread such stufT amoi^ 
the folk, are much to blame. Still more clearly does Erasmus 
speak out his mind in the colloquy of the Bxordsm. which, 
in the words of its argument, " detects the artifices of 
impostors, who impose upon the credulous and simple by 
framing stories of apparitions, of demons, and of ghosts and 
divine voices." Perhaps the dulness of Erasmus's orthodox 
opponents may be best shown by quoting the following satires 
which they have used to prove his belief in witchcraft. 
Once in Freibu^ he was tormented with fleas, which were so 
small that it was impoasible to catch them ; they bit his neck, 
filled his clotiies and even his very shoes as he stood writing. 
He used to tell bis friends in a solemn tone that these were 
not fleas but evil spirits. "This," he added, "is really no 
joke, but a divination ; for some days ago a woman was burned 
who had carried on an intercourse with an evil spirit, and 
confessed, among other crimes, that she had sent some large 
bags of fleas to Freiburg." On another occasion Erasmus 
narrates with all gravity how in the town of Schiltach a 
demon carried off a woman into the air and placed her upon 
a chimney-top, then gave her a flask which by his command 
she upset, and within a short time the town was reduced 
to ashes. The following caustic remark is then added : 

' Onander denied the ezisteDoe of ghosts, but Lather remuked that the 
Slid 0. must almT* hare & oratohet. He himself katiB Out peraona were 
bf devile, and tbatghosta frightened people in their Awp.—Tudutdm, 
m. p. 8S7. 
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" Whether all the reports about it are true I will not venture 
to affirm, but it is too true that the town was burned, and the 
woman executed after confesaing." * We do not asaert that 
the HnmsniBts were free from superstition, but their ration- 
alistic tendency was distinctly opposed to it The reeusci' 
tation by Luther of an active personal devil brought back 
superstition in a flood upon Northern Europe. Nowhere were 
witches BO prevalent, nowhere were faggots and torture so 
common as in the Protestant countries in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuriea It is not our present purpose to 
enter into comparative statistics of the growth and preval- 
ence of witch-superstition. We recc^ise the curse of such 
books as the Witch - Hammer, but we note that it was 
the Humanists not the Lutherans who were struggling 
gainst such criminal ignorance. It must suffice here to 
quote the words of a distinguished Protestant literary critic 
with r^;ard to one Protestant country — Braunschweig : — 

" Eeligious fanaticism was revived by the introduction of 
Protestant doctrine and kept well alive by the rejnreseuta- 
tives of the Church. This the district has to thank not <mly 
for the increased severity of the laws against the Jews, but 
for the inconceivable number of witdi-trials conducted with- 
out any r^srd to person. The devil appeared to be 
peculiarly active whne the Gospel was preached in its 
greatest purity, and the contest against him more necessary 
t^ian ever. . . . Duke Heinrich Jalius looked at the matter 
simply as a jurist and confined himself to what torture 
brought forth. . . . During his rule ten or twelve witches 
were often burnt in one day, so that on the place of execution, 
before the Lechenholz, near Wolfenbiittel, the stakes stood like 
a small forest." * 

Closely related to witchcraft is heresy ; it will be generally 

> It is north notiiig that shrewd old Hans 3ach«, who u always bringui^ 
witches &nd tho DevU on to the stage, jet ramuks : — 

' ■ Devil's dunes txA dent's knights 
Are only dresm- and fknoy-sprites ; 
To ride a goat eioeeds beUet" 
■ Tittmson : DU Sthmt^UU del Stnogt S&inridt JaliM. Einleitoug, 
8. xxTii 
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found that superstitioD and intoIeraiLce are bred by the same 
caosea In the sixteenth century witches and heretics weie 
alike treated as devil-posseseecL Thus Erasmus tells us in 
his Praiie of Folly, bow "an irrefragable and hair- 
splitting theologian" had deduced ttom. tJie Mosaic law — 
" Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live " — the like law with 
regard to a heretic, since " every mtdefUuB or witch is to be 
killed, hut a heretic is malefieus, ergo, etc." For those who 
would know, even nowadays, what true toleration means, 
Dothing can be more profitable than the study of Erasmus's 
works. The keynote to hia position* is contained in that 
wtmderful bit of satire in the Divinity Disputation of the 
Praise of Folly. " Why should it be thoi^ht more proper 
to silence all heretics by sword and faggot rather than correct 
them by moderate and sober argiiments ? " Such was the 
spirit of toleration which Erasmus would have impressed, 
and, we may add, wa* impressing upon the Catholic Church 
when the Lutheran movement destroyed his labours. Note- 
worthy also is the contempt which the younger Humanists 
poured upon the Fortalitiwa FideL This remarkable work, 
due to Alphonsus de Spina, may be looked upon as the 
fortress of mediseval bigotry and ignorauca Its first book 
deals with the beauty of the Christian ^th, its second with 
the crime of heresy, its third and fourth are bitter tirades 
against Jews and Saracens, while the last is concerned 
with demons and witchcraft. The whole is not a bit too 
strongly described in the Lett&rs of the Obscwre Men, as men- 
dosiit liber, et turn valet ; et quod nemo ailegat iatwm librvm, nisi 
Btvitua et faimia? Yet its theory of witchcraft was accepted 
by the Protestant party, and its langu^e with r^ard to the 
Jews can only be paraUeled &om the works of Luther ! 

We have now to answer an all -important question: — 
What were the views of Luther and his disciples with regard 

1 OonciBslj expressed in » letter to Cudinal Campeggio: — "Neminem. 
quidem oaqjeoi in viscals, led plus efficit qoi medetiir uiiiDo qium qui 
oorpns affligit." — Monvmenta BrformaHonia LuAenauc, p. S06. 

* Fotialititim Pidei is not tiie full title, but m; etrlf edition liu no title 
page. The book is thus qnotad in the EpittcUB Obtemvrum Fironim, I. Epiet. 
xiiL i IL Blast xiiL 
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to toleration ? We have aLready stated that all Catholics 
who did not deaert their Church were, in the opioion of 
Luther, children of the deviL Now, as snch, they were 
deserring of no chanty, and must be removed firom thoee 
districts in which only 'pore goepel' might be preached. 
Had they been treated as heretics and burnt, the immediate 
reanlt would have been war with the German Catholic Stetes, 
in which the latter, daring the earher part of Luther's career 
the stronger, would probably have prevailed, and so Fro- 
testantism have been stemped out. Accordingly, in the early 
days of the Beformation, it vras customary to banish Oatholica, 
while Anabaptists, who were a weak body, were imprisoned 
and executed. When FiotestantiBm was firmly esteblished, 
then there was no hesitation in sending Catholics to the stake 
or to the block. There is nothing to choose in the matter of 
toleration between either theolc^cal party; Protestant and 
Catholic were alike intolerant, alike opposed to the spirit of 
Erasmus. It is simply ignorance of historical Dtcts which 
attributes toleration to the Beformers. As early as the Saxon 
Church YisitatioD of 1627 does bigotry break out. In the 
Instructions we read that not only are the deigy, who do not 
follow the prescribed code of teaching and ceremonial, to lose 
their poste, but even the laity, who have given rise to any 
suspicion as to their views on the Sacrament, or as to 
their fiiith generally, are to be questioned concerning the same, 
and instructed ; then if they do not reform their ways within 
a given time, they must sell their goods and leave the country. 
" For," remarked the Elector, " although it is not our intention 
to dictete to any one what he shall believe or hold, yet we 
will not allow any sect or separation in our land, in order that 
there may be no riote or other disturbancea" Such was the 
mildest form of toleration to be fomid iu any of the German 
Protestant conntries, and it soon changed to something con- 
siderably more severe. But is not this a mere sarcasm on 
the name ? This form of " toleration " was supported by a 
noteworthy doctrine of Luther's. Before the Peasante' War, 
when struggling to assert himself, Luther taught that heresy 
could hot be repressed by force, that no fire could bum it, and 
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no water drown it. Yet so soon as Luther saw other sectaries 
Bpringing up around him, and claiming the same privilege as 
hims^, he declared that as r^>de to the State they deserved 
punishment, even hanishment and death. This, then, is 
Luther's doctrine : — The State is the head of religion, and 
all sectaries are rebels to the State. Luther invariably 
associates his opponents wi^h murderers and rebels. Those 
sectaries who meet in secret for their primitive service " have 
not onlj the false doctrine, but meet for murder and riot, 
because such folk are possessed of the deviL . . . Such knavee 
are to be forbidden by the severest punishment, in order that 
eveiy subject may avoid such conventicles, even as all subjects 
are in duty bound to do, unless they themselves wish to he 
guilty of murder and riot," ' Still further did Martin Butzer, 
afterwards distinguished as an English Beformer, carry this 
Lutheran doctrine. If thieves, robbers, and murderers are 
severely punished, how much more harshly ought the followers 
of a Mse religion to be treated, since the perversion of religion 
is an infinitely graver offence than all the misdeeds of corpwal 
offenders. Government has the right to destroy with fire and 
swotd the followers of a ialse religion, aye, to strangle their 
wives and children, even as Giod has ordered in the Old 
Testament. la it surprising after this to find another 
Lutheran, namely Melanchthon, approving of the burning of 
Servetus, and terming that hideous deed of Calvin's " a pious 
and memorable example for all posterity " ? There are 
passages in Luther's works which can be cited against the 
execution of heretics ; but the expulsion of those not believing 
in the State-creed was an essential characteristic of that 
system of State - churches which he founded. Those who 
will take the trouble to investigate the reports of the Church 
Visitors in the young Protestant States will have some con- 
ception of the extent and the accompanying misery of that 
system of banishment which it was no smaU portion of the 
Visitors' duty to organisa Kor was charity to each other 
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any more a chuncteiistic of the early Befonners than tolera- 
tion o£ their opponents ; the slighteet divei^nce of view was 
BafBcient to raise infinite hatred and abuse. Luther terms 
Butzer a "chatter-mouth, and bis writings potwash," while 
Zwingli, Oecolampadiua, and Schwenkfeld are " in and in, 
through and through, out and out, devil-posBeseed, blasphemoua 
hearts, and impudent liars." Flaclus terms Melanchthon " a 
papal brand of hell. ... He and all his followers are nothing 
other than servants of Satan : since the time of the apostiea 
there have been no such dangNYius men in the Ghuicb." 
Carlstadt, because he differs as to the Sacrament, is termed, 
by his former Wittenberg colleagues, a " murderer, one who 
wishes only bloodshed and riot" Still more ignorant, still 
more violent and intolerant is Luther's judgment upon the 
Jewa We must search the writings of Alphonsos de Spina 
and of the renegade Ffefferkom to find a parallel. That most 
delectable bigot, Herr Hofprediger Stooker, has recently been 
republisbiog Luther's words as as incitement to further anti- 
Jewish riots. To begin with, Lutbw tells us that he will 
give us his true counsel : — 

" First, that the Jewish syn^ognes and schools be set on 
fire, and what will not bum be covered with earth, that no 
man ever after may see stick or stone tbereo£ . . . Secondly, 
that their houses in like fashion be broken down and destroyed, 
since they only carry on in them what they caxij on in their 
schools. Let them content themselves with a shed or a stall 
like the gipsies, that they may know they are not lords in our 
land. . . . Thirdly, all their prayer-books and Talmuds must 
be taken fiom them, since in them idolatry, Ues, cursing, and 
blasphemy are taught . . . Fourthly, that their Rabbis, on 
penalty of death, be forbidden to teach. . . . Fifthly, that 
safe conduct on the highways be denied to Jews entirely, since 
they have no business in the country, being neither lords, 
officials, nor tradera, or the like ; they ought to remain at 
home. . . . Sixthly, usury shall be forbidden them. All t^t 
they have is stolen, and therefore it is to be taken from them, 
and used for pensioning converta" 

These are Luther's propositions for treating the Jews as 
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he thinks they deaeired, and which he teUa oh he would 
caiTy out in earoest, if he only had the power of the princes ; 
nay, he works himself up to a stronger pitch of p&aedon than 
this : — These " impudent Ijring devils " ought not to he allowed 
to praise or pray to Ood, since " their praise, thank^ving, 
prayer, and teaching are mere bla^hemy and idolatry." The 
penalty for any act of worship on the part of a Jew should be 
loss of Ufa Not only all their books, but even " the Bible to 
its last leaf " shall be taken from them. Not only are their 
synagogues to be burnt, but " let him, who can, throw pitch 
and sulphur upon them ; if aoy one could throw hell-fire, it 
were good, so that God might see our earnestness, and the 
whole world such an example." ^ 

lu the face of such teaching we must solemnly protest 
against that ignorance which terms Luther tolerant, or which 
attributes to him the origin of our culture to-day. We refuse 
to recognise in him either the prophet or the great moral 
teacher. We could fill pages with Lnfinitely harder sayings 
against the Catholics,* but we have chosen the Jews as a 
neutral sect, with whom Luther was not w^:ing a life and 
death battla The effect of such teaching upon the people 
can easily be imagined, and, as example, we have already 
mentioned the increaaed severity of the laws gainst the 
Jews in Braunschweig. How sbpangely, too, it stands in 
contrast with the conduct of the Humanist Reuchlin — a 
man whose writings show a sympathetic study of Jewish 
literature,' and whose defence of the Hebrew books gainst 
Ffefferkoni's violent pleas for their destruction brought down 
upon him the wrath of the whole Dominican Order and was 
the cause vf that notable battle between the party of intel- 
lectual progress and the party of ignorance and bigotry — 

* Von, den Judat und iAren LUgen, 1G43. Sammtl. Werte, Bd. xuii. 

* For exampls : " If we pnniali the thief with the rope, the Tobber with tiie 
swoid, the herotio with fire, how much rather ehonld we attack with eveiy 
weapon these masters of perdition, these cardinala, these popes, this whole GlUi 
of the Roman Sodom, which cormpti without end God's choroh ; how mnoh 
rather waah our hands in their blood T" — Opera LtUiva, T. a., Frankftirt, iL 
107. Perhaps the worst things are the indecent woodonts b; Crauaoh, with text 
bf Lnther. These are too offrauive to be either reprodnced or exhibited. 

* Ih verba mir^eo, 1494, and De arU tabaliiUM, IGIT. 
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the "obscure men." Mr. Beaid, in hie Hibbert Lectoies, 
writes: — 

"liuther used the weapons of &ith to b\&j reason, lest 
perchance reason should luie foith to her destraction. But 
who can tell what might have been the effect npon the Be< 
formation, and the subsequent development of the intellectual 
life of Europe, had Luther put himself boldly at the head of 
the larger and b«er thought of his time, instead of using all 
the force of bis genius, aU the weif^t of bis authority to cmeb 
it? "(p. 170). 

No truer words hare ever been spoken with regard to 
liUther, and jet this same writer blames us, because we refuse 
to express any gratitude to the man who crushed all those 
influences which we believe tend most to the progress of 
humanity I It is, perhaps, needless to add that the real 
Luther, a man without culture and without intellectual insight, 
could never have been the " head of the larger and freer thought 
of his time." 

We must briefly touch upon one or two other points con- 
nected with intellectual development, before we consider the 
social effects of the Beformation. Under the influence of the 
Humanists, Germany had at the b^;inning of the sixteenth 
century attained to an unpaiaUeled activity in art and litera- 
ture.* Those who have not visited the galleries at Mnnchen 
and Augsburg or the cathedral at Ulm, can form but a slight 
conception of the artistic perfection of that age. Innumerable 
art treasures perished in the iconoclastic stonns of the sixteenth 
century, but enough remain to show the wondrous activity, 
which was brought to such an abrupt conclusioa On the one 
hand, religious art almost ceased, and thus a great soune of 
occupation for the painter and the sculptor disappeared ; on 
the other, wealth found baser demands upon it in the religious 
wars which so soon devastated Germany. Holbein cannot find 
a living in his C&therland * ; Cranach and others are reduced to 
employing their genius on the coarsest and most repulsive of 

S«e the prariooB ensj oa Oerm>n Hnioaiiimn. 

Note the expneslTe Mutenoe ; "Qod haa cnrMd allwtio mftke piotara." 
'oltffiBnn'a Sotbtin, p. 8GS. 
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theological carioatares ; Durer lameDts that " in our country 
and time the art of painting Bhoald by some be much deepised 
and be asserted to serve only idolatry." Luther himself, in his 
sermons against the iconoclasts, blames only the manner of re- 
moving the works of art &om the churches, not the removal 
itaell " It should have been preached," he said, " that the 
pictures were nothing, and that it was do service to God to 
put them up ; if this had been done the pictures would have 
disappeared of themselves." But others were far from being 
as tolerant even as this : " It were ten thousand times better," 
they cried, " that the pictures were in hell or in the hottest 
oven rather than in the houses of Grod." And we hear of the 
churches being stonned and the images and pictures trodden 
under foot. Down in the south under the influence of Zwingli, 
the works of art in the churches of Zurich, Bern, Basel, St. 
Gallen, and other towns, were committed to the flames or the 
melting-pot, in some cases by the Protestant mob, in otheiB by 
order of the authoritiea Honest Hans Sachs, too, bemoans 
the decay of art, though he does not recc^nise its cause : — 
" Formerly art flourished, all comers were full of learned men, 
skilful workers and artists, and books enough and to spare. 
Now the arts are n^lected and despised, few are their disciples, 
and these looked upon as dreamers; the world runs after 
pleasure and money ; the Muses have deserted the Fatherland t " 
Still more moumM is another follower of the new Ghiepel : — 
" God has by the peculiar divine ordinance of his holy word 
now in oiir time in the whole German nation brought about a 
noteworthy contempt for all the fine and free arts." Only just 
now in the nineteenth century are certain earnest workers 
trying to rouse ^ain among the masses that love for the 
beautifid which gave art such a potent influence in mediaeval 
folk-education. 

Equally destructive was the effect of the Wittenberg move- 
ment on literature. All thought was directed into theological 
channels, every pen was busied with doctrinal controversy, the 
very printers refused to accept anything but controversial and 
theological works, because those found the greatest or only 
sale ; the more violent, the more mud-bespatt^ing a tract was. 
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the greater the nimiber of autborised and of pirated editionB. 
Even the stage itBelf was perverted to Bectariau porpoeee, and 
a mass of plays concerned with abuse of the Pope and the 
Catholic Church, checked that adTance which had been so 
marked under Hans Sachs and his contemporaries. The 
remarkable didactic literature and satire of folly ceased, or 
rather was transformed into theological pasquinade, while, 
according to Gervinus, folk-song and folk-book decayed rapidly 
with the sixteenth century.' It has been occasionally stated 
that if the vernacular literature of Germany was at a low ebb 
in the sixteenth century, at least it produced one all-aufficiiig 
writer — Luther. While recognising Luther's very great power 
of language, we think that the ofb-repeated statement, that 
Luther was the founder of modem Gorman Uteratnre, arises 
rather irom ignorance of preceding and contemporary writing, 
than &om any careful comparison. Luther was distinctly a 
linguistic giant, but be was only a stop in a long development, 
and we are not prepared to admit that controversial theoI<^ 
can ever take rank as pure literature. That the Germans them- 
selves do not think so, may perhaps be judged from the tardy 
sale of the last edition of his works. If we turn to the more 
scholarly side of literature, we find no one to replace Erasmus 
and Seuchlin. Protestantism after a time produced the 
plodding critic, and ultimately the independent investi^ttff 
and man of letters arose, but arose not infrequently to throw off 
Christianity, or at least Protestantism, altogether. Some will 
perhaps be inclined to cite Casaubon, but even if we diar^ard the 
foct that Caaaubon was a Calvinist, and " Calvanism, intolerant 
as it was, was not so narrow, nor had it bo cramping an effect 
on the mind as the contomporaiy Lutheranism," ' it must still 
be remembered that Casaubon was no Hmnanist, he had none 
of the spirit of Erasmus. He approved of the burning of 
Legatt, that " feeble imitation by the English Church of the 
great crime of Calvin " ; he wished the body of Stapleton to be 
dug up and burnt, because he had used extravagant expressions 

I The deoay, moh u it is, may be marked by ■ comparisoa of Eulenapiegel 
and Dr. FauBtns. Ws are not inolined to lay great stren upon iL 
■ Ot FattUoQ'B Jmoc CamOoit, pp. 78, 244, 502, etc. 
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with legard to the power of the Chuich. Shortly, he was 
n&Row in the extf^ne: — a man who oould believfl that the 
Greek equiTalents of Christ's Hebrew speeches were pat directly 
into the moaths of the Gospel writers by the Holy Ghoet I 
Bat even Casaabon was Freooh, and Scaliger thoroughly ex- 
pneaee the state of Germany in the words : " It is Germany, 
look yoo, Germany, once the mother of learning and learned 
men, that is now turning the service of letters into brigandage." 
Cloeely connected with literature comes the sabjeot of 
edocation. The work of the Hamanists in this diirectioQ 
cannot be overrated. How for was it adopted by the Be- 
formers 7 The very sweeping reconstnictioD of the German 
universities by the Humanists is too well known to need 
comment hera One after another became centres for the new 
oultare, and their general intellectaal activity is one of 
the most pleasing characteristics of the age. Education was, . 
as we have before noted, the fundamental iostnunent by 
which the Humanists hoped to reform the Church, and the 
Bocceaa of their edacaticmal efforts can hardly be questioned. 
Bat they did not confine their endeavours to the aniversitiea. 
Jacob Wimpfeling' was essentially a scbool-teformer. It was 
he who broke down the old scholastic system, and declared 
that grammar and dialectic were not the only or the best means 
of e^ianding the youthful mind. He insisted on the need of 
ioGulcating reverence and morality, while special sahjeota of 
education were to be chosen suited to each individual child. 
Notewcstby for our purpose are his words in the Adoleecentia ; 
— " The instruction of b(^ and the young in good morals is 
of the Qtonoat importance to the Christian religion and the 
reformation of the Church. The reformation of the Catholic 
Church to its primitive purity ought to b^in with the 
young, because its deformation began with their evil and 
worthless instraotion." Could the Humanistic conception be 
more clearly expreesed ? The true reformation can only be 
brooght about by a proceu of genuine education. It would 
have been weU if Luther had fully grasped this law of develop- 
ment ! It is one of the most striking examples of theological 
* Sm the Note npou Wimpfeling, pp. 188-192, above. 
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bias, that the teim " Preceptor of GermaDj " has been trans- 
fened from Wimpfeling to Melanohthon. It is true that 
Melancbthon was one of the few cultured Lutheran teachers, 
and that be wrote certain school-books, but it is very doubtful 
whether even the titles of these works would have survived 
had Bot their author won a name for himself in other ways. 
How many have ever investigated Melsnchthon'a theoi; of 
education at first band, and of those who have done so, what 
proportion have taken the trouble to compare bis theory with 
Wimpfeling's ? ^ Melanchtbon's views as to the ootutitution 
of a " leformed " school are given in the Instructions of tke 
Saaon Ghweh Visitors (1528). None can fail to be 
startled by the barren foimalism of bis system; he has 
nothing to propose beyond the old Latin Trivial School, and 
he is years behind the Brethren of Deventer, and immeasor- 
ably behind Wimpfeling. In this respect Lather is far 
superior to Melancbthon ; his book " To the Town Councillora 
of Germany upon the oiganising of Cbristisn Schools" (1624), 
contains many noble thoughts, and it was written before he 
had learnt to despise and fear human reason. Bat the main 
object even id this work was sectarian. Luther had recog- 
nised the enormous power which the education of the young 
confers on a church, and be was not slow in endeavouring to 
avail himself of it. His gospel and church were to be the 
first to profit by the proposed educational organisation. One 
of the greatest difficulties of the Kefbrmers was to obtain men 
of any culture or learning as evangelical preachers ; it is the 
constantly recurring dilemma of the Ghnrch Visitors that 
they cannot dismiss the unfit or even Catholic clergy, because 
they have no theologians to replace thenL From Luther 
downwards we have constant complainte that no one will 
study divinity as a profession, and that the Protestant 
aniversities do not furnish the necesaary evangelical ministers. 
Praiseworthy as Lather's attempts in 1624 were, they by no 
means point to a great school reform. The Beformers might 

' How theoli^ol biM reacti even on independmt vriten ma; b« noted in 
Hr. 0. Browning'* recent Bietary of Sdwaiiimal Tkeoriei, wherein we seek in 
viln for eren tiie nune of Wimpfeling I 
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have made the Hmuaniatic edocation their own ; they did not 
seize their opportunity. Mr. Browning haa very truly observed, 
in his Sitiory of Fdiuationai Theories, that had the FroteetantB 
adopted the new method of instruction, they might have 
advanced hy a hundred yeais the intelligence of modem 
Europe. They not only &iled to adopt it, but by the turmoil 
of their movement checked indefinitely the levival of learning 
in Ctennany. Their uniTersitiee and schools fell into decay, 
and it is mournful to read their self- confessions, their con- 
sciousness of the difference between past and present 

The outcome of the Befonnation, if not indeed of the later 
teaching of Luther, was to hand over reason, bound and 
chained, to an emotional faith ; all learning was to flow from 
a "natural Ught." Christians weie taught immediately hy 
God ; the whole of the Aristotelian philosophy was a " creation 
of the devil," and all speculative science sin and error. In 
Strasburg the Protestants proclaimed that no other languages 
or studies besides Hebrew were necessary; others held that 
there must he no study whatever but the Hble ; above all, 
Latin and Greek were superfluous and harmful Preaohets 
declared from the pulpit that the inexperienced youth must 
be warned &om studying, and that all learning was a deceit 
of the devil It is true that Melanchthon wrote that such 
preachers ought to have their tongues cut out ; but were 
they not the natural result of Luther's doctrine of the blindness 
of the human reason ? Ifay, had not Luther himself written : 
" The universities deserve to be pulverised ; nothing savouring 
more of hell or devil has come upon earth since the beginning 
of the world. ... All the wi^d thinks that they are the 
springs whence flow those who should teach the folk ; that is 
a hopeless error, for no more abominable thing has arisen 
upon earth than the universitieB." What wonder that such 
words — sometimes the outcome of transient passion — should 
have been seized by the ignorant, and have led the folk to 
demise education ? What wonder that cobbler and tinker 
mounted the pulpit — too often quarrelling on the steps — and 
proclaimed a new age, when learning should not be the result 
of years of study, but a direct revelation of God to those of 
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the true — their own — feith ? EraMnuB, the apoetle of calture, 
was bitter in his lamentations over the deca^ of all earnest 
study whetevei the new piety appeared. Still later in the 
century Dresser, Protestant ProfesBor of Greek in Erfurt, 
wrote : " There is no hope, no prospect of saving learning any 
longer; in this decrepit time its total decay and collapse 
approach. Kote how all learned occupations are laid aside, 
the schools stand empty, knowledge is despised." The 
Protestant Maior loses all hope when he thinks of the glowing 
e^emesB, the unrestrainahte desire for knowledge in the old 
dark Catholic days of his youth, and compares it with the 
idleness and the neglect of study under the rays of the recently 
kindled light of Proteetantism. From 1550 to 1600 we 
have endless complaints from the Protestants of the utter 
decay and collapse of their schools.* They could find (even as 
Luther in Wittenberg had found) no other canse to which 
they could attribute it than the direct interference of the 
devil, for he must bear an intense hatred to men in possession 
of the true gospel ! 

Thus much follows then from a comparison of the methods 
of the Erasmian and Lutheran Beformations : that, differing 
totally in their aims, the one proposed a gradual educational 
change, the other proceeded to a riolent destruction. Before 
we can judge between the two, we must endeavour to answer 
tiie following questions : Had Erasmus any chance of success 1 
And, secondly, admitting that some sacrifice of intellectual 
pr<^p«ss may be justifiable, if it be accompanied by the 
increased moral and social welfare of the masses, we have 
still to ask : — ~Did the Beformation improve the moral and 
social condition of the German people ? 

What chance of success had Erasmus ? It should be 
remembered that the Humanistic proposals wer« not of a 
revolutionary character, at least not those of the older party, 
which fell more directly under the influence of Erasmus. 

^ Th« eridnuM for thu decay hu bean oolleotad by Dollinger, DU S^onaa- 
Hoa, L 420-64G. Althongli hia book, from ita sectemu biaa, moot ba read 
with great oantioii, mj own inveatigstioua ftre on this point in material agree- 
ment with DotUnger'a. 
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They embraced an educational leform, which must from its 
very nature be a giadoal change. To say, then, that Erasmus 
was imBuoaesaful in his attempts because monkiBh abuses 
still remaiued, is quite beside the point. The investigation 
must turn on the progress which had been made, and the 
probability of its advancing with increasing yet stable 
rapidity. Neither a church nor a nation can be educated in 
one man's lifetime ; it is the labour of long years. Erasmus 
wished to gradually reform existing institntions, that they 
might aid the intellectual development of mankind. Luther 
puUed them down ; but his attempt to reconstruct them 
upon his own ideas was by no means a suocees. How &r 
did the older Humanists revivify ecclesiastical instituticms ? 
To a far greater degree, we bold, than is generaUy supposed. 
The German schools and universities, with few exceptions, 
had sufTered a transformation, which, considering its magni- 
tude and rapidity, can only be described as magicaL There 
was an unparalleled activity, and this of no narrow dc^- 
matical kind, trom Vienna to Strasburg, and from Erfurt to 
BaseL* We have already pointed out how emancipated the 
Pope and the Princes of the Church had become, how they 
were the patrons of art and lettns, and how thoroughly they 
were in sympathy with the Erasmian spirit We have evi- 
dence enough that the Humanistic influence was b^inning to 
make itself felt not only in the cloisters, but among the clergy. 
Great moral preachers arose amoi^ the people ; theology itself 
could hardly be accused of sluggishness in an i^^ which could 
lay claim to such men as Cusanus, Heynlin von Stein, Tritheim, 
Geiler von £aisersberg, and Gabriel BieL The conaciousness 
of the spiritual leaders of the people was again aroused ; 
special preachers were appointed for the folk throughout the 
various German towns ; in vernacular sermons and didactic 
works increased stress was laid on the moral and practical side 
of Christianity. The press served for the popularising of 
religious ideas ; edition after edition of the Biblical books was 

' A moBt cliaracteriBtio picture of the riiM of a Qermui university under the 
HomaniBtB, and its oollnpw with the Beformation, is given in Xampecliulte'i 
Du UmverHtiii SrfuH, 18t8-60. 
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offered to the public and eagerly bought up. Collectiona of 
sennoaa, re%iouB coatemplations, prayer and confessional books 
in the Ternacular, followed each other in rapid saccession, and 
marked a revival of the religious spirit both in the clergy and 
laitry. A succession of cultured and high-minded bishops like 
Johann Ton Balberg aroee in the German Church at the close 
of the fifteenth ceutury. To quote an impartial writer : 

" We note how the bishops compete with one another in 
visiting the convents in their dioceses, in order to effect in 
them the re-establishment of the old discipline ; we see them 
founding and extending educational establishments to forward 
tbeotc^cal and theologico-hmnanistic studies ; we find that, 
according to the canons of the Church, they hold periodical 
synods to collect their clei^ about them, and to issue detailed 
instructions for their guidanc& We note how the leading 
spirits of the learned world are on terms of the most friendly 
and confidential intimacy with the Princes of the Church ; 
how, in harmony as to the goat of their mission in life, they 
labour and strive together with united powers." ' 

Assuredly the reformation of Erasmus was a possible one, 
and in 1517 had already made great progrosB. The union 
between the leaders of the Church and the leaders of thought 
was one of its most noteworthy features. But in the work for 
the education of the dei^ and for the elevation of the folk, the 
general progress of knowledge was not forgotten. Koteworthy 
was the battle between the Dominicans and the Humaniste 
for the freedom of study, which occupied the early years of 
the sixteenth century. We cannot enter into the Ffefferkom- 
Beuchlin controverey here, but we may note two facts con- 
cerning it. The first is, that among the supporters of Beuchlin 
were men whom the Befcn^ation was soon to convert into 
the bitterest foes; Erasmus and Hutten, Luther and Eck, 
Melanchthon and Cochlfeus, Spalstin and Carlstadt, all declared 
themselves Beuchlinists. The second fact, which is of extreme 
interest for our present purpose, is, that the first two judgments 
of the leaders of the Church were in favow of the JSwnafvUts ; 

1 Ifanreitbraaher ; OeadtsiHiU lUr iottuIweAm B^ormatioii, Bd. i. S. 80 ; also 
S. 00-80 gensrallj. 
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only after Luther had commenced his battle gainst the 
Church did Borne pronounce a third judgment against Seuchlin. 
The revolt of Luther caused the Church to reject Humanism, 
and was the death-blow of the Erasmian Beformation. What 
else could the Church have done ? Had not Luther expressed 
his admiration for Beuchlin, and in Lather's rebellion did it 
not seem as if the whole body of Homanists were moving 
against the Church ? In an instant Luther was hailed aa a 
dehverer by aU claeseB of the people. The Humanists 
believed he had come as a new champion of learning, who 
would sweep away the ignorance and obstinacy of the 
" obscure men." Pirkheimer, Ulrich von Hutten, Crotus 
BubianuB, Math, even Erasmus, welcomed Luther aa a new 
ally in their battle gainst monkish stupidity. Humanistic 
moralists like Brant and Wimpfeling waited anxiously for the 
result of what they thought only an attack on the immorality 
of the clergy. The denizens of the towns and the German 
people generally looked upon Luther as the giant who had 
come to tree them from ecclesiastical extortions, to put an end 
to the "grievances of the German nation." The peasantry 
hoped in some mysterious fashion that Luther would free them 
from tithes and the growing oppressions of the newly ' received ' 
Boman Law. The princes and nobles were not slow to 
recognise in Luther an instrument whereby they might satisfy 
their own peculiar greeds. Lastly, there were some simple, 
homely folk, who imagined that Lather was about to teach a 
form of primitive Christianity, a general reign of brotherly 
love, some hitherto unrealised union of communism and 
pietism. This class was not infrequent among the peasantry; 
it was the source of the various sects generally classed as Ana- 
baptists, who were driven alike by Catholic and by Protestant 
persecution into fonaticism. Those who would understand 
the earlier writings of Luther must grasp clearly his relation 
to these various groups, and his endeavours to satisfy each of 
them. The Diet at Worms marks the extreme height of 
Luther's popularity. Eobanus Hesae, Pirkheimer, Hatten and 
other Humanists hailed his journey southwards. Franz von 
Siddugen promised him more material aid in case of need; 
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the Elector of Saxonj was his protector ; the well-to-do 
burghers mode his entries into Erfnrt and Worms triumphal 
processions; and on the very day after Lather's audience a 
threat to march with 8000 men against his Papal foes was 
found nailed to the door of the council house. It concluded 
with the cr^ of peasant insurrection: — "Bundachnh, Bundschuh, 
Bundschuh I " 

It is of peculiar importance, in judging the value of the 
Beformation, to mark how one by one the various parties we 
hare noted oeased to be supporters of Luther. Gradually the 
Humanists learned that the Bdbrmation was not making for 
learning and culture; that it was destroying the schools, 
and introducing a race of theolc^ians, who were as narrow 
and as bitter as their old enemies the monks ; they saw the 
"obscure men" perpetuated in a new class of dogmatists, 
and ignorance and passion trampling knowledge under foot. 
Erasmus withdrew the approval he had once given to Luther, 
regretting that he had not exhibited the same zeal in avoiding 
violence and preaching morality as he bad in defending d(^;ma. 
Erasmus saw new tyrants, but not a spark of the gospel spirit. 
Above all, he noted the increasing immorality of the people 
and the collapse of true learning. Keuchlin, once the great 
opponent of monkish bigotry, tried to recall his nephew 
Melanchthon ftnm Wittenberg, and, foiling, withdrew &om 
him the promised legacy of his library. The author of the 
Augenspiel died in the Catholic Church. To that Church 
Pirkheimer also was reconciled — Pirkheimer, whose satire on 
Dr. Eck had caused him to be included in the Papal Bull 
against Luther. " I confess," he writes, " that at first I was a 
good Lutheran, even as our late Albrecht (Diirer), since we 
hoped that the Roman trickery, as well as the knavery of monk 
and priest, would be lessened. But, as one sees, matters have 
grown worse, so that these evangelical rogues make the former 
ones appear pious. ... I hoped, to begin with, for a certain 
spiritual freedom, but all is now obviously turned to pleasure 
of the fiesh, so that these later things are far worse than the 
firet" In like spirit, Crotus Bubianus, the Humanist, who 
had conceived the bitterest satire ever written gainst monkdom, 
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who had hailed with bis choaeu comrade Hutten the ontbteak 
of the Bafonuation, leturned to the Catholic fiuth, fall of bitter- 
ness at the growing immorality and the destruction of culture. 

" In most places," he writes, " where the anti-papiats rule, 
severe lawe have already been published gainst the profeasors 
of the old re%ion. He who doee not renounce all Intercoorse 
with the papists must go to prison, or purchase his &eedom 
by a heavy fin& Woe to him who dares to enter a papist 
Church, to bear a sermon there or attend mass, to confess to a 
priest or perform any ecclesiastical rite ! The new dispenaatiOQ, 
which came from Heaven yeeterday, has its watchful spies, 
with AxgoB eyes, ready to denounce the offender to the judge. 
. . . O just law, so wholly eye and ear with regard to obser- 
vatioD of ecclesiastical routine, but with regard to the 
adulterer or the blasphemer Eitruok with blindness, and sunk 
in the deepest sleep 1 " 

Do not these words of Rubianus lay out clearly before us 
the cause why the Humanists deserted Luther? They had 
wished for a " spiritual freedom," for a cessation of dt^^ma, for 
a new view of life and broader thought ; and they fotmd 
themselves treated to Ai^buig Confessions and the pitiable 
tyranny of evangelical church regulations. 

Stil] worse &red the simile folk who had hoped to find in 
the new gospel the foundation of a millennium of Christian 
love and charity. Their pious enthusiasm was the stumbling- 
block of the Lutherans ; they carried Luther's own gospel to 
its l(^Gal outcome, and claimed in their turn that freedom of 
belief which Latiier had demanded from Rome for himself, but 
which he practically refused to others. Luther saw that the 
mass of the people were drawn rather to this primitive faith 
than to his own doctrines, and as Melanchthon and he were 
imable to convince these sectaries by argument, at first banish- 
ment, and then the sword and stake, became the chief weapons 
of Protestant Ic^c' In such a book as Luther's tract of 1532 

1 Lnther attributm the obatiDaoj of the etrlj AiubKptWs to the " mflaonM 
of ths devil." The writinga of Lnther, HeUnchthon, and other Protestanta 
Bgainat theae limple folk ue th« qnintanence of bigotry uid of tlie nurowMt 
theological intolenmoe. 
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Upon Snedki and SoU-and-Comer Preachers we have all the 
hatred of an established and privileged church ^^ainst say 
trespassers on its domain. Closely related to the Anabaptists 
were the opprossed peasants ; only these latter found out their 
delusion at a somewhat earlier date and suffered more com- 
plete diacomfiture. In 1525 the brutal tyranny of princes 
and nobles reached its height, and the peasants broke into 
open rebellion. We have lying open before us now the 
original Twelve Articles printed and circulated by the peasant 
loaders. This curious tract tells its own tale of oppression 
and delusion. It appeals throughout to the " Holy Evangely," 
ae Luther's teaching was then termed. Article 6 demands 
that all parsons and vicars shall be called upon to teach and 
preach the " Gospel," and on their refusal shall be dismissed 
from office. The claims of the peasants wonld ^pear to most 
modem readers very far from unreasonable. Noteworthy is the 
naming of umpires to decide between the peasants and their 
oppressors ; immediately following the Imperial Stathalter are 
placed Duke Friedrich of Saxony, together with Martin Lather, 
Philip Melanchthon, and " Fomeran " (Bugenhagen). We have 
thus the most ; complete evidence of how the peasants inter- 
preted Luther's teaching. From the purely historical stand- 
point it ie absolutely impossible to deny that the preaching 
of Lather and hia followers was the imrrudiaie cause of the 
Peasant Rebellion. Doubtless Luther's doctrine of " evangelical 
freedom " waa grasped by the peasants in a cruder fashion than 
he understood it, yet it was most certainly the spark which 
set on fire the inflammatory material collected and heaped up 
by oppression.^ A man who appeals to the unlearned masses 
is responsible, not only for his direct statements, bat for the 
results which may arise firom hia being misinterpreted by hia 
audience. Lather's position was at the time of this outbreak 
an extremely dif&cult one. In his first book on the Twelve 
Articles he endeavours to act the part of ompira He asserts 
that the peasants' demand for the " pure gospel " is a most 
justifiable one, and he does not hesitate to attribute the out- 

> This has been tstj atTongly szprasMd bj Mannnbraobei : Dit baUtttitA* 
S^ormatitm. Bd. f. p. 2G7. Cf. tiao p. 27G. 
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bieak to the condnct of the piinceB, nobles and — "more 
especiaUy to you, ye blind bishops, ye mad priests and monks." 
On the other hand, he defends serfdom to the peasantry on 
Biblical grounds. " There shall be no serf, since Christ has 
made us all free 1 What is that ? That is making Christian 
freedom purely of the flesh. Had not Abraham and other 
patriarchs and prophets serfs also ? Bead St. Faul what he 
teaches of aervanta, who in his day were all serfs." " There- 
fore this article is directly f^ainst the Gospel, and robbery, 
since each takes from his lord that body which belongs to his 
lord." Sat this position of umpire was impossible for Luther ; 
it would in all probability have led to the collapse of his 
Gospel between the two parties. After a few weeks' con- 
sideratiott Luther threw in his lot with the princes. His 
tract. Against the Murderoua and Bapadous Sabhle of Peasants 
(1525), is the most terrible appeal to bloodshed ever published 
by a minister of Christ's Church. It is the first manifesto of 
the doctrine, afterwards generally adopted by the Beformers, 
of the divine institution of all civil authority, and the duty of 
implicit obedience on the part of all subjects, alike in matters 
spiritual and temporal' 

" A rebel," he writes in this hook, " is outlawed by God 
and Kaiser, therefore who can and will first slaughter such a 
man does right well ; since upon sudi a common rebel every 
man is alike judge and executioner. Therefore who can, shall 
here openly or secretly smite, slaughter, and stab, and shall 
hold ttuit there is nothing more harmful, more poisonous, more 
devilish than a rebellious man. . . . O Lord God, when such 
spirit is in the peasants, it is high time that they were 
elaughteted like mad dogs." 

Luther tells the princes that they are commanded by the 
Gospel, so long as the blood flows in their veins, to slay such 
folk. Those who are killed in such attempt are true martyrs 
before God. Carlyle has described Luther's conduct in the 

> Sm, however, Lather'B fon vKltlicher ObrigkeU, 1G28. Lnthor hiBUslf 
dedana that he was the first to it»te the dirine origin of all civil power (Werice, 
Bd. md. 8. 24). See »1bo HelucbthoD's Wi^er dU AHikU der Sautnudutft, 
whrae the argument is baaed on Bom. niL 1. 
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matter of the Peasants' War aa ghowmg a "noble strength 
very different &om spasmodic violence." The sober historian 
must agree with our opinion, " that it is the most terrible 
appeal to bloodshed ever published hy a minister of Christ's 
Church." Nothing could excuse it, not even the news of the 
Weinsbei^ atrocities, had it reached Wittenbei^ before the 
publication of the book. It was the death-blow of Lutheranism 
as a popular movement; henceforth the ICef<»mation was 
carried out by the order and force of the temporal powers, 
the folk being indifferent or even hostile ; henceforth Luther 
depends for support on the greed of princes or on the rapacity 
of town conncillora. Before 1530 he has lost the sympathy 
not only of the Humanists, the part^ of culture, but even 
of Uie mass of the folk. The tyranny of petty princes has 
received the sanction of the Reformers, and learning has been 
crushed under the heel of theological dogma. It remains for 
UB to consider how a Reformation carried through under 
such auspices afTected the social and moral condition of the 
people. 

A comparison between the condition of the masses in 
1500 and 1560 far exceeds anything which can possibly be 
attempted within the limits of an essay of the present kind. 
It is a question purely of statistics, and these often of the 
dullest natura Hitherto the topic has been entirely neglected 
by Protestant historians, and we owe most of our information 
on the subject to Catholic authors writing with an obvious 
party tendency. Notwithstanding this, however, we have 
evidence more than enoi^h to show a remarkable breakdown 
in the social and moral welfare of the German people. How 
far this was due to the direct teaching of the Reformers is a 
matter of the utmost importanca If the Reformation only 
checked culture, if freedom of thought and the rational method 
have only grown up in spite of the Reformatiim — because the 
theol(^ians were not suffidently united to suppress them — 
then the influence of the Reformation upon the social and 
moral wel&re of the people will be the crucial question which 
must settle our judgment on Luther and his movement. Mr. 
Beard has thought fit to refer to this crucial question in 'a 
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short note only to his Fourth Hibbert Lectuie. He there oomee 
to the concloBioii tiiat " the BeformatioD did not at fiist carry 
with it moch cleanfiing fozce of moral enthuBiasm." If Mr. 
Beard is lefening solely to Germany, we are compelled to add 
that neither " at first " nor " at last " did the Lutheran move- 
ment carry with it any force of moral enthnsiasni. It reduced 
the parts of Germany it reached to a moral torpor ; for almost 
the whole of the two following centuries Germany's social as 
well as Uteisiy life was " stale, flat, and unprofitable." Only 
the emancipatioD of thought, the reaction gainst all rehgious 
dogma in the eighteenth century, awoke Qermaay &om her 
slumbers. What Mr. Beard relegates to a note ia, we holc^ the 
ground upon which the Reformation must ultimately be judged. 
We have before remarked that the Catholic Church was the 
basis of medifeval social life ; we have drawn attention to the 
triumph of the Roman over the Canon Law, and the reduction 
of the peasant to a serf ; we have noted how intimately the 
decay of the guild system was connected with the collapse of 
the Church ; we have yet to place before the reader some 
evidence of the direct influence of the Lutheran doctrines upon 
the morahty of the folk. We shall confine ourselves here to 
two of them : the one relatii^ to redemption by faith alone, 
the other to the meaning of mani^e. On both these points 
we must again repeat a caution we have given above — namely, 
that it is not sufficient excuse for Luther to say that his 
doctrines were misunderstood. He did not publish them in a 
form intended only for scholars, he thrust them into the hands 
of the ignorant, and he must be held responsible for the results 
of misinterpretation. 

The emphasis which Luther laid upon the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone has identified it for ever with the 
Befbrmation; so greatly was he enamoured of it, that he 
introduced in the ardour of his passion the word "alone" 
into his translation of Romans iii. 28, a passage which 
certainly does not contain the word in the most corrupt of 
manuscripts. Any dogma which lays, or appears to lay, 
stress only on the inner faith of the individual, is liable to 
most dangerous misconceptions. It misses what nowadays 
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would be BO generally acknowledged as the chief function of 
teligion — the ineiBtence on an upright, neighbourly, pure Ufa 
Instead of making it the first concem of man to live well in 
thia world, it occupies his time with aome process whereby he 
secures a aatis&ctory life hereafter. The individual retires 
into himself, he is satisfied that his faith will save his own 
soul, he becomes almost, or quite regardless of the material 
welfare of his neighbour. It is not surprising, then, to find 
that sects grew up — even as under similar circumfitances 
they had done among the Mahomedans — who based upon 
this doctrine the theory, that to the believer all things (even 
the most immoral) are permitted. Luther, of course, would 
have rejected any such enormity ; still it was the logical 
outcome of his statement, that the works of the righteous, 
or rather of the elect, are all alike good ; the most unimportant 
actions, and the greatest self-sacrifice, have the same worth 
before God. Obviously, such a theory destroys the possi- 
biUty of a moral ideal, towards which man can only approach 
by a lifelong struggle. " God," said Luther, " does not ask 
how many and how great are our works, but how great is 
our faith ? . . . Thou owest Grod naught but confession and 
beliet In all other matters thou art &ee to do as thou wilt, 
without any danger of conscience." It is perfectly true that, 
if real faith be defined as that which is always followed by 
good works, such expressions are harmless. But the danger 
of emphasising, as the key to salvation, a merely subjective 
state of the emotions instead of a particular course of action, 
can hardly be over-estimated in treating of the moral value of 
a dogma. To the great imcultured masses it is all-important 
to insist upon good works, upon a pure, charitable life, as the 
means to redemption. Is it not easy to understand how 
teaching like the following was misinterpreted by the folk i 
" The proposition that good works are needful for salvation 
must be entirely rejected, since it is a false and deceptive 
doctrine that good works are needful either to justification or 
salvation." " There is no law sanctioned by God Himself 
which demands a single work from the believer as necessary 
for salvation." " Works do nothing ; only consider one thing 
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as needful — to hear Clod's Word and believe it — that Buffices 
and nothing else." How the folk understood these ezpres- 
Bions was very soon obvioua " Under Popery," Luther him- 
self writes, "people were charitable and generouB, but now 
tmder the Gospel nobody gives any longer ; now every man 
skins his biother, and each will have all for bimaelC Tbe longer 
the Gospel is pieached, the deeper people sink in pride, greed, 
and luxury." What a strai^ confession of failure lies in 
this, though Luther hardly rec<^nised its cause ! Such com- 
plaints as to the absolute decay of charity are constantly 
repeated by the Beformers ; they can obtain no support either 
for the clergy, the churches, or the schools. Luther tella us 
on another occasion, how every town, according to its size, 
once supported several convents, to say nothing of mass-priests 
and charitable foundations ; but now, under the new dispensa- 
tion, men refuse to support two or three preachers and in- 
structors of youth in a town, even when the cost does not &U 
on their own property, but on that which has been left from 
Popish times. It is a fact, which is no less true of Germany 
than of England, that of tbe property of the old Church, which 
passed into the hands of princes, nobles, and town councillors, 
but very little was again applied to charitable or public 
purposes. Most pitiable are the lamentations of tbe Church 
Visitors over the decay of charity. The lower orders through- 
out Saxony refused not only voluntary but even l^^l church 
duea In 1525, Luther wrote that unless very stringent 
measures were taken there would soon be neither pieacbers 
nor parsonages, neither schools nor scholars. In some villages 
the religious spirit had entirely died out ; three or four persons 
went to church, and the peasants marched about with drums 
during the service; in others, even the building itself had 
been converted into a sheep-stall, or made a depository for 
Whitsun beer ; in further instances we read of the beer-cans 
being handed about during the sermon, or of the peasants 
threatening to stone their parsona The clergy themselves 
were terribly degraded. One minister had .three wives living, 
another did not even know the Ten Commandments, a third 
earned his livelihood as a weaver, while in many cases two or 
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more cures bad to be thrown togetber in order to obtain 
support for ODe preacher. In several villages tbe Yisitors 
declared that the only remedy was the "executioner and the 
stocks." Tbe moral decay of both peasantry and clergy is 
extraordinary ; both are given to drink, both to sexual vice. 
In one small village alone there were fifteen illegitimate 
children in one year. One panon is described as " tolerably 
good," but he does not receive unqualified praiae, becanse of 
his passion for drinking. Most charitable foundations had 
disappeared, to a great extent appropriated by the nobility ; 
the revenues of the parsons had melted away ; the parsonages 
were tumbling down, and cattle fed in the open churchyards. 
The Bchoolfl, where they continued to exist, were in a most 
pitiable condition, while monastic teaching had of course 
disappeared with the monks. Villages had sold their chorch 
ornaments and vessels to pay the commune debts, or appro- 
priated church funds for a like purpose. Scarcely anywhere 
in the rural districts was there the faintest trace of enthusiasm 
for tbe new dispensation. In one town, however, we find a 
Lutheran Council had been elected ; they had bought out the 
nuns, and cAut up their convents; they had dismissed the 
eighteen monks with thirty gulden apiece, and their guardian 
with double that sum. All the provisions or movables of the 
convent had been given away or sold ; the windows had been 
transferred to the " Eaufbaus " ; Lnnumerable petBons had 
been found ready to take charge of the large stock of cheese 
and lard left by the monks. " One sees," as the historian of 
the events naively remarks, " in what a short time a town 
government, inclined to Luther's views, could accomplish an 
immense amount ; it is the towns peculiarly that we have to 
thank for their great services in forwarding the Befonnation." ^ 
Such was the state of the Saxon Church even under Luther's 
nose in 1528. We by no means propose to thrust all these 
fEtilings upon his shoiUderB ; some of them were undoubtedly 
a legacy &om Papal times, others were a result of tbe Feasant 
War (but even so indirectly due to the Reformation) ; enoi^fa, 

' Burkhardt : GuchichU der tdAiixlien Kirehea- und SchalviaitationMi, 
1879, p. 67, it anie. 
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however, lemains to show that the deatmction of the Catholic 
Church inTolved a break-up of social life in Saxony. It is 
quite snfEcient for onr porpoae if we can convince the reader 
that the Bo-called Beformation did not improve the condition 
of the people, neither of clei^ nor of lait^ ; if it did not, it 
failed in its object. What we have here described, on the 
report of the Yisitois in 1628, is very doeely akin to what 
we learn from Church Vimtationa, until the Thirty Years' 
War quite destroys the possibility of judging between cause 
and effect. It is quite true that the number of " stubborn 
Papists" with whom the Visitors met, became fewer and 
fewer, but as one of the chief functions of sacceasive Yisita- 
tiona had been to get rid of them, this is scarcely to be 
wondered at. In 1639 we find the schools still in a miserable 
cooditioD, and the people themselves quite indifferent to 
education. The general tend^icy of the time was, as Musa 
reports, against learned, but especially against clerical occu- 
pations ; above all, charity nO' longer provided (or the poor 
wanderii^ scholar. The Reformers found themselves in 
absolute need of men of the most moderate education for 
their church. In 1532, in the second Visitation, we find 
the old complaints as to how unthankful the people are 
towards the new gospel By this time, nniformity has become 
an absolute law. All who defend articles of belief, other than 
appear in the printed " Instruction of the Visitors," are to be 
banished from the country. The increasing moral decay of 
the folk is to be checked by stringent r^ulations ; crime, 
swearing, gambling, dmnkenness, adultery, and the " passion- 
ate discussion of the dogmas of religion in the taverns," are to 
be investigated and punished by ecclesiastical superintendents. 
We find the same difficulties as to the support of the clergy, 
the same complaints as to the oonceseion of churches and 
church property; one church has become a granary, the 
property of another has been used to build a tavern, and so 
forth. Childish were the means the Visitors took to bring 
people into the church ; for example, those who did not 
attend the baptismal service were not to partake of the bap- 
tismal feast, and insular communicants were to be banished 
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&om the parish.' We note the b^:iimmg of a aeoond and 
still worse ecclesiastical tyranny. 

At the same time in the Wittenberg district itself matters 
were still more deplorable. The laity were given not to 
charity but to dissoluteness in its widest meaning ; many bad 
quarrelled with the clergy, and for long years abstained from 
the Saorament. Parsonages were in ruins, the cattle frequented 
or were even driven into the churchyard. The villagers revised 
the preacher his dues, or met together to consume them in 
drink. In the lordship of Schwarzburg the Visitors found 
forty-six Protestant preachers and seven Catholic pneet& 
Ei^t or nine Protestants, although permitted to marry, were 
living with concubines, as also five of their Catholic brethren. 
Not only are these early Church Visitations strong evidence 
of the want of a " force of moral enthusiasm " in the Lutheran 
movement, but they are the best record we have of the method 
of the Beformera. Most strange is the picture of the manner 
in which the evangelical faith was forced upon the semi- 
dependent principalities and bishoprics ; they were compelled 
to accept Lutheranism whether they would or not ; monks 
and nuns were forbidden to wear the dress of their Order, 
were pensioned off, or allowed to await their end in a convent 
where the old religious routine was entirely prohibited. 
Many, who thus found themselves deprived of the only 
advant^es of the ascetic life, returned ^;ain into the world, 
or wandered into Catholic countries, thus assisting the rapid 
process of secularisation. In 1535 we find much the same 
condition of things ; the Visitors complain of an increase in 
godlessness, of contempt for the Divine Word, of small 
attendance at church, and almost total refraining from com- 
munion. Then we hear of most indecent behaviour during 
divine service, increase of vices of all kinds in a most marked 
d^ree, and above all, of the sad collapse of conjugal relations' 
Even the conduct of the clergy calls for the gravest reprobation. 
Everywhere there was a want of spiritual supervision, which 
had entirely ceased with the old Church. So much must suffice 
to give the reader a conception of the Sazon clergy and laity 
1 Bnrkhardt, p. 110. » Ibid. pp. lBS-9. 
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under the influence of the Befonnation. Tbeie was most 
xindoubtedlT' a break -ap of eoclal and moral relationa, and 
more than one Proteetant of that da^ was bold enough to 
attribute it directly to Luther's doctrine of redemption. 
Koteworthj is the almost unanimous rejection of this doctrine 
by the sects of primitive Christians, which so rapidly grew up 
among the folk. They declared that Christ had given a 
model for life, lather than a mere matter for belief To this 
" babble of faith " they attributed the increase in adultery, 
greed, and drunkenness. We will conclude this subject by a 
characteristic but by no means unique paasf^ from the 
writings of Schwenkfeld : — 

" One may reasonably accuse the Lutherans of discarding 
external matters as unnecessary for salvation, since they not 
only tench that fJEtith alone, sola Jides, makes a man righteous 
and holy, but with complete indiscretion write and have 
written so sharply and severely against the good works of 
faith that many have entirely discarded all good works and 
godliness, and thus an atrocious and godless manner of 
existence has become frequent Alas I it is everywhere 
obvious that the masses do not know what to make of good 
works. How can it be otherwise, since these men have taught 
and written from the b^inning that good works, even the 
best, are sins : nay, even that a righteous man sins in all 
good works I " ^ 

Tumir^ to ova second point, the theory of marriage, we 
have fiist to note the historical fact, and then to search for 
its cause. The undoubted fact is the decay of sexual morality, 
the collapse of the sanctity of marriage in Oermany during 
the sixteenth century. Not only do we find strange evidence 
of this in the reports of the Yisitoni, hut both Protestants 
and Humanists bear witness to the same effect. In one 
Protestant university we hear of the moral conduct being 
such "as Bacchus and Yenus might prescribe to their 
following." Luther himself is continually crying out against 
the moral collapse in Siaony itself, and even compares it 
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uu&Tourably with the state of things under Poperj. Weary 
of battling against this increaaing mass of diaorder, he exclaime 
in despair : " It would almost aeem as if our Germany, after 
the great light of the Gospel, had become possessed of the 
deviL" Melanchthon attributes the greater difficulties of 
government to the increasing immorality of the folk. Luxury, 
BhameleaanesB, and riotousness are ever extending, Bngen- 
hageo, Osiander, Msthesius, and other evangelical preachers 
bear evidence to the decay of chaste manners ; they sttdbnte 
it, not to the collapse of the old religious sanctions, bat to the 
singular activity of the deviL The growth of little com- 
munities and sects, who not only taught but practised 
polygamy and even promisouous intercourse, is one of the 
peculiar features of the time. It ia necesaary to inquire 
whether any ground can be found for these results in the 
teaching of the Beformeis. There has been much diBCUssion 
recently with regard to Luther's sermons on marriage, and 
it is necessary to say a few words about them here. These 
sermons bear dates varying from 1519 to 1645, and we may 
state generally that the same conception of marriage runs 
through all of them ; they contain Luther's views as a 
Protestant, and are essentially opposed to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. The most characteristic of these aeimona 
were preached by Luther as an evangelical teacher from the 
Wittenbeig pulpit. They were likewise preached to an 
audience mixed as to age and sex. We will say nothing 
here of their coarseness, allowing that to be peculiar at least 
to a certain section of hia contemporaries;^ we have to con- 
sider only their doctrine. The Catholic Church has always 
taught that marriage is a sacrament. We should be the 
last to defend the truth of such a conception, but we must 
call attention to the fact that it emphasised something beyond 

* SebwtUn Bnnt set hU face aguiut all foniu of oouBoneaB. "A. new 
wint baa ariaen," he wriUB, "called GrobiaD, vhom now all men worablp and 
hoaoOT on every ride with coarse words and dissolnte works," Of this puaage, 
Oervintu writes, "There was something great in attemptiiig to item sooh a 
torrent as this tiien wee, and this aim Brant had." If the anther of the Ship 
of FotA* ooold resist the tendency of his time, might we not demand the same 
of the Sero us hritlt t 
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the pliyaical in the sexual relation, it endowed it with a 
$pintual side. The conception of marriage as a spiritual as 
well aa physical union seems to us the essential conditioQ of 
all permanent happiness between man and wife. The in- 
tellectoal union superposed on the physical is precisely what 
laiaea human aboTe brute intercourse. Those marriages which 
ariiBe purely from instinctive impulse are notoriously the least 
stable. We believe that the spiritual side must be kept 
constantly in view, if the stability of the sexual relationship 
is to be preserved. Here it is that Luther, rejecting the 
conception of marriage aa a sacrament, rushes with his usual 
impetuosity into the opposite and more dai^rous extreme. 
He lays entire stress upon the physiological origia of the 
sexual union. He teaches not only, truly, that chastity has no 
peculiar value in the eyes of God or man, but also that it is 
impomUe and directly contrary to the divine mandate. The 
vows of monks and nuns are void because they have vowed an 
impossibility. He repeatedly proclaims from the pulpit that 
neither man nor woman can control the sexual impulses. He 
tells boys and girls that they cannot, and that God does not 
bid them, resist their passions. They must either marry or do 
worse. A boy must marry at latest when he is twenty, a 
girl between fifteen and eighteen, and "let God take care 
how the children are to be supported." This revolutionary 
doctrine of the Impossibility of chastity Luther canios into 
the sanctity of wedded life, and makes statements at which 
the modem reader can only shudder.* What Luther taught 
to the folk, old and young, man and woman, &om the Wit- 
tenberg pulpit was repeated throughout the Protestant churches 
of Germany. Is it not necessary to connect the decay of 
sexual monility with the propagation of doctrines such as 
Luther's ? We are quite willing to allow that Luther's primary 
aim was to sweep away the mass of corruption which un- 
doubtedly existed in the cloisters, and for this purpose it was 
needful to assert that the ascetic life was not a peculiarly 
holy one. But Luther, with his usual love of extreme dogma, 
pTOpounded a doctrine which must be subversive of moral 
^ 8m the eeaay in Uiii volume on the Belaticou of Sex in Qennanf . 
t6 
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order. He took the loweat conceivable view of the relation of 
man and woman, and the maaaes of the folk, ever ready to 
accept a phjeical impulse as s divine commandment, did not 
hesitate to embrace his theory, and carry it to most disaetroufl 
results.* 

There is another point to which Lather's purely physical 
conception of marriage led him — namely, to what we are 
really justified in terming an approval of polygamy. It is 
a common, but a quite erroneous opinion to suppose that Luther 
only expressed his views on this matter in relation to the 
b^amy of Philip of Hesse. As early as 1524 Lnthei 
declared that polygamy is not forbidden by the word of 
God, but to avoid scandal and preserve decency, it is 
necessary to reject some things which are permitted to 
Christians. " It is well that the husband himself should be 
anie and certain in his own conscience that by the Word of 
God this thing is allowable. ... I must forsooth confess 
that I cannot prohibit any man &om taking several wives, 
nor is it repugnant to the Scriptures." Melanchthon went 
still further, and advised our Henry VIII. not to divorce his 
first wife, but to take another, because polygamy was not 
forbidden by the divine law. We by no means assert that 
either Luther or Melanchthon operdy advocated polygamy ; but 
they did not oppose it, and the result of their vacillation was 
obvious in their followers. Carlstadt was not the only Protestant 
who plainly expreesedapproval of polygamy, and in the tragedy 
of Miinster it was adopted and carried to the most anti-eocial 
extremes. It is precisely in the spirit of the above quotations 
that in 1640 Luther and Melanchthon replied to the Landgrave 
of Hesse on his proposal to take a second wife. A special 
dispensation may be granted to him, if bigamy be the only 
means of preserving him from worse vices. Such bigamy is 
allowed in the law of Moses, and is not forbidden in the Gospel. 
At the same time, it would not be wise to allow polygamy to 

' In 161S Lather still wrote itovi the Catholic stuidpaiot He nmarki 
that Ood grants grace Ut uuftmtfal marriages, and coualtidcs : — "Hsc si quia 
MumadTertent, /uciUime ooncnpiaoentiani ounia refrenaret" — De Xatrimmio. 
Coneiont*, Opera Latiata. Wittenbei;g, i64S, i. M. zo. 
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the common folk on account of the acandal to which it would give 
rise. On this ground it is necessaty that the second marriage 
should be kept an absolute secret. There is no mention 
whsterer that a second mattif^ is nuU and void, or tears 
ap hj the very roots the hitherto accepted Christian theory of 
marriage.' Other Froteetant dirinee, such as Sugeohagen 
and Butzer, gave their sanction to this pitiable quibble ; and 
Philip's court-chaplain preached after tiie ceremony on the 
l^^ty of polygamy ! We are forced to recognise in the matter 
that doctrine of marriage which, disr^arding the spiritual 
lays all stress on the physical relation. The Protestant sanction 
of polygamy did not arise merely &om a special political 
necessity i for we have seen that Luther in 1524, and Melanch- 
thon in 1531, expressed opinions of a similar kind. It 
was not out of keeping with a movement which through- 
out appealed rather to the passions than to the intellect, 
which at every turn sacrificed reason to the dictates of 
undisciplined emotion. With this slight reference to that 
which even Protestant theologians admit to he a black spot 
in the Reformation, we must close oui consideration of the 
influence of that movement upon (he moral condition of the 
German folk. That influence, as we have endeavoured to show, 
was not in favour of moral progress. 

The fects which we have now laid before the reader will, 
we hope, enable him to form some judgment of bow Luther 
most be considered in relation to modem culture. We are 
perfectly aware that it is possible to cite passages from his 
writings full of truth and piety ; we leave to Catholic theo- 
logians the task of denouncing Lather as a knave, a sensualist, 
or a heretic ; we decline to discuss whether his dogmaa were 
more or less in accordance with Holy Writ than those of 
the Catholic Chuich ; we rec<^nise to their iidl extent the 

' Ths point to be notiosd hers ia, — not tlut these Beformsn attacked life- 
lotig monogunic onion, — bat that they made the physical the sole criterion of 
the Boiati fitnM8 of any ^rpe of Tnarriage. They made no attempt to balance the , 
■piritiul and the phjsic&l elementa in Uie Bei-onion. Indeed, 1^ Jamea Hinton \ 
and other modem advocatea of polygamy, they had not the ooange to publicly 
teach the final oatoome of theii cned of the physical, — it remained an eaoterio 
doctrine. 
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abuses which that church pieaented in the HLzteenth century ; 
we only aek : Bid Luther give the world anything of greater 
parity ? Is it a fact that there was uothit^ to choose between 
the immorality and bigotry of Catholic and of Protestant 
clergy in the second half of the sixCeentb centuiyl We 
ask bluntly : What have we to thank Luther for ? For 
a particxdar set of dogmas 1 Dogmas are to ns matters of 
perfect indifTerence. For our &eedom of thoughti ? We reply 
that freedom of thought was more possible in 1500 than a 
hundred years later, and that onr present freedom is not 
the result of Luther's teaching any more than of Eck's. It 
arises solely from the fact that Luther, Eck, and their 
co-theologians could not agree. The Protestants banished the 
freethinking painters from Niimberg, they burnt Conrad ' in 
der Gasse ' in Basel, they executed Erauth, Moller, and other 
Anabaptists in Jena and elsewhere ; they burnt Serretus in 
Geneva, they beheaded Hetzer in Conatanoe (it is said on a 
charge of polygamy !). Shortly, their intolerance was, if 
possible, even narrower than that of their Catholic brethren. 
We owe our fteedom not to their doctrine, but to their 
impotence. Toleration has grown to be a leading factor of 
our modern faith, in the very teeth of Protestant, or at least 
Lutheran opposition. Again, does any one ask us to be 
grateful to Luther for modem culture? We answer, that 
he checked the growth of culture ; that literature, and art, 
and scholarship, decayed under the influence of the Lutheran 
Church. Nay, if we are told that we must sacrifice intellec- 
tual progress for the sake of the moral and social welfare of the 
masses, we reply : Willingly ; but the Qenuan Beformatioo was 
a moral catastrophe for the folk at large. We refuse entirely 
to fall down and worship this man ; we do not rect^nise him 
as a hero, nor proclaim him a great moral teacher. Where we 
allow only the gradual influence of education to be eSectual, 
we see a reformation attempted by an appeal to passion. 
We note the frustration of Erasmus's attempt at rational 
reform by a violent conjuration of emotional ^;:noranoe. 
History, it b true, cannot be rewritten ; but the reason why 
we separate myth from fact is that we may learn history's true 
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lesson ; and the lesson of the Keformation is that all true 
progress of the folk at large can be attained only h; a gradual 
process of education. If an appeal be made to popular passion, 
then scholarship, culture, and true morality will be dragged 
into contempt, while narrowness, intolerance, and ignorance 
will triumph. It is because we believe in the former as true 
essentials of human progress that we sympathise with 
Erasmus, and see in his methods the methods of the future. 
It ia on this ground that we hail the recent refusal of the 
Univorsity of Oxford* — within whose walls Erasmus taught — 
to take any part in the glorification of Luther, as a manifeato 
of the modem historical spirit. We see in this decision no 
victory of High Chorch over Low Church, but the triumph of 
the party of progress over that of obscurity. 
> Thia was written in tiie ysar 1883. 
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Der Feind, dan wir am tie&teii hntnm. 
Der nns tuulagert Bchw&ra imd dicht, 
Das ist der Unveratand der Maneo, 
Den nui dea Qeistes S<liwert dnichbriclit 

ATbeiUr-Maneiliaiit. 

I 

SoHS few years befoie the eod of the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century the dawn of a brighter day seemed about 
to burst upon the dark night of the myriad toilers in 
Gennacy. A free peasantry had been forced into the most 
galling serfdom by a brutal and ignorant nobility, whose 
chivalry had d^nerated into vulgar license, and whose 
knightly spirit of adventure found profitable, if somewhat 
hazardous, employment in highway robbery. The spirit of 
selfiahnees growing rampant with the decay of the old 
religious influences had led the German princelets to the 
most detestable doctrines of petty autocracy, and they 
welcomed with del^ht the Boman jurists, who found no 
place in their system for primitive folk - customs, village 
jurisdiction, or the communal rights of a free peasantry. 
The peasant could no longer fetch his firewood &om the 
forest, drive his cattle into the common meadow, nor Mil the 
game which destroyed his crops. His bams were burnt at 
night, he was carried off for a pitiable ransom even on his 

> Beprinted &om the Modem Eeome, 1884. 
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way to mass, and if he did not fulfil bis legal or imposed 
obligations to tbe letter, he was punished in a most 
barbaioiiB fasbion, not infreqnentlj culminating in death. 
On tbe other hand, the mad craving for wealth in the towns 
was deetroTing the old independence of the handicraftsman ; 
the great extension of trade, the rise of commercial speculation, 
and the peiversion of tbe old guild qrstem were making 
him more and more a tool in tbe bands of the moneyed 
classes. The Cbtmsh, which for long bad held in check with 
its spiritual tenors the individual struj^Ie for power, had 
fallen into a state of corruption, which caUed forth the con- 
tempt of tbe whole community. The poor and the helpless 
no longer found in the established religion that spiritual 
comfort which might have strengthened tbran to endure 
their material misery. Tbe great ideas of medieeval Chris- 
tianity were i^t losing their influence over the minds of 
men ; tbe spiritual seemed dying out in the folk, which was 
rushing blindly along in its race for material prosperity, and 
with the usual result — tbe stronger arm, the stronger bead 
went to the fore, hut the weaker, the more ignorant were 
forced closer and closer to their hopeless grinding toiL Tbe 
nobles bated tbe princelets, tbe towns detested both alike, 
while tbe peasantry was bitter in its denunciation of all who 
took refuge behind walls of stona On every side were signs 
of the decay of the social spirit, of the rise of a new 
materialistic and selfish conception of liie — irreligious in the 
truest sense of tbe word Self-sacrifice — which can arise 
only from clearness of vision, or from a strong and fervid 
social consciousness — was to all appearance dead. Every 
man was hurrying along in tbe race for worldly prosperity, 
and a Church no longer conscious of its mission, nay, which 
scarcely blushed at its own impurity, was unable to cry, " Halt ! 
— remember thy neighbour I " In vain the poorer members of 
the community sought around them for the cause of this 
misery, they sat helplessly looking into the night and waiting 
for a prophet ! And then Luther came — Luther, the son of 
a peasant, boldly facing the indolent priest and the tyrannic 
prince — preaching a new gospel, a ' pure evangely,' full of 
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comfort for men's soals. What woiidet that the dawn 
seemed breaking for the folk, that they fancied the national 
deliverer had arisen ? 

For a Bhort time peasant and craftsman, the humble toiler 
of all sorts, looked to Lnther as to a god. What could this 
' pure evangely ' mean — which proclaimed the Bible as sole 
authority, and itself as the primitive Christian faith — if it did 
not herald a return to brotherly love, mutual charity, and an 
apostolic simplicity of life? What wonder that these poor 
ignorant folk, when they read the fiery appeals which Luther 
and hiB fellow-theologians cast abroad o'er the land, thought 
the battle was not for a dogma, not for the letter, but for a 
total change in men's habits of lifa They did not want a new 
set of doctrines, they did not want a new pope, they wanted a 
richer life for the listless stru^ler in the dty, a more joyous 
home for the toiler on the land. They wanted the bread 
of a new emotion in life, and they were given dogmatic 
stonea 

Worn out by generations of oppression the peasants banded 
themselvea together, and took as their password the ' pure 
evangely ' ; throughout the district of the league this, and this 
only should be proclaimed from the pulpit. Could the people, 
could the pioces once hear this divine word, there would be no 
need of dispute, its veiy simplicity would bring conviction to 
the minds of all Poor simple peasants, the ' pure evangely ' 
was clear enough to you, but it was hardly what the rulers of 
men were inclined to accept ! Nevertheless you drew up your 
twelve modest demands and based each one of them on an 
appeal to Scripture and a plea of brotherly love. Brotherly 
love indeed ! Were you not rebels disobc^ang the higher 
powers — or worse, disobeying God, by whom all the powers 
that be ore ordained ? So Melanchthon told you, so Luther 
told you. Nay, even if there were some shadow of justice in 
your claims, you still deserved a fearful judgment for the 
terrible sin of angering the powers that be. Even if all your 
articles were in the 'pure evangely,' which Wittenberg was 
not iocliued to admit, still you must wait, sit down and wait 
in your misery, till the ' pure evangely ' should develop itself. 
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That was the odI; consolation the new prophets had to offer 
you!^ 

It was little wonder that the peasants grew restless, that 
the terrible wrongs of the past would be ever reminding the 
present of its strength. Here and there the pent-up passion, 
the blind brute impulse to revenge, broke its fetters, and an 
awful judgment of blood fell upon the toilers' oppiesaors. 
Then Luther gave tongne to words which shocked even his 
own century : — "A rebel is outlawed of God and Eaiser, there- 
fore who can and will first slaughter such a maa doee right 
well, since upon such a common rebel every man is alike judge 
and executioner. Therefore who can shall here openly or 
secretly smite, slaughter and stab, and bold that there is 
nothing more poisonous, more harmful, more devilish than a 
rebellious man." Those words were the funeral knell of the 
'pure evangely' in the hearts of the simple and ignorant 
oppressed The peasants were slaughtered by the thousand, 
massacred as they stood nigh helpless with pitchfork and hoe 
— racked, flayed, burnt, one or all — ay, any other refinem^it 
of agony the soared ruler of men could contrive was eagerly 
adopted. But note, from that day forth Luther might found 
churches, but they were built on the will of the princes ; he 
m^bt still be a prophet, hut not of the masses — he was a 
prophet of the bourgeoisie. 

The peasant rebellion was repressed, and society breathed 
again, conscious that it had got the turbulent stream once 
more into its narrow bed, and, so long as it stayed there and 
turned society's mill-wheels at the wonted pace, society re- 
mained quite regardless of its chafings and eddyings and foam- 
ings. Not so, however, the toilers, not so many others, who 
were weary of the round of theological disputation, the tossing 
about of dogmas, the religion of the letter. The longings, the 
almost heart-sick yearning of the weary for a new spiritual 
guide was not utterly blunted, not yet quite reduced to a dull 
mechanical feeling of the hopelessness of lif& If they had 
thrown off the yoke of Antichrist, rejected the Boman Sodom, 
could they not likewise discard the ' new pope of Wittenberg,' 

1 MelanclithDn : JTider die Jrtikel dtr Bauamtekqfl, 1625. 
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the priest of the letter ? — If the teacheiB had all gone astray, 
cotiU not the aimple-ininded build up a &ith for themselves ; 
and what better foundatioo than the Bible, the undonbted 
word of Crod ? Here was a new world, a new light for the 
folk — this Bible should be their prieat and their church ; its 
wondrous powers should illuminate the crafteman at his bench 
and the peasant at his plough. Here was a theol<^ without 
need of learning, a faith without dogma. Each might draw 
pure religion &om the one book, and none dreamt that much 
was unintelligible, or might be interpreted in a thousand 
different &shions. The Bible spoke directly, to men in the 
voice of God; nay, might not that voice itself speak once 
again to them as to the faithful of old 1 So arose a&esh the 
conception of a strange mystic converse with Qod, — of the 
Divine Spirit within comforting the miserable and oppressed. 
Even their very misery, the toil and burden of life m^ht be 
the origin of this strange union, — the very cause which carried 
men heaveDwards. How could those who held this creed 
believe in Luther's dogma of justification by &itb alone t A 
life of suffering, of labour, of self-repression, was the l^ey to 
their most spiritual emotions. With the failure of the Feasant 
BebeUioD they had given up aU hopes of a social or political 
reconstruction ; they awaited in patience for all the future might 
bring forth ; they would willingly have separated themselves 
from the world, if the world had but left them, which it 
would not, in poverty and peace. 

" O dear brothers and sisters, we know how felse the Pope 
is, but from those who should teach us this we hear nought 
bnt quarreUing and abuse ; the whole world sees how they are 
divided against each other. Almighty God, we appeal to 
thee ! — I pray, in God's name, all men who desire salvation, 
not to despise his message, since the times are very terrible ! 
Every day we hear those who should teach the folk, say that 
he whom God has ordained to sin must sin, and he whom Grodi 
has ordained to salvation must be saved. moat beloved 
sisters and brothers, let us fiy from this error! Has not 
Christ said : ' Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden ' ? And shall not each one of as go and be saved ? Our 
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teachers have led us astray; it is time that we turn from 
them, and depart from this darkness. We helieve no longer 
in the mass, nor in the invocation of saints. We helieve no 
longer in the cloistei, the piiest, or atigbt of popedom. We 
know they have long led us astray. We do not think long 
prayers are good, as prayer has been hitherto ; if one only says 
' Oui Father,' and understands it, 'tis enough. We do not 
want pictures and im^es, nor should God be worshipped 
in a temple built with human bands ; the only temple in 
which he will dwell is the heart of man. dearest sisters 
and brothers throughout the world, help me to pray fervently 
to God for safety &om these errors. Oh, how long we have 
been living in sin i But what did the folk who, ignorant of 
the crucified One, had been living in sin, say to the Apostle ? 
' dear friend, what shall we do ? ' And Feter answered 
them : ' Kepent, repent, and let each one be baptised to the 
foi^veness of sins in the name of Christ Jesus ! ' Then all 
men went and were gladly baptised to the number of three 
thousaod. Shall we act do likewise? dearest brothers 
and sisters, take this book with patience and in fear of God, 
since in my whole life I have not written a syllable against any 
man — I speak in the truth which is God himself." ^ 

Such is the simple spirit of these early Aiuibaptists ; there 
is not a touch of the bitterness or abusive language of the 
current theoli^y; there is an unmistakable, almost terrible 
earnestness about it, whidi carries no ring of falsehood. For 
such men the Catholic Church had in earlier days found an 
outlet in new monastic orders ; this was now impossible. 
Still less could the ' pope of Wittenbeig ' give them a place in 
his new evangelical Church. His justification by fJEtith alone 
and his serfdom of the human will were to them unintelligible 
doctrines ; nay, the rapid spread of this simple-minded faith 
threatened to destroy the 'purely evangely' altogether; the 
oppressed of all parties turned to the new brotherhood. The 
enthusiasm which Luther bad once evoked flowed into the new 
channel ; here was a simple-minded piety, a brotherly love, an 

* Bin OiUlieh vumd grUTtdtlieh oj^gnbarung ; tvn dea warhmfftigeit wider- 
t»^ff'en^ .- m*t getUdur learhaU <mgezaigL MDXXVll. 
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apostolic Chrietianitj, which the masses had sought for in 
vain in the ' pure evangely.' With Bible as guide the 
members of this new community separate themselves from the 
rest of the world ; rebaptism shall be the passage from the old 
world of sin to the new world of love. Simple in the extreme 
are their tenets — community of earthly goods and a future 
where there shall be no usary or tax. The brethren accept 
BO office, and carry no eword ; patience is to be their sole 
weapon, and brotherly correction, followed, if necessary, by 
expulsion from the community, the only punishment. Beeidea 
baptism, their one ceremony is that of bread-breaking, a 
communion of love and a reminder that all are brothers and 
sisters in the Lord Christ. Simple, and yet almost grand in 
its simplicity is this re-establishment of primitive Christianity 
among the first Anabaptists. 

The evangelical leaders, however, grow alarmed for the 
safety of their own Churches : — Luther sees in it all the 
direct agency of hell ; he has no sooner stopped one month 
than the Devil opens ten others. The Anabaptists are 
prophets of the Devil, and as heretics to the ' pure evangely ' 
are rebels to be punished by the authoritiea He has done 
his duty in refuting them, and the blood of all who will not 
listen to his advice must be upon their own heads.' It ia 
painful nowadays to note how Luther utterly failed to grasp 
the religions essence of this primitive faith. He saw neither 
the want which called it forth, nor the earnest truth of its 
followers. Had he been of a more tolerant, more broadly 
sympathetic mind, the history of German Protestantism 
might have had brighter chapters to record amidst its dreary 
waste of theol<^cal wrangling. Zwingli, too, b^an to fear 
for the safety of the Swiss Church, His toleration had 
drawn many of the religious radicals to Zurich, and at first 
he had condescended to dispute with them, leaving, as osual, 
the decision to the Town Council Town Council, indeed ! 
What had these enthusiasts to do with such a body ? " God 
has long ago given judgment," they cried ; " it is not in the 

1 Pfarrhtrm, 1G28. V(m dtn SddeiiAam 
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power of men to judge." Then Zwingli began to talk about 
heresy, and the need of extermination. "No one has a 
right " he said, '* to leave the church or follow any other 
opinion than that of the majority — than that appointed by 
the legal repreaentatives of the community." Whereupon 
the Anabaptists girded themselvea about with rope, and, as if 
piepaied for a journey, wandered through the streets of 
Ziirich. Id the market-place and in the open squares they 
halted to preach, talked of the need of a better life, of justice 
and of brotherly love. " Woe, woe upon Ziirich 1 " they 
cried, half threatening, half warning. What was to be 
done with these fiery enthnsiasts ? Ihey were not criminals, 
they were not rebels! Banishment, suggested Zwingli, and 
banishment and repreeeion followed throughout Switzer- 
land. 

Banishment scattered the sparks all over Southern Ger- 
many from Strasbuig to the Tyrol. The apostles of this 
simple faith came like the early Christian teachers into the 
homes of the poor. They entered with the greeting of peace, 
and taught in plain, homely words, bringing new light, untold 
comfort unto many a weary heart The preacher arrived, 
taught, aroused the listless spirit, baptised, took up Ms stafT 
and passed an. So in a few hours he might plant a little 
community of the new faith on a spot where he had never 
been seen before, and never might oome again. The Uttle 
community chose its own head, who had the simple duties of 
Bible-teaching, reproving, baptising, and bread-breaking. The 
brethren and sisters would meet on Sundays for Bible-reading, 
for mutual exhortation, and to celebrate their primitive form 
of the Communion. Their clothing was simple and without 
ornament, they saluted one another with a kiss and " Peace 
be with you," while each termed the other brother or sister. 
Their property was st the service of all members who might 
need it, they prohibited the oath and the sword. None of 
them might engt^ in a lawsuit or take a place of authority, 
for all government to them was the rod of God sent to 
chastise bis folk ; the brethren should obey it, paying rather 
too much than too little, patiently enduring suffering and 
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persecution, awaiting the coming of the Lord.* These primitive 
ChriBtiaDB endeavoured to live apart from the world, avoided 
the churches, the taveriiB, the eocial gatherings of citizens and 
guilds, naj, even the greeting of unbelievers, for were thejr 
not Grod'a own folk, men who had taken up Christ's cross and 
were determined to follow him 1 Justification by faith alone, 
indeed 1 Was not a life of suffering itself their justification ? 
Persecuted, deprived of all means of subsistence, or hnnted 
down like wild beasts, they had in truth a witness in their 
lives which passed all the power of words. There was some- 
thing far beyond Luther here. There was a depth of earnest 
conviction about these Anabaptists which completely puzzled 
the Lutherans, for whom even the veiy courage with which 
they met a martyr's death was the work of tie devil, or an 
obstinacy bom of passionate hatred to their persecutors ! In 
Strasbui^ Capito saw the truth more clearly than Luther: "I 
teetiiy before God," he writes, " that I cannot say their con- 
tempt of death arises from in&tuation, much rather fivm a 
divine impulse. There is no passion, no excitement to be 
marked ; no, with deliberation and wondrous endurance they 
meet death as confessors of Christ's name." 

Such was the material upon which persecution was brought 
to bear, and it is one of the most instructive, although one of 
the most terrible lessons of history to mark what persecution 
made out of it. First and foremost let us obtain some con- 
ception of what that persecution meant ; only then shall we 
be able to judge truly of the catastrophe which followed. 
Men are so apt to be shocked by the brutal outrages of a 
great folk-upheaval that they cannot grasp to the fiill the 
long years of oppression, the grinding torture, the bitter 
injustice, what at last causes the repr^raed passions to break 
forth in a torrent — as of molten lava — sweeping before it all 
the bonds of customary morality and every restraint which 
knits society tt^ther. Feisecution first reached a head in 
the Catholic districts, where Anahaptism wae held a capital 
offence. In the l^rol we find in 1631 upwards of a thousand 
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persoDB executed ; at Linz alone, in ax weeks, seventy-three. 
Duke William of Bavaria gave orders that those who recanted 
should be beheaded, those who would not were to be burnt 
The Swabian Bund oi^nised bands of soldiers to hunt down 
Anabaptists, and to kill on the spot, without trial, those 
captured! As soon as the EvangeUcals felt strong enough, 
they, too, joined in this wild hunt The Anabaptists hod 
introduced a partial community of goods among themselvee ; 
it was declared bom the pulpit that they aimed at the con- 
fiscation of aU property ; their prophecies as to the end of the 
world were declared open rebellion ; the darkest and moat vile 
political and social motives were attributed to them. Lutheran 
preachers poured out the foulest abuse upon them, and en- 
courf^^ the growth of a religious hatred which sprang up 
with its wonted rapidity and all its characteristic bitterness. 
The Anabaptists were promptly declared political offenders. 
They were beheaded in Saxony and drowned in Ziirich. The 
blood of leaders and disciples flowed in streams upon the 
land : Mantz was executed at Ziirich ; at Bottenbui^ Michael 
Sattler was torn in pieces by red-hot pincers and then burnt ; 
Hubmaier, comforted by his faithful wife, was burnt at Vienna ; 
Blaurock was burnt in the Tyrol, Binck was imprisoned for 
life in Hesse, Hatzer beheaded at Constanz. In Salzhujg, 
however, the tide of brutality seems to have reached its flood. 
Here a brotherhood had been founded which met on waste 
spots, worshipped in a primitive fashion, and shared their 
goods together. The sign of membership was rebaptism. 
Thirty of its members being captured, their preacher and two 
others were burnt alive in the Fronhof, because they could by 
no means be brought to confess their errors. A woman and a 
' bright maiden of sixteen years ' refused to recant, although 
told their lives would be spared ; the executioner dragged 
them to the horse-pond, held them under the water till they 
were drowned, and then burnt their bodies. Two others, one 
even of noble birth, the other a wallet-maker, were, on con- 
fessing their error beheaded and burnt. A button-maker and 
a belt -maker who remained obstinate were burnt on the 
market-place ; we are told " they lived long and cried with aU 
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their bearts to God ; it was pitiable to hear them." Ten 
women and several men who confessed were banished. " Upon 
the following Wednesday, a town notary, a priest, and three 
others, among them a young and handsome belt-maker, were 
led out of the town to a house, where they bad held their 
servicos, and as they would not recant, but boldly defended 
their opinions and had no fear of martyrdom, they were placed 
inside the house, which was then set on fire ; they lived for a 
long while, and cried piteously to one another. God help 
them and us according to his pleasure." Kot content with 
destroying the persons of these poor folk, the very houses in 
the town where they had met, we are told, were burnt down 
for a memorial " Forty-one persons still lie in gaol, no one 
knows what will be done vrith them. God settle it for the 
best."' 

Needless, perhaps, to collect further evidence of this 
terrible baptism of blood t Men, women, and even children, 
went boldly singing psalms to the stake; the very bonds 
which bound the community together seemed to grow stronger 
and stronger as the list of martyrs increased. Heart-rending 
are the songs which the poor suffering peasants and handi- 
craftsmen sent up to God firom their prison houses ! Some 
breathe a quiet qiirit of resignation : " God, to thee I must 
appeal against the violence which in these evil days has 
befollen me. Foe thy word's sake I suffer greatly, lying in 
prison I am threatened with death. They led me bound 
before their rulers, but with thy giace I was ready to confess 
thy name. They asked me of oar faith, and I told them it 
was the word of Christ. They asked me who was our leader, 
and I told them Christ and his teaching. He, our true 
SaviQ}ir, has promised us peace. To that I hold fast ; that I 
will seal with my blood." " He, who first sang this eong was 
named Johann Schiitz, and to strengthen his comrades he sent 
it from the prison cell : Let man trust in God, however great 
his need let him put faith in no other. He can give life for 
death." Or again : " The world lages and palms off its false- 

' !feiDe ZeyUuitig turn dea viiddsrlfuffeTn vmd ykrer Sed nealuA trwoAteit 
y^ Mifft at Saltburg «ad o* MuUrn auUn. MDXXVIII. 
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hoods apoQ OB ; it terrifies us with its boniing and Bknghter. 
We are scattered as the sheep who have lost their shepherd ; 
we wander through the foreerte ; like the ravens we seek refuge 
in cave and cleft. We are pursued like the birds of the air, 
we are hunted down -with dogs, and led like dumb lambs 
captive and in bonds. Through the agony and sorrow of 
death the bride of the Lord hastens to the marrit^ feast." 
Other songs E^ain show a spirit which, like the worm, will 
turn at last. " Lord, how long wilt thou be silent ? Judge 
their pride, let the blood of thy saints ascend before thy 
throne." Fainfully intense hymns, evidently written for 
congr^ational singing, call upon God for aid and, at last, for 
vengeance.^ Ballada of their martyrs, as that of the ' Two 
Maidens of Beckum burnt by the tyrants of Burgundy,' 
strengthened the faith in the hearts of the persecuted, and 
&nned their conviction almost to the fEmaticism of despair. 

In vain we seek a justification for this reign of terror ; its 
only cause lay in the ignorant, nay, rather brutish self- 
assertion of the powerful of earth. They never troubled 
themselves to examine the real beliefs of these simple-minded 
folk ; they accepted every denunciation hy their own narrow- 
minded theologians as based on fact; they saw rapidly 
spreading what they were taught to believe was a vast political 
conspiracy, and they stopped at no brutality which they 
fancied might check its growth, at no bloodshed which could 
assist the work of extermination. Persecution brought, as it 
always does, a terrible retribution upon blind humanity. The 
Anabaptists driven wild with cruelty began to take a harsher 
view of their persecutora Such horrors could only precede 
the day of judgment. They were surely among the tenors of 
the last days announced in the Book of the Bevelation. God 
would aur«iy come to avenge the blood of his saints : — " Await 
your Shepherd, since He is near who shall come at the end of 

1 8«e Ati4$ Bttndt, EUiehe tehSne duiatei^vAe Lieder, 1GB3 (Beialiit, 18S8), 
■nd UVmtla-iadu OoMAUn mid LtgauUit, IS2S. Inter alia, w« may note tha 
•ong baginniug — 

" In dieMD letzten Zeiten, 
Wo wir tnf beiden 8«iten 

Hit blidien SotUuigra stnitsn." (!«. Lnther and the Pope.) 
>7 
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the world." " Bejoice with all your heart and all your soul, 
thank God and praise him, since the Lord has revealed to no 
brothers the time wherein he will punish those who have 
persecuted and scattered you. Those who have slain with the 
sword shall he themselves elain with the sword ; those, who 
have hanged the Jaithful, shall themselves he hanged ; those 
who have condemned the pious, shall meet with a like jadg- 
meat. So shall they also be condemned without mercy, 
according to the terrible anger of the Lord." Let the 
brethren be prepared to cross the Ked Sea, girded to leave 
the land of Pharaoh. God is building a new Sion — a place 
of comfort for his people. The day of redemption is at 
hand.' 

It is strange what very great influence the Book of Eevela- 
tion has had in shaping many of the most characteristic 
religious movements. The notions of a coming destruction, 
of a terrible retribution upon the oppressors of men, of the 
founding of a new and purer era — a kingdom of the good 
alone — of the millennium of joy and of the coming of Christ, have 
a wondrous attraction for the injured and the miserable ; such 
is the reef-bound channel into which the thoughto and hopes of 
Franciscan dreamers, of Lollards and of Anabaptists aUke have 
drifted. The allegory of some hysterical Jew becomes the 
prophecy of an immediate future to all those who feel strongly 
the need of a great reformation, a judgment on centuries of 
abuse and intolerance ; they require a voice for their passionate 
protest, and they find it in the Apocalypse. In its wild 
demoniacal destruction of the past and its errors, in its 
prophecy of a brighter future, they hear expressed, even in 
the weird language of inspiration, the pent-up emotion of their 
own dumb souls. Such was the first thou^t to which per- 
secution drove the Anabaptists : — the Divine Avenger would 
come and found a new Sion for His saints. But as the months 
rolled by, and the bloody baptism of fire continued, a new 
idea began to spread among the community : — the Avenger 
surely meant to use the righteous themselves as the sword 
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of Gideon ; the saints should themselves arise and exterminate 
the worahippera of idols, then thej might found the kingdom 
of righteousness and of lova The worm was heginnii^ to 
torn at last ! Let him, who will, cast the first stone. He, 
who shuts his e7es to the misery of one half the human rac«, 
OF he, who thinks its wretchedness is an eternal necesaitT' of 
all forms of human socdety, may smile cynically when they mark 
the simple faith of these toilers rapidly developing into a self- 
destructive fEinaticism. Ignorant, misguided people, why did 
you not keep the hand to the plough, the foot to the treadle, 
and the body to its hench ? Why did you strive in your 
darkness to build up a faith for yourselves, and take that 
unfathomable Book for a basis ? That was work better left 
to the priest, to the noisy theologian, to the professional 
twister of words. Get yon hack to your toil, that the wheels 
of the social machine may run smoothly along ! Your 
brotherly love and justice are absurd impossibilitiea Cannot 
yon see that the Book and actual life are quite different 
matters, and society — at least, the civilised half of it — is by 
no means inclined to your theory of Christian love and 
brotherhood ? As the aes must be beaten, or it will not move, 
80 must the ruler drive, beat, hang, and bum the populace, 
^ Omnet, or it will get the bridle between its teeth ; the 
rough, ignorant Sir Omius must be driven as one drives swine.* 
Crudely put, but that was still the view of the " inevitable " 
darkness of the toUing myriads taken then, as it is now, by 
many a most worthy citizen. Why should he be responsible 
for the outrages, grotesque and terrible, which spring from 
the ignorance and folly of these " dregs of the folk " ? ^ 

Bat the "dregs" do not always take the same view of 
matters as the worthy citizen does, and in the last years of 
the third decade the blood of the Anabaptists began to approach 
boiling pitch. Their leaders were nearly all slaughtered ; their 
oi^auisation destroyed; they could not meet tc^ther to 
impart mutual advice or to seek mutual comfort. Each little 
community went on its own way, and often that way was a 
carious one. Nay, beyond the simple bread-breaking and 

> IiDthar. ' Bo Zwiugli termed them. 
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adult baptism there wae little in commoD among the Tarious 
groups; persecution drove each to fimaticiam in its own 
peculiar fashion. The ties of everydajr morality were in 
some cases caet to the winds. If Luther could find nothing 
forbidding polygamy in the Bible, why should not H&tzer and 
a few foUowere declare polygamy instituted by God ? ^ In 
other cases madness broke out in its most extravagant forms. 
Some grovelled apon the earth to free themselves from sin ; 
some acted as little children, for the Gospel declared that to 
be a stage to salvation ; Thomas Scheyger, at the command of 
the Heavenly Father, beheaded his brother, with indeed 
the brother's consent; Mt^alen MiiUerin and her fellows 
went about as Christ and the Apostles; some, believii^ 
themselves divinely freed from all the curses of fiesh, made 
t^eir liberty an excuse for every license ; prophets arose, 
interpreting wondrous dreams, and proclaiming the coming of 
the Lord. Isolated as such outbreaks of fenaticism were, and 
steadily as the majority preserved their primitive tenets of s 
simple and moral piety, it was evident that any strong new 
impulse, any enthusiastic prophet, might rouse the excited 
Anabaptists into an unbridled furor either of rel^oos 
&naticism or of social license. 

Nor had either to wait long for an efBcient motor. Beli- 
giouB &naticism found its prophet in Melchior Ho&nann — 
social license in his pupils the prophets of Leyden. These 
men were the formal instruments, as persecution was the 
essential cause, which changed the Anabaptists from passive 
martyrs to ungovernable fanatics. While the process of ex- 
termination bad driven the Anabaptists out of Upper Germany, 
some had found refuge in Moravia ; others, with whom alone 
we are concerned, had fled to Strashm^, where for & time 
toleration ruled. Here they and other religious radicals had 
gaUiered in such numbers that the Lutherans found comfort 
in the thought, that Providence, in order to save the rest of 

1 Lnther'i B'erlee. Erlangen. Bd. S3, p. S2S. It ia needleaa, perhaps, to 
note tiat the view* of Hatzer wsre not genersUj accepted b; the Antbaptiats. 
In tlieir aongg polygamy was at first rapndiated as ogMnat the direst teaching of 
Chriat ; nor ia it part even of the MSmtteritehe Apdogit. 
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the world, had allowed the dregs of heresy to flow together into 
the sink of Strashu^. Here, soon after 1530, Melchior 
Hofmann appeared on the scene. 

This man was a native of Halle in Snabia, and a skinner 
hy trada At first he was an eager disciple of Lather's, but his 
Biblical studies and his keen sympathy with the eofTerings of 
his fellow-toilers soon led him beyond the 'pure erai^ly.' 
For seven years he passed a strange, adventurous life, preach< 
ing in almost all the countries of Northern Euiope, but stUI 
earning his bread by the work of his hands. Driven 6om town 
to town and country to country, persecuted by both Lutheran 
and Zwinglian, he wandered with wife and child £rom tronble 
to trouble, ever persisting in his self-appointed task. We find 
him at last in Strasbuig, very busy with the Apocalypse, 
and denouncing all evangelical doctrines as mere faitii of Uie 
letter ; true Christianity is a religion of the meek, the humble, 
and the sufTeriog. What wonder that the Anabaptists welcome 
him as their own ! From Strasburg he passes as the prophet 
of Anabaptism into the Netherlands ; but the &ith he teaches 
is not the old brotherly love, not primitive Christianity ; its 
leading doctrine is the immediate coming of Christ. He 
appeals to an excited imagination, to a fancy overwrought 
by persecution abroad and by Buffering at home. Surrounded 
by minor prophets, his life is half mysticism, half madness. 
Sttasburg is to be the New Sion, the chosen city of the Lord, 
from which the 144,000 saints shall march out to preaoh the 
word of God. He himself will then appear as Elias. Holland 
and Westphalia soon become covered with a network of Ana- 
baptist communities. The poor, the handiosftsman, and the 
peasant, are carried away by Melchior's enthusiasm. Louder 
and louder, more and more earnest, grow his prophecies as the 
year 1533 approaches, which la to end the rule of onrighteous- 
uess and witness the coming of Gktd. Betuming to Strasbui^ 
he stirs up the folk almost to an outbreak. He is imprisoned, 
but preaches to the people in the town ditch through a window 
in his tower. He is shut up in a cage, but he mau^ies to 
communicate with his disciples : — " The end of the world is at 
hand, all the apocalyptic plagues ate fulfilled except the venge- 
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ance of the Beventh angel Babylon totteis to its &11, and 
Joseph and Solomon come to establish the kingdom of God." > 
Wondrous are the reports of his doings which reach Holland, 
where the excitement becomes intense. A second prophet and 
witness, he who is to reveal himself as Enoch, arises, — Jan 
Mathys, baker of Haarlem, fanatic of a deeper dye even than 
Hofinaim, a man who will lead the persecuted to break through 
all restraints. Mathys's creed has a far more aggressive character 
than Hofinann'a He teaches that the saints must themselves 
prepare the way of the Lcn-d. He curses all brothers who will 
not hear his voice, and his fimatidran overpowers the scruples 
of the besitators. He points out the lesson of those nine 
heads wagging on their poles over the harbour of Amsterdam. 
He sends out apostles to baptise, and proclaims that the blood 
of the iimocent ahaU no loi^r be shed, that the tyrants and 
the godless will shortly be exterminated. Everywhere is end- 
less commotion, unlimited fermentation among the Anabaptista 
In Miinstw Mathys's disciple, the youthful Jan Bockelson, has 
won a strong foothold for the Anabaptist doctrines. The worm 
is b^inning to turn at last ; simple folk are graspng to the full 
the notion that God's people must separate themselves, in order 
that there may be a destruction of the godless. And then follows 
persecution renewed and bitter throughout Holland ; the Ana- 
baptists fly before it with one accord to Miinster. Jan Mathys 
is with the fugitives, and he announces that God has chosen 
Mimster for the New Sion, owing to the faithlessness of Strasburg. 
There towards the beginning of the year 1534 are gathered 
together men, women, and children, &om all quartets and of 
many classes, peasant, noble, trader, handicraftsman, monk and 
nan. The majority, it is true, are poor, miserable, and per- 
secuted ; the few, religious or political idealists ; all are bent on 
establishing the rule of righteousness and love — the Kingdom 
of God in Miinster. 

Before entering on an account of this weird Eingdom of 
God — this grotesque and yet terrible drama — it will simplify 
matters to relate briefly the events which prepared the way 
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for it in MiinBter. From the very first the Eeformation in that 
town took a strongly political character. On the one aide we find 
a prince-bishop, Graf Franz von Waldeck, personally utterly 
indifferent alike to the old faith and to the new ' evangely,' 
and ready to adopt one or the other, aa it may serve bis 
purpose, — the maintenance of bis autocratic authority. On the 
other side we have a populace who fancy that the ' pure 
evsngely ' means the abolition of the bishop and the triumph 
of Belf-^vemment. We have the bishop, UcentiooB, drunken, 
grasping after power in order to support his concubines and 
to enjoy his feastings to the full ; we have the populace eager for 
freedom, ignorant, and full of contempt for the bishop and his 
underlings; between bishop and populace, the Town Council, 
composed for the most part of the patrician burghers, and by 
no means anxious for either bishop or democracy ; the bishop 
supported by a corrupt chapter and an indolent, if not immoral 
clei^ — the democratic element introducing the preachers of 
the ' pure evangely,' and the Council desirous of organising them 
into a ohuroh, which while opposing the bishop shall yet remain 
under its own thumb. Such is the state of Miinster. Among 
the preachers who found their way into the town was Bernhardt 
Bottmaun — by no means a leader of men, incapable either of 
effectively guiding or of restraining the populace. His broad 
sympathy with the oppressed classes, unchecked by a clear and 
dispassionate reason, caused him to follow folk-opinion rather 
than direct it ; while at the same time his power of language 
marked him out as a chief advooate of the popular cause. Carried 
alot^ on the top of the stream he is the central object of attention 
till he dashes with it over the precipice and is engulfed. At 
first we find him preacbing outside the gates of the city, aa acme 
say, with the connivance of the bishop. He adopts the Lutheran 
doctrine that faith alone can save mankind, all the rest — fonn 
and ceremony — is the devil's own handiwork. In spite of this, 
he has a laige following in Miinster, and the handicraA»men and 
their wives flock out to hear him. His teaching is not without 
effect, and on Good Friday of the year 1531 the mob during 
the n^ht storm the Church of St. Maurice outside the gates, 
and destroy the altars, pictures, and carving. Itottmann 
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eeema to have thought it better after tim event to retite — not, 
however, without the suggestion of a bribe from the Catholic 
deigy.' In the following year, notwitfastandii^, he retumB 
once more to Miinster, and although ha ia forbidden to preach, 
the folk erect a wooden pulpit for him in the churchyard of 
St. Lambert inside the city, and at last, to prerent a riot, that 
ohurch itself is given up to him. The ' pure evangely ' having 
thus obtained a sure footing, Bottmsnn writes to Marburg for 
assietance, and we soon find six evangelical preachers in 
Miinstei strugglii^ to destroy the old faith. The Town Council 
and the Syndic Van der Wieck favour the preachers, because with 
their assistance they hope to free themselves &om the obnoxious 
dean and chapter. The six preachers prepare thirty articles, 
and, with the connivance of the Council, force the Catholic 
clergy to a disputation. The Evai^licals are declared to have 
Grod and reason on their side, and the six parish churches are 
surrendered to their preachers. Meanwhile the dean and 
chapter have left the town and appealed to the prince-bishop. 
The bishop at first attempts to play one party ofT against the 
other, and even temporises with democracy. Finally, however, 
he holds a council at the little town of Telgte on the Ems, and 
determines to starve his sheep out of their 'pure evangely.' 
Democracy laughs him to scorn, marches out guild-fashion to 
Telgte by night, and surprises the bishop's court, the council, 
and the dean and chapter — only imfortunately not his grace, 
who happens to have left a few days before. The captives are 
brought into Miinster, and handed over to the Town GounciL 
" Here we bring you the oxen ; hark how they bellow 1 " The 
bishop deprived of his ' oxen ' comes to terms ; the preacheis 
shall be recognised in Miinster, the cathedral alone reserved 
for the Cathohca. So the 'puje evangely' seems to be 
triumphantly established. 

But democracy, having tasted ' evangelical freedom,' is by 
no means disposed to stop here, and where it drifts Bottmann 
will follow. As the Lutherans said : " The devil finding it 
impossible to crush the ' pure evangely ' by means of the 

• Dorpina: Warhafflige hUtoria taU dtu Bvamgdium xn iiiiiulfr tmgt- 
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priests, hunted up the Anabaptist prophets." Alieadf Eott- 
maan, the idol of the populace, has begun to be in bad odour 
at WittenbeTg. Luther writes to the Town Council : " God 
has given you, as I hear, fine preachers, espeeiallj Master 
Bernhardt. Yet it is fitting that all preachers be truly 
admonished and checked, since the devil ie a knave, and can 
easUy seduce even fine, pious, and learned preachers." Master 
Bernhardt, it is true, had been instituting somewhat curious 
ceremonies. The Holy Supper, he argued, was only a feast of 
brotherly love, and accordingly he broke bannocks in a pan, 
ponred wine over them, and invited all who would to partake. 
He preached from the pulpit gainst the "bread and wine 
God" of the Catholics and Evangelicals alike. He found 
that democracy was in perfect accord with Grospel teaching, 
and the poor — the toilers — not only of Miinater, bat irom fax 
and wide, gathered round him. " His doctrine is wonderful," 
wrote the Syndic Tan der Wieck, " a miserable, depraved mob 
gathers round him, none of whom, so far as I know, could 
scrape together two hundred gulden to pay their debts I " 
Still the Syndic and Council grow anxious, the scum — the 
toiling oppressed — the persecuted and now £anatical Ana- 
baptists axe gathering round " Bannock-Bemt " in Mtinster. 
Forced on by his moro radical following, he begins to express 
doubts as to infant baptisuL Hermann Strapraede of Morse 
declares irom the pulpit that it is an " abomination before 
God." The Council appeals to Luther and Melanchthon, but 
these names have long lost all authority among the masses. 
The Council orders that the Anabaptist teachers shall be 
driven out of the gate of the city, but the ' Spirit of the Lord ' 
(or the devil, as the Evangelicals said) moves them to march 
round the walls and re-enter at the opposite gate. The 
Council, doubting its own strength, appeals to reason in the 
shape of a disputation, and imports Hermann von dem Busohe 
to combat Bannock-Bemt. But Bannock-Bemt has by &r 
and away the glibber tongue, and, a^r he has spoken for 
several hours, the Council breaks up the disputation in despair. 
After a little further bickering, in which the power of the 
radical preachers becomes more and more evident, the Council 
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ehuta up all the churches. The preachers are even more 
effective outside their pulpits than in them. Bottmann, with 
the workiiig classes and an ever-locreaaiiig mob of Anabaptists 
at his back, ecoffe at the CoonciL He will fulfil the duty 
laid upon him by Giod, however stifiT-necked be the aatfaorities. 
Then the Council try a oew expedient ; they introduce into the 
town the Catholic orator, Mumpert. Mumpert preaches 
against Bannock-Bemt in the cathedral, Bannock-Bemt against 
Mumpert in the Church of St Servatius ; this only leads to 
rioting and the banishment of Mumpert. In desperation the 
Coundl strive to establish an ' evangelical church order,' and 
import Lutheran preachers from Heaae. Bottmann and his 
colleagues shall be banished. Crowds of women threaten the 
burgomasters, and demand the restoration of their beloved 
preacher and the ejection of the Hessians. Again the mob 
triumphs ; the Evangelicals are driven from the churches, 
even torn from the pulpit. Heinrich Bollius,^ formerly a 
Lutheran, now a prophet, rushes through the town crying: 
" Repent ! repent ! and be baptised 1 " Many are baptised, 
some for fear of God, others for fear of their property. 
Suddenly the Anabaptiats poor out of their boles and comers 
and seize the market-place, the Rathhaus and the town- 
cannon ; Oathohcs and Evai^licals entrench themselves by 
the Church of ' Our Lady across the Water." Yet the ' party 
of order ' is still the stronger ; they march across the cathedral 
close, and plant cannon facing the approaches of the market- 
place. But then fear seizes them that the bishop will take 
the opportunity of foiling upon the town. The Anabaptists 
find that they are still too few in numbers, a truce is made ; 
all men shall hold what faith they please. " The day of the 
Lord has not yet come." Peace 1 

Peace in a seething mass of fanaticism like this 7 Nay ! 
Miinater is to be the ' fortress of righteousness ' ; wait but a 
while, till more of the saints have arrived. From that day 
onward the saints continue to pour into Miiuster, and the 
'party of order' dwindles away, flying with all its portable 
property out of the city. Bannock-Bemt declares he will 
> SIiDrUf mfter Ballins was bnnit u an Ausbsptist at IfMstnclit 
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preach only to the elect H^gard-looking faces and people 
in strange garbs appear on the streets ; families are hrokea 
up ; wives speak of their hushands as the ' godless,' and even 
children leave their parents to become ' saints.' At midnight 
the gun booms over Miinster, calling the Anabaptists to 
prayer ; prophets msh with the mien of madmen, shrieking 
through the streets ; the power of the Council vanishes in the 
whirlpool of fanaticism which, dark and terrible, is involving all 
things. On the Slst of February 1534, the election of burgo- 
masters falls entirely into the hands of the Anabaptists, and they 
appoint their own leaders, Knipperdollinch and £ibbenbroick. 
From that date the Kingdom of God commences in Miinster. 

Of the four principal actors in this terrible judgment of 
history we have marked the leading characteristics of Jan 
Mathys and liottmaun ; it is necessary to say a few words of 
the other two, Knipperdollinch and Jan Bockelson of Leyden. 
Bant Knipperdollinch was a diaper of Miinster, a favourite 
with the folk, probably on account of his burly figure and 
boisterous nature. Long before the outbreak be seems to have 
got into difSculties with the bishop ; he had sung satirical 
songs about him in the streets, and won folk-apptause by hie 
somewhat ribald satires on the dean and chapter. At one 
time the bishop had put him in gaol, and the burly draper 
by no means forgave the insult ; he determined " to bum the 
bishop's house about his head." Not in the least an enthusiast, 
he yet pinned his faith to democrat^; desirous himself of 
power, he was yet not strong enough to be anything but the 
tool of others. His fonatidsm when once aroused tended 
rather to sensual than spiritual manifestations. He represents 
the brute, almost ape-like, element in the mad dance. He 
seems at times to have been coneciooa of the grim humour 
of this mock Kingdom of Grod; and it is difficult to grasp 
whether his fonaticism was a jest, or his jests the outcome 
of his fanaticism. Yet when captured and examined under 
torture, he could only say that he had done all from a feeling 
of right, all &om a consciousness of God's will ! ^ Of a fiur 

' Sm i>fe OtiduciiiqwlhK du Sitihtima Mltruter, where the ccnbBdon it 
giTen infnU. 
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different nature was Jan of Leyden. As the Ul^timate son 
of a tailor in that town — his mother was the maid of his 
father's wife — Jas's early life was probably a harsh and bitter 
on& Very young he wandered &om home, impressed with 
the miseries of his class and with a general feeling of much 
injustice in the world. Four years he spent in England seeing 
the poor driven off the land by the sheep ; theo we find him 
in Flanders, married, but still in vague search of the Eldorado ; 
again roaming, be visits Lisbon and Liibeck as a sailor, ever 
seeking and inquiring. Suddenly a new light bursts upon 
him in the teaching of Melchior Hofmann; he fills himself 
with dreams of a glorious kingdom on earth, the rule of justice 
and of love. Still a little while and the prophet Mathys 
crosses his path, and tells him of the New Sion and the 
extermination of the godless. Full of hope for the future, Jan 
seta out for Miinster to join the saints. Still young, hand- 
some, imbued with a fiery enthusiasm, actor by nature and 
even by choioe, he has no small influence on the spread of 
Anabaptism in that city. The youth of twenty-three ex* 
pounds to the followers of Rottmann the beauties of his ideal 
kingdom of the good and the teue. With his whole soul 
he preaches to them the redemption of the oppressed, the 
destruction of tyranny, the conmiunity of goods, and the rule 
of justice and brotherly love. Women and maidens slip away 
to the aeoTst gatherings of the youthful enthusiast ; the glow- 
ing young prophet of Leyden becomes the centre of interest in 
Miinster. Dangerous, very dangerous ground, when the pure 
of heart are not around him ; when the spirit " chosen by 
God " is to proclaim itself free of the flesh. The world has 
juiced Jan harshly, condenmed him to endless execration. It 
were better to have cursed the generations of oppression, the 
flood of persecution, which forced the toiler to revolt, the 
Anabaptists to madness. Under other circumstances the noble 
enthusiasm, with other surroundings the strong will of Jan 
of Leyden might have left a di£ferent mark on the page of 
history. Braced down in this whirlpool of fanaticism, 
sensuality, and despair, we can only look upon him as a factor 
of the historic ju<%ment, a necessary actor in that tragedy of 
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Miinstar, which forms one of the most aolemo chapters of the 
Greater Bible. 

All is enthuaiasni, read; self-sacrifice, and prophetic joy 
in the New Sion daring the first few days of ita establish- 
ment. At every turn ' God be with you ! ' ia beard in the 
streets, and the cheery reply ' Amen, dear brother 1 ' On 
Saturday the new bui^masteis had been elected ; on the 
following Monday they at once proceeded to take steps for 
the defence of the town. With 1500 saints they march out 
ftom the St. Maurice Gate, and deetroy the cloister of the 
same nunc. The bnildings and all their art treasures ascend 
in flames to heaven, that they may not form a shelter for the 
godless ; meanwhile bands of women carry into the town all 
the provisions that can be found in the neighbourhood. 
Then precautions are taken for the safety of the walls and 
protection gainst surprise. No sooner is the new kingdom 
safe from the godless without, than it befits the saints to 
destroy the godless within. What are these pictures, these 
carvings, these coloured windows to the ofaoseQ of God ? 
Symbols, which have long lost their meaning, badges of a slavery 
which is past, signs of a faith in the letter ; they are but cursed 
idols in the light of the new fireedom. Let the stone prophets 
and apostles come crashing from their niches ; cany out these 
painted semblances of God and his saints, and bum these 
abominations on tbe market-place I Have we not prophets 
and apostles of real fiesh and blood, are not the sainta 
of New Sion better than these tawdry fictions, for God is 
enshrined in their hearts ? Away with these outward forms, 
these altar trappings, these gorgeous missals, these sacra- 
mental cups ! The Spirit of God works within us, why mask 
it in idle display ? Let us show our contempt for such devilish 
delusions in the coarsest and most forcible fiuhion. Bat 
further, theae archives and documents, what need can there 
be for such legal distinctions in Sion ? Naught of the past 
remains holy ; what are these bones to us — bones of bishops 
and saints, relics of men who lived in the age of sin ? On 
to the dunghill with them, for they cannot help us to tbe 
light of day! So thought the Anabaptists, and stormed 
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the churches, cleared out the relics, the art treasures, and 
the labour of many a generatioD ; what for years men in 
faith had been creating, the folk of New Sion in £uth 
and a night destroTed. Barbarous, fanatic, the world haa 
called it ! Yet, while the Anabaptists cast down stone 
images and burnt forms of canvas and pamt, your prince- 
bishop also played the iconoclast, — only his images were of 
flesh and of blood. He drowned five Anabaptist women at 
Wolbeck, he burnt five at Bevergem, — ten helpless, ignorant 
souls, yet panting as all souls for life. What wonder the 
saints in Miinster grew mad in their fancies, and madder 
in their deeds ! Kot only was ornament in the churches 
grievous to the saints, but even the churches themselTea 
Qod will not be worshipped in a temple made by human 
bands. Let, then, these masses of stone be turned to 
fitting purpose ; the cathedral and its close becomes Mount 
Sion, the gathering-place for God's elect; the Ghorch of 
St. Lambert becomes St. Lambert's stone quarry, whence 
all may fetch stone for building their houses or repairing the 
city walls. A like fate meets the other sacred buildings, 
and over their portals are inscribed new names ; — ' Our 
lady's Quarry,' and so forth. Woe to the brother whose 
unlucky tongue lets slip the old name I As penance he 
shall be forced to drink " einen pot watter " ! ' The 
destruction, however, does not stop here ; the innumerable 
spires and towers of the city are not only dangerous as 
marks for the enemy's cannon, but are also reminiscences of 
an idolatry which has obscured the knowledge of God ; ao 
our children of the New Sion are "m^hty to the pulling 
down of strongholds, casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God." 
The convents, too, can be turned to useful purposes, when 
once the idols have been destroyed and the idolaters ejected ; 
for a home can be found in them for the crowd of Anabaptist 
strangers. Not that ejection is always necessary, since 
the nuns of St. jEgidios soon flock to be baptised, and their 
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Bisteis of Overrftt follow. The true spirit of aceticiam ie 
loDg since dead, and in the New Sion the nans hope to 
unite holiness and the pleasures of sense. Nor are some 
of the monies behindhand, for we hear at least of one old 
convent guardian who, remaining, took unto himself in the 
latter days of Sioo four wives ! 'Tis a poor race of folk this, 
with none of the noble aims of early Christian asceticism, a 
very dangerous earthly element in the new kingdom of the 
spirit. Nay, a stupid little abbess, who with her nuns refuses 
baptism, can teU us but little of the doings of the saints. 
She has no conception of the meaning of this great religious 
fermentation. It is all very wicked, aU very terrible, all 
comes of a runaway Wittenberg monk saying mass in 
German, and administering the communion under two forms. 
So she fled with her niins to Hiltorppe, and there on the 
fiist night they found nothing to eat and drink, and some of 
the sisters were so very thirsty that they were compelled 
to drink — water 1 ^ Both the saints and godless seem to have 
had a horror of water. Still one more test follows of the 
&ith of the saints. On the night of Thursday, the 26th, the 
prophet Mathys preaches against the letter, and calls npon 
the folk to destroy all the books in Israel, all except the 
Bible. Books it is that have led men astray, twisting with 
words, and quibbling o'er phrases. The truth has been 
strangled in a network of written lies, and God could not 
reach the heart of man. File up the books in the market- 
place, the kingdom of Sion is based on the spirit, not the 
letter, and the wisdom of the past is idle dehision in the 
%ht of the new day. Ascend in flame, ye vain strivings of 
the human brain ; Sion starts unhampered by your dark 
questionings ; her knowledge springs directly &om Giod ; her 
wisdom is the outcome of inspiration ; she has naught to 
do with the toiling, erring reason of the past ! 

But not even yet is Sion purified, not even yet are the 

godless separated &om the saints. On Friday, the last day 

of the first week of the establishment of God's kingdom in 

Munster, the prophets rush inspired through the streets with 

1 ChmtSk dn SekwalerhaVMi Niainek in ths QeiAidiiajuelUn, 
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the cty : " Bepent, repent, ^6 godless ! Oot of the city of 
the blessed, je idolaters ! God is aroused to punish 700 1 " 
On the same day the saints hunt the godless out of the town ; 
all who will not be baptised must go. The poor unfortunate 
Evangelicals escape from the ^117 of the Anabaptists only to 
fell into the hands of the bishop. The Syndic Van der Wieek 
and two Lutheran preachers are promptly beheaded without 
trial. What wonder that many remain and are baptised ? 
For three days the cry of " Out with the godless ! " resounds 
through the streets, for three dayB the prophets stand 
baptising in the market - place. Before each prophet is 
placed a pitcher of water, and as the folk come up one by 
one and kneel before him, he exhorts the converts to 
brotherly love, to leave the evil and follow the good ; then 
he baptises them with three handfuls of water in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ohoet Each new 
brother or sister is given a metal token with the letters 
D. W. W. F. inscribed upon it 1 " Das Wort ward Fleisoh," 
— the Word became Fle^. Even when the baptising in the 
market-place is over, the prophets go round the town baptis- 
ing the old and feeble. Every house ie inspected, and if any 
godless are found, their property is seized for the benefit of 
the community, while the owners are driven from their 
home& So at last the New Sion is purified I What is the 
value of such a purification ? It m%ht pnrge the ' Kingdom 
of Crod ' of human foes ; could it reach the germs of disease 
within the hearts of the saints themselves 1 We have yet to 
note how the ' rule of righteousness ' prospered in Sion ; how 
unchangeable are the laws of human development ; how 
inexorable the judgments of historical evolution. 



II 

The saints and the godless had been separated, but still 
the folk of New Sion were not quite one at heart There 
were religious fanatics, who thought that all alike must share 
their enthusiasm for the kingdom of righteousness; there 
were knaves, who had joined it simply for plunder, and would 
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Dot hesitate to convert it into an earthly hell; there were 
cowards, whom fear had impelled, and whoae hands would fail 
when most needed ; finally, there were the simpletons, who at 
first were stirred by words, the meaning of which they scarcely 
grasped, to join a fool's paradise, but whoee spirit would die, 
when their material wants were not supplied, and who would 
in the end be butchered with small resistance — ignorant 
simple folk, conscious of some great injustice, easily guided by 
the stroi^r will, and then finally left to bear the bnint of 
outraged and relentless authority. It was not long before 
the lukewarm spirit showed itself, and called forth a terrible 
judgment. One Hubert, a smith, as he kept watch on the 
walls at n^ht, ventured to say to some of his comrades: — 
" The prophets will prophesy till they cost us our necks, for 
the devil is in them." ^ Small wonder that the enthusiastic 
brethren of Sion were shocked to find the godless within their 
very ranks, a traitor within the purified city I The saints 
gathered in the market-place, and the wretched smith — he 
who had been the first to dim the bright hopes of the New 
Jerusalem — was led out into their midst. Then the prophets 
sat in judgment, and declared the poor trembling sinner 
worthy of death. " He had scorned the chosen of God — Grod 
whose will it was that there should be naught impure in the 
city. All sin must be rooted up, for the Lord wanted a holy 
folk." Let us try for an instant to feel as those prophets felt ; 
to feel that if once a citizen of Sion could doubt their mission, 
nay, if once a shadow of doubt were allowed to settle in their 
own minds, if once the cold touch of reason should question 
their inspiration, then all the glorious hopes of this Kingdom 
of God would crumble into the dust. It was based solely on 
the saints' belief in the prophets, and on the prophets' belief 
in themselves; they were the direct means of communication 
between God and His chosen folk. And here came one out of 
the very fold in the dawn of the new era, and ventured to 
doubt — to doubt where the very suspicion of doubt meant the 
madness of reot^nised self-delusion ! Nay, after the prophets 
s the more expressive " Sie tiitd adieimmde 
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had fallen, even when the^ were questioned under torture, 
they replied : " We have failed, yet atill we were toola in God's 
hand." Awful is that first juc^;ment in Sion, but not more 
awful than the maiden drowned in the horse-pood at Salzhui^. 
In old Germanic days the priests had been the executioners, 
and now the prophets took upon themselves the dread office. 
The trembling smith was led to the cathedral — to the Honnt 
of Sion ; there Jan, the prophet of Leyden, took a halberd and 
struck twice at him, but in vain ; Death grimly refused its 
prey. Back to priBOD the wounded man was taken, and a 
8trang« scene followed. God had deprived the arm of their 
prophet of strength, and the saints grovelling on their &ces 
in the market-place shrieked that Sioo had lost the grace of 
God ! Then the prophet Mathys orders the prisoner ^ain to 
be brought out and placed gainst the cathedral wall ; but he 
will not stand, falls crosswise on the ground, and begs for 
men^^. Mercy there is none in Sion, and Mathys taJ^es a 
musket and shoots him through the back. And still he does 
not dia Then say the prophets : ' Tis the Lord's will that 
he live.' Live, however, he cannot, and he dies within the 
week. Such is the first blood shed in Sion, foretaste of the 
flood to come. Mad, raving mad, judged the world, when it 
heard of this and the like. ' Shoot them down like wild 
beasts 1 ' it cried. And the world was right : 'twas the only 
way to cure the pest. But the world never learnt the lesson 
— will it ever ?— the judgment of history on the crimes of 
the past. It forgot the butchered Anabaptists of the decade 
before ; it forgot the ' laver of degeneration ' it had itself 
administered in the baptism of blood. 

But let us turn for a moment &om the darker side of the 
picture, which will soon enoi^h demand all our attention, to 
glance at what too often is forgotten — the social reconstruc- 
tion in Sion. So soon as the labour of sepaiating the saints 
from all taint of the godless was completed, the l^ers began 
to oi^anise the new kingdom of righteousness according to 
their glowing ideals of human perfection. First, a community 
of goods was proclaimed. " Dear brothers and sisters, now 
that we are a united folk, it is God's will that we bring 
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together all our money, silver and gold ; one shall have as much 
as another. Let each brii^ his money to the excheqtier in 
the Council House, There will the Council sit to receive it." 
So the prophets and the preachers arise and epeab of the 
mercy of God, and of brotherly love, calling upon all the saints, 
with terrible anathemas f^ainst defaulters, to bring their 
wealth to the common stock. In each panah thiee deacons 
are appointed to collect all the food, which is then stored in 
houses hard by the gatea Here the common meals are held 
— the women at one table and the men at another — while 
some youth reads the weird and soul-stirring prophecies of 
Isaiah or Daniel The deacons have the entire domestic 
economy in their hands, particularly the chai^ of the common 
food and property. So great is at first the enthusiasm for the 
commonweal, that even little children run about pointing out 
hidden storea^ The doors of the houses are to be left open 
day and night, that all who will may enter ; only a hurdle a 
allowed to keep out the pigs. Some half-dozen schools are 
founded for the children, wherein they are taught to read and 
write, and to recite the psabns ; but above all they learn the 
doctrine of brotherly love, and the glorious future in store for 
Sioa Once a week the children march in pairs to the 
cathedral, hear one of the preachers, sing one or two psalms, 
and return home in like fashion. Honey, too, is coined in 
Sion, not, however, for its inhabitants, but to bribe the men- 
at-arms who serve the godless. Twelve elders are appointed, 
and they sit morning and noon in the market - place to hear 
plaint and administer justice. Terrible is the justice of the 
saints, for a thief is a traitor to the brotherhood, and even 
soldiers in Sion are shot for forcibly tapping a barrel of 
beer. 

Not all, however, is stern earnest in the city ; in these 
first weeks the joy of the folk shows itself in coarse jest at the 
bishop's expense. An old broken-down mare is driven out of 
the city towards the bishop's camp, and tied to her tail is the 
treaty of peace with its great episcopal seal, whereby his grace 
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had recoveied the 'oxen' captured at Telgte. Then with 
lingiiig of bells a procession is formed, and a straw-stuffed 
dummj^ covered over and over with papal hnlls and indulgences 
is conducted out of the gates and despatched in like foshion 
towards the enemy's Une& Another time it is a hnge tun 
which arrives on a wf^on without driver ; great is the 
cariosity of the bishop and his court to know its contents, — 
being opened, they find themselves mocked with Anabaptist 
excrement pure and simple ! Nor do the saints content 
themselves merely with jests ; they make successCnl sorties, 
carry off gunpowder and spike guns even under the very nose 
of his episcopal grace. There is small discipline in the 
bishop's camp, and the appeal to Ms neighbours for aid is bat 
slowly complied with. Later, during the si^, we hear of a 
mock mass in the cathedral ; fools dressed in priest's raiment 
ofQoiate, while the folk offer rubbish, filth, and dead rats at 
the altar ; and the whole is concluded with a sham fight in 
the aisle. Upon another occasion the chancel is tamed into 
a stf^, and the play of the rich man and Lazarus is given. 
Merrily the three pipers play accompaniment, and the devil 
fetching the rich man to hell causes the building to ring 
with laughter. But this is in the latter days of Sion, when 
Sion has chosen a king, and sospicion stalks darkly amid 
the starving Anabaptists. The farce ends with tragedy. 
Sion's ruler has reason to suspect the queen's lacquey who acts 
the rich man ; and the rich man is draped from hell to be 
hanged on a tree in the market-place. There was small room 
for jest in those latter days of Sion. 

Yet at first even the most ilEtnatical could unbend, and 
we hear that when the sternest Anabaptists were together 
"they sat joyously over the table, and all their talk was 
iwt of the Lord, of Paul, or of the holiness of life." ' Shortly 
before Easter we find the arch-prophet Mathys with his wife 
Divara — the young and the beautiful, for whom he had 
thrown off a union of the flesh — at a marriage-feast. Who 
shall say what dark thoughts had entered the mind of the 
) prophet ? Had he seen a glimpse of the spiritual 
* OrtOeda SeriOt. 
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decay which was soon to fall over the New Sion 1 Had he 
doabte as to the fntuie, mistruBt of himBelf 1 Did the shadow 
of the butchered amith hannt his mind ? Who shall say ? We 
know only, that in the midst of the general joy, Mathys was 
suddenly moved by the Spirit, he raised his hands above his 
head, his whole iiame shook, and it appearod as if the honr of 
death were apon him. The bridal party sat in hoahed fear. 
Then the prophet arose and said with a sigh: " dear Father, 
not as I will, but rather as thou wilt." Giving to each his 
hand and a kiss, he added : ' God's peace be with you,' and 
left the gathering. A few hours after the saints in Miinster 
learnt that their chief prophet seizing a pike, and crying like 
a madman : " With the help of the heavenly Father I will 
pat the foe to flight and free Jerusalem," — had rushed out of 
the gates, follow^ by a few fanatdc enthusiasts, and had been 
slaughtered by the bishop's troops. So the first and chief 
prophet of Miinster, honest and tme to his idea, died before 
the moral decay of the saints. He may have been a fanatic, 
his idea may have been &lse ; still he fought and died for a 
spiritual notion — ^his grace the bishop fought and trimnphed 
for himself/ 

Strange scenes follow the death of Mathys. The prophets 
and the folk gather in the market-place crying, " God, grant 
us thy love 1 O Father, give as thy grace ! " In the most 
abject fashion the saints grovel on the ground. Women and 
maidens go dancing through the streets with wild oriea 
With loosened hair and disordered dress they dance and 
shriek till their fsices grow pale as death, and they iall 
exhausted to the ground. There they strike their naked 
breasts with clenched fists, tear out their hair in handfols, 
and roll in the mud. But the youthful Jan of Leyden arises 
and proclaims that God will grant them a greater prc^het 
even than Mathys. For long ^o he saw a vision, wherein 
Mathys was bot^ through with a pike, and the voice of God 
bade him take the lost prophet's wife as his own.' So the 

1 Eren in hii Mufeanon under torture Jui nuuntained the truth of tbii 
vuion, and his own wonder when it wu ftilflUed. GeiAiehtt^iidlm de» 
SiMlmmt Minuter. 
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folk cries, " Grant it. Father, grant it ! " and from this day Jan 
is the chief ruler in Sion. Unfortunately, however, the young 
prophet is already wed to a serving-maid of Knipperdollinch's, 
and how can he take in addition the beautiful Divara ? For 
three days and three nights he remains in a state of trance, 
and then the power of evil triumphs, the floodgates of social 
license are thrown open, and Jan Bockelson awakes to preach 
the gospel of sense. In the one scale are the sensuous vigour 
of youth, the feeling of power, the animal will ; in the other 
the hope of a new future for men, the rule of haman love, 
the old moral restraints based on the experience of long 
generations. S^isnoas pleasure and the toil of self-renuncia- 
tion, — 'tis an old struggle which has oft recurred in history, 
and is like to recur, till centuries of progress shall perchance 
harmonise the material and spiritnal in man. And what 
remains to restrain the youthful tailor of Leyden, filled as 
he is with the consciousness of will and of power ? There is 
no respect for the slowly acquired wisdom of the past, for 
the past is cursed with sin ; — no appeal to the common sense 
of the folk is possible, for God dictates truth through the 
prophets only. Nay, there is this great danger in Sion — 
the women far outnumber the men — and in the hysterical 
reli^on of the female saints the sensuous impulse is strong. 
So it comes about that Jan preaches the gospel of sense. 
The preachers and the twelve elders declare that a man may 
have more wives than one. Qod has bid his chosen people 
' be fruitM and multiply.' None shall remain single, hut 
every Anabaptist bring up children to be saints in Sion. It 
is said that at first even some of the saints resisted this new 
license, but that the unmarried women themselves dn^ged 
the cannon to the market-place, and were mainly instru- 
mental in destroying all opposition. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that on Good Friday, April 14, the prophet Jan, 
amid the rii^ing of bells and the rejoicing of the folk, marries 
Divara, widow of the prophet of Haarlem. From that date 
onward the number of Jan's wives increases till they reach, 
besides their chief, Divara, the goodly total of fourteen. 
Bottmaon had four wives, and £mpperdollinch and other 
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leaders at least the same nuinber. No womsn might refuse 
marriage, though she m^ht reject anj proposed huBband. 
Girls of tender age were given to the saints, and even the old 
woraen in Mtinstei were distributed as wives among the folk, 
who had to look after them and see they fully grasped the 
great Anabaptist doctrines. " Dear brothers and sisters," 
said the preachers, " all too long have ye lived in a heathen 
state, and there has been no true marriage," Simple in the 
extreme was the new ceremony. The man went with a few 
friends to the home of the woman, and both taking hands in 
the presence of their friends proclaimed themselves husband 
and wife. But polygamy brings almost at once a grotesque 
judgment on the saints of Siou, for the wives quarrel endlessly 
with one another, and the saints have no peace at home. 
Daily cases of fighting and disorder among the women come 
before the twelve Elders, and imprisoimient is found useless. 
So at last Bannock-Bemt dedares that the sword will be 
tried, but the mere threat loses its force after a while, and 
several women have to be executed. The leaders finding still 
that no punishment avails, bid all the women, who will, come 
to the Council House. There several hundred women who 
have been forced into marriage or are tired of polygamy, give 
in their names. Summoned a few days afterwards before 
the Elders they are declared free from their husbands, and 
the preachers rising in the market - place proclaim them 
cursed of God, and body and soul the Devil's! The veil is 
best drawn over this plague-spot in Mnnster ; suffice it, if the 
reader remember that 'tis ever at work undermining the 
Kingdom of Sion, that it leads to terrible abuses, and ends, 
as that kingdom totters to its fall, in little short of sexual 
anarchy. 

Even in Miinster great social changee are not completed 
without rebellion. A less fanatical group, aided by the native 
saints, who by no means approve of the community of goods, 
suddenly rises, and, seizing the prophets and Knipperdollinoh, 
imprisons them in the Council House cellar. The uxorious 
preacher Sohlachtschap is torn from the midst of his wives, 
and placed in the pillory, where women, with old-fiishioned 
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ideas, pelt him with dung and atones, asking whether he wants 
moie wives, or if he does not now think one enough ? The fate 
of Sion hangs in the balance, and a messenger is despatched 
to the bishop's camp. But before he is out of the town, the 
strangers &om Holland and Friesland have seized the gates, 
and are marching six hundred strong upon the Cotmcil House. 
There is a short but severe fight, the defenders firing from 
the windows upon the strangers below ; but alas ! they have 
been spending the night in drinking from the stores in 
the town cellar, and the Dutchmen force their way in 
and make some 120 prisoners. Terrible is the Tengeance 
of the enraged fanatics. Jan of Leyden, Knipperdollinch, 
the twelve Elders, and the prophets being released, cause 
the rioters to be brought out daily in batches of ten ; 
then some are shot, some beheaded, some stabbed with 
daggers. Wboever desires to kill a traitor to Sion, may 
take one and slay him as he pleases. For four or five days 
the massacre lasts, the bodies being cast into two lai^ pits 
in the cathedral close. Awful is this dance of death, this 
masquerade of loosened passion ; but those who will learn 
its lesson must ever remember the ' baptism of blood.' At 
last the fury of the fanatics is glutted, the remaining prisoners 
are pardoned and taken into the cloister of St, George, where 
many-wived Schlachtschap, mounted on a high stool, preaches 
a sermon to them on their crime ; how they have acted gainst 
the wHl of God and must thank him that they have received 
grace. The preacher addresses each by name, and tells him 
how he has sinned against the brothers and sisters in Sion. 
They have been received into the fold again, may they duly 
appreciate auch mercy.^ There must have been many aore 
hearts in Sion, many weary and sick of this Kingdom of 
God, and yet enthusiasm was not dead, it wanted but 
opportunity to show itself with all the force of old. 

Since February the bishop had made but little prt^ess, 
and even within hia camp he could not feel safe &om the 
fanaticism of these strange children of Sion. A curious 
incident had happened about Easter. A maiden of the 

' OroAecke Sericht. 
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Anabaptists, Hilla FeicheD b; name,* had heard the story of 
Judith and Holofemes read aloud at the cotomoD meaL 
Inspired by it, she determined to repeat the deed on the 
shameless bishop in his camp at Telgte. She announced 
this as the will of God to his prophets, and they allowed the 
damsel to ga Dressed in her best and adorned with gold 
rings, the present of Knipperdollinch, she arrived at the hostile 
oamp. Only, poor deladed child, to fall into the hands of the 
men-at-arms, to excite suspicion by her wondrous garb, to be 
tortured, to confess, and pay for the wild vision with her life. 
Why should her name not be remembered along with those 
whose bearers have planned nobler, if less heroic deeds? 
There was power, there was genius in Hilla, had the world 
broaght it to fairer bloom, had it not been poisoned in this 
slough of profanation at Miinster ! By the following Whit- 
suntide the bishop feels strong enough to attack the town by 
storm; and now an opportunity presents itself to the in- 
habitants of Sion to show in mass the enthusiasm of Hilla. 
Men, women, and children fiock to the walls on the first 
report ; only the aged and Bi<^ are left in the town. Out of 
every hole and comer, from every rampart boiling oil and 
water, melted lead and glowing lime — a perfect devil's broth, 
is poured upon the foe. Blazing wreaths of tar ate thrown 
round the necks of the bishop's soldiers, a hail of shot and 
stones greets them as they approach. She-devils on the wall 
batter with pitchforks the sknlls of those who mount scaling 
ladders. The folk of Sion are mad in their rage, as thot^h 
the oppression of years, the whole ' baptism of blood ' were to 
be avenged in this one day. " Are ye come at last ? Three 
or four nights have we baked and boiled for you ; the broth 
has long been ready, had ye but come 1 " Once, twice, thrice, 
the men-at-arms rushed to the storm; once, twice, thrice, a 
shattered remn&nt retired. Theirs is the bull's love of fight, 
but not the enthusiasm which springs from an idea. Their 
pluck fails and they retreat The d^enders mockingly shout : 

> Se« ber confenioB in NieierU ititTuterache Urkwidenaanmlung, Bd. I., 
ftnd kIso the confeasioiu of Jan of Leyden and KuipperdoUiDch in the Oetehiehlt- 
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— " Come again, come again, will ye already fly ? Burely the 
Btonu might last the whole day." Then the Anabaptists 
&11 upon their knees and Edug : " If the Lord himself had not 
been on our side when men rose up against us, then they had 
swallowed ua up quiet" Jan of Leyden and the minor 
prophets go dancing and singing throi^^h the streets : " Dear 
brothers, have we not a strong Ood ? He heis helped tis. It 
has not been done by our own power. Let us rejoice, and 
thank the Father." The inspired declare approaching de- 
liverance ; Christ will come at once and found the 1000 years' 
kingdom of the saints. There is new tmity in Sion, fireeh 
hope and fresh enthusiasm. God has been but trying his 
saints. His grace the bishop has also learnt a lesson, in 
future he will adopt the surer method of blockade, he will 
shut these lanatica up till starvation has won the battle for 
him. So, as aid comes in &om his allies, he completely cuts 
Miinster off fmm the outer world, and Sion becomes the centre 
of an impassable circle of blockhouses. 

The victory seems to have brought new inspiration to Jsn 
Bockelson. Were but the hand of one strong man to guide 
these enthusiasts, surely the kingdom of Sion might even now 
be established, even now the elements of decay might be cut 
off, and the baser, selfish passions of the saints subdued. The 
thought in the man becomes the will of 0«d in the prophet. 
A revelation comes to Jan that he is called to be king of the 
New Jerusalem — nay, king over the whole world, the viceroy 
of God on earth ; a lord of righteousness, who shall punish 
all unrighteousness throughout the world. Nor does the re- 
velation come to Jan alone. On June 24 — Johannistag, 
mysterious and holy sun-feast — Johann Dusentschuer, fonnerly 
a goldsmith of Warendorff, but now a prophet of the Lord, 
stumps, so &st as his lameness will allow, through the streets 
of Sion, crying to the folk to assemble in the market-place. 
There the limping prophet throws himself upon the ground, and 
declares the will of heaven. Ood has ordained that Jan of 
Leyden, the holy prophet, shaU be king over the whole world, 
over all emperors, kings, princes, lords, and potentates. He 
alone ebaU rule, and none above him. He shall take the 
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kingdom and the throne of David his father, till the Lord 
God requires it again of him. Then the folk look to their 
beloved prophet, and he, falling on his knees, tells them hds 
revelatioQ. " God has chosen me for a king over the whole 
earth. Tet further I sa; to yon, dear brothers and sisters, I 
would rather be a swineherd, rather take the ploi^h, rather 
delve, than thus be a king. "What I do, I must do, since the 
Lord has chosen me." Many another king has fancied himself 
appointed by heaven with as little justification ; few have 
been so successful in convincing their subjects of their divine 
right. The bride Bivara comes out among the people. The 
limping prophet, taking a salve, anoints the new king, and 
presents him with a huge sword of battle ; the twelve Elders 
lay their weapons at his feet, and the tailor-monarch calls 
npim heaven to witness his promise to rule his people in the 
spirit of the Lord, and to judge them with the rigbteoosness 
of heaven. Then the excited folk dance round their king 
and queen, singing: — "Honour alone to God on high!" 
Mock - majesty forsooth ; but the divinity which hedges a 
king has oft been more grotesque. Sion, like Israel, has 
passed &om a theocracy to an autocracy; but there is no 
Nathan to check its ruler, because he himself is chief 
prophet. 

The sovereign of Sion — although ' since the flesh is dead, 
gold to him is but as dung ' — yet thinks fit to appear in aU 
the pomp of earthly majesty. He appoints a court, of which 
KnipperdoUinch is chancellor, and wherein thete are many 
officers from chamberlain to cook. He forms a body-guard, 
whose members are dressed in silk. Two pages wait upon 
the king, one of whom is a son of his grace the bishop of 
Milnster} The great officers of state are somewhat wondrously 
attired, one breech red, the other grey, and on the sleeves of 
their coats aie embroidered the arms of Sion — the earth- 
sphere pierced by two crossed swords, a sign of universal sway 
and its instruments — while a golden fii^er-ring is token of 
their authority in Sion. The king himself is magnificently 
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arrayed in gold and purple, and aa insignia of bis office, he 
causes sceptre and spurs of gold to be made. Gold ducats are 
melted down to form crowns for tbe queen and himself ; and 
lastly a golden globe pierced by two swords and surmounted 
by a cross with tbe words ; " A. King of Itighteousness o'er 
all" is borne before him. The attendants of the Chancellor 
Knipperdollinch are dressed in red with the crest, a hand 
raising aloft the sword of justice. Nay, even the queen and 
the foorteen queenlets must have a separate court and brilliant 
uniforms. Thrice a week the king goes in glorious array to 
the market-place accompanied by his body-guards and officers 
of state, while behind ride the fifteen queens. On the market- 
place stands a magnificent throne with silken cushions and 
canopy, whereon th« tailor - monarch takes his seat, and 
alongside him sits his chief queen. KnipperdoUinch sits at 
his feet. A page on bis left bears tbe book of the law, the 
Old Testament; another on his right an unsheathed sword. 
The book denotes that he aits on the throne of David ; the 
sword that he is the king of the just, who is appointed to 
exterminate all unrighteousness. Baonock-Bentt is court- 
chaplain, and preaches in the market-place before the king. 
The sermon over, justice is administered, often of the most 
terrible kind ; and then in like state the king and his court 
return home. On tbe streets he is greeted with cries of; 
" Hail in tbe name of tbe Lord. God be praised I " There can 
be small doubt that the show at first rouses the flagging 
spirits of the saints in Sion. 

The new government is more communistic even than the 
old. To the limping prophet Dusentschuer God has revealed 
how much clothing a Christian brother or sister ooght to 
poBsesB. A Christian brother shall not have more than two 
ooats, two pair of breeches, and three shirts — a Christian sister 
not more than one firock, a jacket, a cloak, two pair of sleeves, 
two collais, two ' par hosen und vehr hemede ' ; while fonr pair 
of sheets shall suffice for each bed. The deacons go aronnd 
the town with waggons to collect the surplus clothing : " God's 
peace be with you, dear brothers and sisters. I come at the 
biddii^ of the Lord, as his prophet baa announced to you, and 
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must see what you have in your house. Have you more than 
is fitting, that we must take from you in the name of the 
Loid, and give it to those who have need. Have you want 
of aught, that -for the Lord's sake shall be given to you 
according to youi necessity." So the deacons letum with 
wa^on-loads of clothes, which are distributed among the poorer 
brethren, or stored for the use of the saints, whom God will 
soon lead into Mtinster.* Then comes an order for the inter- 
change of houses, for no brother must look upon anythii^ as 
his own, and it is but right that all should share Id turn 
whatever accommodation Sion provides. 

But difficulties are coming upon the Kingdom of God in 
Munster, which no system of government will obviate, no 
amount of show drive from the thoughts of the saints. 
Provisions are becoming scarcer, and though the prophets 
announce the relief of the town before the New Tear, yet 
they permit the pavements to be puUed up, and the streets 
sown with com and vegetables. As want becomes more 
urgent, despair b^^ins to find more willing votaries, and 
fanaticism takes darker and more gloomy forms. Fits of 
inspiration become more frequent and more general among 
the saints ; while at the same time social restraint becomes 
weaker, and the grotesque yet terrible union of the gospels 
of sense and of righteousness presents us with stranger and 
stranger phases of this human riddle. Two maidens, eight 
or nine years old, go about be^;ing from all the brothers 
whom they meet their coloured knee-ribbons; from the 
sisters their ornamental tuckers ; they pretend to be dumb, 
and when they do not get what they want, th^ try to seize 
it, or grow furious. What they do get they bum. The 
same children are attacked by the ' spirit,' and in fits of 
inspiration require each four women to hold them. The 
prophets themselves, from the king downwards, are (rften 
' possessed of God,' and rush through the streets with the 

' The chief knthoritj for the ftbore kcoount ii Orabtek. Hit ttotj of tlw 
lAit days of Hiinster wtenu the fbllut and least biassed. ' Two pair sleevM,' 
twe par mouuen, would have been more intelligible two Mntnrles earlier, when 
ladies lued their •normons ileerM u wr^ipen. 
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wildest cries ; or again thej will give themselvea np entirely 
to pleasure, and throughout the night dance with their wives 
to the sound of drum and pipe. Soon, too, a new &eak of 
fonaticiBm seizes the limping prophet. He declares that 
after three trumpet hlaste the Lord will relieve Sioo, then 
without clothes or treasure the saints shaU march oat of 
MiinBter. At the third blast all shall assemble on Moont 
Sion and take their last meal in the city. Twice the 
stillness of the night is broken by the trumpet blast of the 
limper. All wait the fortnight which must precede its last 
peaL A^ain it is heard in Sion, and men, women, and 
children collect in the cathedral close. Two thousand armed 
men, some nine thousand women with bundles containing the 
little treasures they have preserved from the grasp of the 
deacons, and twelve hundred children await the will of God 
on Monut Sion. Then the king comes in state with his 
queens, and explains that 'tis only a trial of God to mark out 
the faithful ' Now, dear brothers, lay aside your arms, and 
let each take his wives and sit at the tables, and be jc^ous in 
the name of the Lord.' Long lines of tables, and benches 
have been arranged in the close, and here the disappointed 
saints sit themselves down. But the meal itself, though it 
consists only of hard beef followed by oake — probably a rare 
feast even in those days* — arouses the drooping spirits of 
the Anabaptists. The king and his court wait upon the 
populace, and the preachers go about talking to the brothers 
and sisteia The limper proclaims that there are some on 
the Mount of Sion who before the dock strikes twelve shall 
have been alive and dead. Little notice is taken of the 
prophecy, as the saints are cheered with the unwonted food 
and drink. 'Tis true that Knipperdollinch desires to be 
beheaded by the king, as he feels confident of resurrection 
within three days, but the king will not comply with his 
request; Jan has some other fulfilment of the prophecy in 
view. After the meal the king and queen break up wheat 
cakes and distribute th^n among the populace, saying : ' Take, 
eat and proclaim the death of the Lord.' Then they bring a 

■ JVouw Zeytmtg, dia Widttteuffrr m 2iMtlVT bOangendt. HDXXXV. 
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can of wine and pass it loiind with the words : — ' Take and 
drink je of it, and let every one proclaim the death of the 
Lord.' So all break bread and drink together, and then the 
hymn is sung : — ' Honour alone to God on high.' After this 
the limping prophet mounts a stool, and announces a new 
revelation. He has in hie hand a list of nearly all the 
prophets in Sion, divided into four groups : — " Dear brothers, 
I tell you as the word of God, you shall before night leave 
this city, and enter WarendorfT, and shall there announce the 
peacsa of the Lord If they will not receive your peace, so 
shall the town be immediately swallowed up and consumed 
with the fire of hell" Then he throws at the feet of the 
prophets one-fourth of his list, with the names of eight 
servants of God who are to proclaim the glory of Sion in 
WarendorfT. In like words he bids three other grouse of 
prophets go to the 'three other quarters of the world' — 
Ossenbnigge, Coisf^t, and Soist, he himself being among 
the last. All declare that they will carry out God's will 
Then Jan the king mounts the stool, and cries to the foUc 
that owing to the anger of God he renounces the sceptre in 
Sion, but the prophet Dusentschuer promptly replaces him, 
and bids him punish the unjust. The king aets himself at 
table with the twenty-four prophets who are about to depart 
on their mission. As it grows dark the regal fiinatic stands 
up, and bids his attendants bring up a trooper captured ftom 
the bishop's army, and with him the sword of justice. The 
word of God has come to him, this trooper has been present 
at the meal of the Lord. He is Judaa, and the king himself 
will punish the unjust. In vain the trooper begs for mercy ; 
he is forced upon his knees, and the tailor-king beheads him, 
BO fulfilling the limper's prophecy. Thus ends in bloodshed, 
in diie fanaticism, the Lord's supper among his saints. 'Tis 
autumn now, and yet no relief; can God have foigotten hia 
chosen folk in Miinster ? 

What of the prophets that go forth ? Some fall at once 
into the hands of the bishop, others arrive at the four towns 
to which they were despatched and begin preaching in the 
streets : " Bepent, repent, for the Lord is angry, and will 
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punish mankiDd." They are seized at once by the authorities, 
and examined under torture. They remain firm, and only 
confeea that since the time of the apostles there have been 
but two true prophets, Mathya of Haarlem, and Bockelson of 
Leyden, and two false prophets, Luther and the Pope — and 
of these Lather is more harmful than the Pope, So all the 
twenty-four but one meet with a martyr's death. That one 
— Prophet Heinrich — had been despatched with two hundred 
gulden and a ' banner of the righteous.' He was to place the 
bauner upon the bridge at Deventer, and when the Ana- 
baptists had fiocked to his standard, he was to lead them to 
the relief of Sion. So soon as the banner reappeared near the 
blockhouses, the saints would flock out to meet it. Prophet 
Heinrich, however, with his gulden and banner, goes straight 
to the bishop, and writes to the town bidding the saints 
surrender and receive the bishop's grace. But the saints are 
not yet bo hungry that they cannot scorn s traitor. Baonock- 
Bemt preaches against the false prophet Heinrich : " Dear 
brothers and sisters, let it not seem strange to you, that false 
prophets should rise up amongst us. We are warned thereof 
in Scripture. Such an one was Heinrich. We have only 
lost two hundred gulden with him." But the Anabaptists 
are not content with sending out propbeta Bannock-Bemt 
writes a book, the JBestitution, painting the glories of Sion 
and the wrath of God ; it ia to be scattered among the 
bishop's soldiers, in the hope that they may desert He 
writes another work also, the £ook of Vengeance, vhich is to 
be sent into Friesland and Holland. " Vengeance shall be 
accomplished on the powerful of earth, and when accom- 
plished, the new heaven and the new earth shall appear for 
the folk of Qod." " God will make iron claws and iron horns 
for his folk ; the ploughshare and the axe shall be made into 
sword and pike. They will set up a leader, unfitrl the 
banner, and blow upon the trumpet. A wild, unmerciful 
people will they stir up against Babylon ; in all shall they 
requite Babylon for what she has done — yea doubly shall 
Babylon be requited." " Therefore, dear brothers, arm your- 
selves for battle, not only with the meek weapons of the 
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apostle for sufFering, but with the noble armour of David for 
veugeauce, in order with God's strength and help to exter- 
minate all the power of Babylon and all godlesBness. Be 
undaunted, and hazard wealth, wife, child, and life."^ Some 
thousand copies of this Book of Vengeance are smu^led 
through the bishop's lines. The Anabaptists in Holland 
and Friesland begin to stir, and gather t<^ther in Tarious 
places, intending to march for the relief of Miinster. Poor 
ignorant folk, ill-armed and undisciplined, they are shot down 
and massacred wherever found. In Amsterdam they seize 
the Council House, but are soon defeated and captured. 
While still living the prisoners have their hearts torn out 
and flung in their faces, then they are beheaded, quartered, 
and impaled. So a terrible sequel lb added to Bottmann's 
JBook of Vengeance, and all hope of outside relief VEUiisheB. 

Worse and worse grow matters in Sion ; s new prophet 
of the future, noiseless and yet awfully explicit, replaces the 
twenty-four martyrs : Starvation begins to preach among the 
saints. As despair increases, madness and lust stride forward 
too. ' Let us enjoy while we can, for to>morrow we shall be 
slain ' — becomes the watchword of a larger and larger party 
in Sion. At the New Tear the king prophesies sure deliver- 
ance at Easter. " If salvation come not," he cries, " thm hew 
off my head, as I now hew off the head of him who stands 
before me." Executions by the ' Kii^ of R^hteousness ' are 
now commonplace to the saints. Everything is done to keep 
the folk employed, to distract their attention from the grim 
prophet All preparations are made for the relief which is 
impossible ; a waggon-camp is constructed to be used on the 
march from Miinster. A sham battle is held on the market- 
place ; a battalion of female saints is formed to assist in the 
glcorious campa^ which approaches ; the folk is summoned 
to the market-place and formed into two divisions, one of 
which is to be left to guard Miinster. Twelve dukes are 
named, and the lands of the world distributed among them ; 
tailors, cobblers, pedlars, sword-makers and what-not are 
appointed rulers of the world ; for the present they must 

1 ThATsUft reprint of the Jsri^mnder H'nttf, by Boatenrek, 1884. 
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content themselves with small dlBtiicts in the city, where 
they strive to keep the people quiet. Poor, miserably poor 
comfort this to the saints, who dow are thinking the flesh of 
borae and dog luxuries, who are eating bark, roots, and dried 
grass ! The gilt, too, is wearing off from royalty in Sion. 
One of the queenlets, Else Gewsndscherer, grows sick of her 
life, throws her trinkets at the feet of the king, and asks to 
be allowed to leave Sion. Poor Jan ! Is enthusiaam utterly 
dead among his nearest ? Shall they be examples of cowardice 
and treachery to the lesser saints in Sion ? On to the 
market-place with her and fetch the sword of righteousaess I 
There let her bite the dust — the very corpse spumed by the 
foot of its lord— example of disloyalty, of faithlessness to the 
few who can take aught to heart in Miinster. So the 
trembling wives of the king sing ' Honour alone to God on 
high,' as they stand round the headless form of their fellow. 

At last Easter comes, and of course no relief The king 
summons the folk to the market-place. He asks whether 
they will venture to fix a time for God ? Not material relief 
had been prophesied, but only salvation from sin. He, Jan 
the prophet, has been laden with all their sins, and they in 
heart and spirit are now free. It cannot last very much 
longer, and not even a rule of terror will restrain for ever the 
starving folk. Execute twenty a day, and treat the suspected 
traitor with every horror you please — yet it must end at last. ' 
A wild demoniac dance are these latter days of Sion. Terror 
and jest trying to fight it out with starvation. Day by day 
something new must be found to keep the folk engaged. 
First a religious fite. GaUy attired their king reclines at a 
window in the market-place, reads &om the Book of Kings 
how David fought, and how an angel from heaven came with 
a glowing sword and slew his foe& " Dear brothers, that can 
happen to us, 'tis the same God that still lives." ' Still lives,' 
and yet makes no move to help you, poor fimatics ? What 
terrible doubt those words must have raised in the souls of 
the starving saints of Miinster ! ' Still lives,' and leaves you 
to perish, you misguided, mad, oppressed folk ! Peace, — you 
are judged and condemned. Then the school-children come 
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frith their teachers, and sing peahna — wan, pale little £acee, 
it were best not to sing, for singing only incieases the void. 
Finally Baonock-Bemt concludes with a sermon &om the 
window. But religions nonrishment is a poor thing on an 
empty stomach, and Jan tries next a more lively entertain- 
ment. Another great folk-meal is held in the market-place, 
but this time there is only bread and beer. After it is over, 
the king and his officers, midst blowing of trumpets, ride 
with spears at a wreath stuck on a pole, and marksmen fire 
at a popinjay. Then the folk play at ball and all this: 
because ' it is the will of God.' Home c^ain they go, chant- 
ing : ' Honour alone to God on high.' How hollow, how 
mocking it sounds now, when it is compared with the 
enthusiastic shout of the first weeks of Sion ! The next day 
another section of the people is fed, and afterwards there is a 
general dance on the market-place, the king and queen leading 
oS. Picture the emaciated, hunger -torn, lost -worn, and 
passionate faces of those despairing Anabaptists, as they 
danced before the Council House in Miinster. Grimmest of 
jests — that dancing can stave off starvation ! Banuook-Bemt 
preaches that 'it is God's will' that those who can shall 
dance and enjoy themselves. Every restraint has long since 
vanished in Sion. But will any such sensuous, physical joy 
stand as a substitute for bread ? "Tia a dance of devils, not 
of men^-or rather, a dance of death where skeletons only 
appear, to drag off ifiemselves as prey. What a strange rSle 
to be playing in the world's drama ; where shall we seek the 
answer to this weird riddle ? 

Tet another day and all the leaders of Sion seem them- 
selves to enter into the dire humour of this very devil's jest. 
The starving folk are again gathered in the market-place. 
In vain the deacons have gone round searching every house, 
and finding naoght beyond pitiable scraps hidden in the 
mattresses oi under the eavee. Something must be done to 
occupy the minds of the peoplft Suddenly Knipperdolliuch 
is moved by the spirit : " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 1 " he 
shouts, — " Holy is the Father, and we are a holy folk." Then 
he begins to dance, and all the people wait in expectation, till 
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he dances before the king, and cries to him : " Sir King, a 
rision has come to me o'er night. I shall be your fooL" 
After a while he continues : — " Sir King, good-day to you 1 
Why do you sit here, Sir Eing ? " Then Enipperdollinch turns 
to the king, sits down at his feet, and grins like a practised 
jester : " Mark you well, Sir King, how we will march, when 
we leave MUnster to punish the godless." The new prophet- 
foot now takes an axe, and struts about among the folk, 
mocking them. He tumbles over the benches ; he proclaims 
this or that man or woman holy, and kisses them : — " Thou 
art holy, Crod has sanctified thee I " He refuses to ' sanctiiy ' 
the old women, and one who comes forward is threatened with 
a cudgelling. He makes no attempt, however, to ' blow the 
spirit of hdiiness ' into the king. But after awhile Jan him- 
self is moved by the spirit ; his sceptre falls from hU hands, 
and he drops from his throne upon the ground. Now the 
women are all seized with inspiration, and shriek in chorus. 
Enipperdollinch comes and picks Jan np, replaces hiTn upon 
the throne, and blows the spirit into him. Then the Idng 
arises and cries : " Dear brothers and sisters, what great joy I 
see t The town goes round and round, and yon all appear as 
augela Each one of you is more glorious than the other, so 
holy are you all at once become I" The women shriek: 
' Father 1 ' Again the spirit comes upon the king. He ex- 
plains the Csct of the ' town going round and round ' to mean 
that the Anabaptists will march round the earth. In the 
midst of his explanations, however, he spies a man among the 
folk in a grey cap, and orders him to come up to the throne. 
All expect be will behead him, but instead he puts the 
trembling saint on his own seat, then he hugs him and blows 
the spirit into him. Placing a ring on his finger, he declares 
it all a revelation from Qod. Upon this the honoured saint 
begins to dance, and behaves as one possessed of the devil, 
till from sheer exhaustion he falls to the ground. So ends 
this wonderful day in Mtinster I ' These starving Anabap- 
tists are nigh madmen now; religion has become an absolute 
mockery ; morality is dead ; yet immorality is dying too, and 

> Qn^eckt Seriehl. 
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the starving man gazes wildly round on the half-dozen wives 
who would share his crust. The sooner his grace the bishop 
puts the epilogue to the tr^c farce the better now. Let 
him come in and butcher what remains. Again we ask: 
What is the key to the riddle ? The finger of philosophic 
history points unr^arded to the generations of oppression, to 
the baptism of blood. Will the world ev^ learn to educate 
its toilers, and to redeem them from serfdom ? Or must the 
old tale erer repeat itself — misery, dogmatic stones instead of 
bread, uprising, and bloody repression by a shodied ' society ' ? 
Are Peasant Behellions, Eingdoms of God, French Eevolutions, 
and Puis Communes to be periodically recurring chapters of 
history ? Is the development of man the evolution of fate, 
OT can humanity roughly shape itself, if perforce it must leave 
its final purpose to the mystery of futurity ? 

Scaice need to follow the story farther; its leeson ia 
written so that even they who run rnight read. Let us 
hasten tluough the last days of Sion. £nipperdollinch 
places himself on the throne of the Eong of Righteousness — 
in this mad dance, why should not a. fool be king ? Jan 
drags him off, and imprisons bim for several days ' to do 
penance ' ; even yet the prophet of Leyden can influence the 
h^gard saints in Miinster. But the gaunt prophet Starva- 
tion has greater power than het Closer and closer the 
siege-works creep. Hunger is lord of the saints. All grease 
and oil are collected by the deacons ; shoes, grass, rata, and 
mice are the meagre fuel of liCa in Sion. Then come the 
women and the weaker brethren, in whom not a shadow of 
&ith is left, who have not even the wild strength of despair. 
' Oat, we must out,' is all they cry to the king. And out 
they are sent stripped to a shirt, traitors, but who has 
strength to punish them now — even the fourteen queenlets 
may go with the rest 1 Out from the gates and towards the 
bishop's blockhouses, but what men^ is like to meet you 
there ? Poor starving shirted brothers, one and all of yon, 
are cut down. The women alone are driven back. Three 
days and three nights they feed upon grass and roots between 
blockhouses and gates, and then are allowed to pass. To 
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pass whither and to what ? Hietor7 has nought to tell as 
of these wretched outcast women. Fan<^ in vain tries to 
picture what became of the foorteen wives of the King of 
Sion. The saints who are left determine to bom the city to 
ashes and force their way through to Holland. But not even 
so shall they die ! Treachery shall at laat be snccessful in 
Sion. On St. John's Day, 1535 — ^just one year after the 
limping prophet had placed Jan of Leyden on the throne of 
the New Jerusalem — Hensgin ' von der langen Strasse ' and 
Heinrich Gresbeck determine to introduce the bishop's 
soldiers into Miinstei. In the night the former watchmaster 
and the later historian of Sion lead three hundred of the 
bishop's men-at-arms over a low part of the wall near the 
Zwinger. Stealthily they creep on towards the Fish Market, 
leaving St. Martin's Church on their ri^t, onwaid through 
t^e deserted streets to the very catbednd close. Then the 
blast of trumpets tells the scared Anabaptists that Sion is 
in the hands of the foe, and the bishop that the treachery is 
successful The saints rush to arms, the godless must be 
forced out of Sion. Back they do force them, too, in bloodiest 
of fights, back to St. Martin's Church — gaunt skeletons 
stn^lii^ in the frenzy of despair. But the 'party of 
order ' is pouring in over the deserted wtdls, and the king 
and Enipperdollinch already have iallen into the hands of 
the bishop's men. Still the starving fanatics fight like 
demons round the walls of St. Martin'a A truce — some 
one sanctions a truce — the Anabaptists shall go to their 
homes and await the bishop's coming. Home they go, 
deceived to the last Ko sooner scattered through the town, 
than the soldiers enter the houses, drag them out one by 
one, and hew them to pieces in the street& Soon the whole 
town is strewn with the bodies of Anabaptists, or half-dead 
they crawl back to their holes, while their cries of agony 
rend the air. The butchery ceases at last; all that are 
captured shall be brought before the conunander and then be 
— beheaded I As for the women and children, drive them 
out of the city, but not before due notice is given throughout 
the surrounding district — notice put up on every diurch of 
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God — tbst whoever shall succour these starving aod helpless 
folk shall be held a cursed Anabaptist himself and punished 
accordingly. " So nobody knows wh&t became of these 
people, thot^h some say the most crossed over to England." ' 
So in a second baptism of blood ends the Kingdom of God in 
Miinster. " Twas not the r^e of his grace the bishop," so 
the Evangelicals said, " but the terrible vengeance of God, 
which thus punished the devilish doctrines of Sion." When 
will mankind learn that human selfishness ever brings down 
its terrible curse, and that the future never forgets to enact 
grimmest judgment on the sins of the past? Barely that 
judgment touches the individual defaulter ; humanity at 
lai^ must bear the burden of each man's peculiar sin. 

What judgment his grace the bishop thinks fit to pass 
on the leaders of Sion at least deserves record. Bottmano 
has fallen by St. Martin's Church, fighting sword in hand, 
but Jan of Leyden and KnipperdoUinch are brought prisoners 
before this shepherd of the folk. Scoffingly he asks Jan : 
" Art thou a king ? " Simple, yet endlessly deep the reply : 
" Art thou a bishop ? " Both (dike false to their callings — 
as father of men and shepherd of souls. Yet the one cold, 
self-seeking sceptic, the other ignorant, passionate, fanatic 
idealist. " Why hast thou destroyed the town and my folk ? " 
" Priest, I have not destroyed one little maid of thine. Thou 
hast again thy town, and I can repay thee a hundredfold." 
The bishop demands with much curiosity how this miserable 
captive can possibly repay him. " I know we must die, and 
die terribly, yet before we die, shut us up in an iron cage, 
and send us round through the land, charge the curious folk 
a few pence to see us, and thou wilt soon gather together all 
thy heart's desire." The jest is grim, but the king of Sion 
has the advant^e of his grace the bishop. Then follows 
torture, but there is little to extract, for the king still holds 
himself an instrument sent by God — though it were for the 
punishment of the world. Sentence is read on these men — 

1 Warhajlftigtr haiiM der tnmderbaTlidiai hamdlwig ier Tenffer scu XlMltr 
in Watualea, «to., . . . with woodcat of Jui of Leyden, 'King of the New 

Jenutlem uid the whole world, Slalet 3S.' 
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placed in an iron c^e they shall be shown round the bishop's 
diocese, a terrible warning to bis subjects, and then brought 
back to Miineter ; there with glowing pincers their flesh shall 
be torn from the bones, till the death-stroke be given with 
red-hot dagger in throat and heart For the rest let the 
mangled remains be placed in iron cages swung from the 
tower of St Lambert's Church. On the 26th of Janoarj, 
1636, Jan Bockelson and Knipperdollinch meet their &t& 
A high acafiblding is erected in the market-place, and before 
it a lofty throne for his grace the bishop, that he may glut 
his vengeance to the ftdl Let the rest pass in silence. The 
most reliable authorities tell us that the Anabaptists remained 
calm and firm to the last' ' Art thou a king 7 ' ' Art thou 
a bishop ? ' The iron cages still bang on the church tower at 
Miinstei } placed as a warning, they have become a show ; 
perhaps some day they will be treasured as weird mentors of 
the truth which the world has yet to learn from the story of 
the Kingdom of Grod in Monster.' 



NoTB OH Bbbmhardt BOTTUum'B Wairnrofi 

Hofinann and fiottmann repieeented opposite polee of Ajoabaptut 
thonght, — tlie diiectioDS teepectiyely of Bpiritual and aenanal &naticum. 
David Joris, tbe author of Twojuhrhotci, ia the connecting link between 
the two parties. This ia Btrikingly bronght out bj the Anabaptist Con- 
venticle held in Stnabn^ in 1038, when the followers of Hofinann 
refused to accept the aenan^ elemenU of Joris's teaching (F. 0. tur Lindtn, 
p. 393). It was a friend of Joris, Hendrik Nidaes of Utuut«r, who 
established the Family of Low, xad his disdple, Vitello, founded tha fiiet 
English branch at Colchester in 1666. Niclaea himself come to England 
aboat 1669, and it ia to the Miinster fugitives, as reorganised by Nidaee, 
that we mnst look for the origins of onr own Anabaptists. The writinga 
of Bottnuum and T'vxindarbotek are thus of extreme interest for the 
beginnings of English Anabaptism. As it is improbable that an eeeay I 
had planned on Bottmann will now be completed, I append a list of his 
writings: — 

(I) Bekentaisee van beyden Sacr&menten, Doepe vnde Nachtmaele, 

> The Lntherans daolsred th»t Jui oonfeased to two of thsir number that 
ha «u an impostor ; the Catholics aHertMl that he went to ths aoaSbld reoeiT- 
ing ths tuiniitntiona of a priest. 

* 3iuoe the above was written, the »g» have bean nmoved. 
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4er pTCidicaiiten tho Munater. (November 8, 1633.) ExtnctB from this 
ConfeBBioD ue ^ven by Bontenrek : Zur lAUratv/r vnd Qaehiehte der 
WitdertaHfer, Enter Batrag, Bonn, 1864, pp. 6-10. 

(5) B^fcantnna dee globens vnA lebena der gemein Christe to Mnmtor. 
The date of this Confeenon — ptinted hj Oomelias u the Miiiut«ri»eht 
Afokgie in his book Btriehtt der Augttuttugtn vb«r dot MUmUritAt 
WitderieuiftrrtieK, I8S3, pp^ 445-464 — ia not clearly determined, but it 
preceded Uie KeaitvUon {«£ Bouterwek, pp. 37-8). 

(3) Eyne Beetitntiou, edder Bine weddeistellinge rechter vnde 
gesDnder christliker leer, gelooene vnde leaens vth QaAta genaden durch 
de gemeynte Chriati tho Munnter an den Dach gegenen. (October, 1634.) 
I poeeesB one of the few extant oopies of tiie original ; it ahowe the 
difficnltiee the Anabaptiats had in printing. The work waa reprinted in 
1574 in five hundred copies by the 'Second King of Sion,' Johaan 
Wilhelmaen, bnt all the copies aeem to have periahed, and it has not been 
again reprinted. An analysia will be foand in Bonterwek, pp. 18-33. 

(4) Eyn gantz troestlick bericht van der Wrake vnde etraffe dea 
Babiloniachen gmwels, an aUe ware Israeliten md Bundtgenoten Chriati, 
hir vnde dar vontroyet, durch de gemeinte Chiiati tho Munater. 
(Deoembet, 1534.) No printed copy of this work appeaia to have but- 
vived. Bouterwek leprinte it in fall (pp. 66-101) ^m a manoBcript 
copy made in 1663, and now in the Diiaeeldorf aichivw. 

(6) Von verborgenheitt der SchrifFt dee Bickee Christi vnd von dem 
dage dee Herm durch die gemeinde Chriati za Monster. (February, 1536.) 
Printed copies of thia tract exist in ^e library at the Hague and in a few 
oAer placea. It haa been reprinted from a manoBcript in the Caaeel 
archives by H. Hochhntb in Berniiardt Bottmawn Sdtriften, L, Ootha, 
18&7^-a pablication which wotdd have been very valuable, had it got 
beyond the Sigt fatoieuhu. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Do I Kem to saj : 'Let ub eat and diia^ for to-monov we die'f 
Par from it ; on the contrary, I baj : ' Let ns take handB and help, for 
this day we are alive together.' — Clifford, 
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THE MORAL BASIS OF SOCIALISM' 

Uachtig ist Bin* ma anf Ecden : die waltenden ewigen MHchte, 
Welche die Yolker bewegen ; nnd was in iclindder Verblendong 
Dieeen entgegen nch MeLtt ond verwegen anf menschliche Uacht troUt, 
Oder auf gottliehe hofft, eia Kolow ie^a auf ihonenien Fiiteen 1 

It is scarcely ten years siace our doily papers, aoting the 
rapid growth of the Socialistic party in Germany, congratulated 
their readers on the impossibility of a like movement in this 
country. To-day Socialism in England has immeasorably 
outgrown its Qerman prc^nitor. While in Germany 
Socialism has remained the vague protest of the oppressed 
worker, sudering under the introduction of the foctory system 
of industry, in England it has become already a great social 
fkctor tending to leaves our l^;iBlation, and likely, before 
long, to revolutionise oar social habits. In Germany it has 
remained an ill-n^pilated political protest with an impracti- 
cable programma In England, owing partly to the vigorous 
emotionalism of Carlyle and Buskin, but principally to our more 
advanced economic development, it has become an economic 
tendency and a moral force long before it has reached self- 
consciousness and formulated itself as a recognised political 
movement. Aa a recognised movement we shall find in the 
first place that various crude manifestations will be singled 
out for fierce condemnation, but that, after some contempt and 
misrepresentation, not a little justified by the Utopian schemes 

' Origiiudlj vrittan u a lectnn, this paper, with some TeTiaion, wat 
pobliahed ■■ a pamphlet in June, 1887. 
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of social reconstruction propounded by the earlier Socialistic 
writers,' the doctrines of Socialism will be at least listened to 
with respect, and finally exert an aokuowledged influence on 
all social and legislative changes. 

I have spoken of Socialism as a recc^^nised morement, but 
it is essentially necessary to mark the characteristics which 
dlBtinguish it tcom other political movements of this century. 
The difference lies in the &ct that the new policy is based 
upon a conception of morality differing in toto from the 
old or the current Christian ideal, which it does not hesitate 
to call anti-social and immoral It is, however, this very fact 
that Socialism is a morality in the first place, and a polity 
only in the second, that has led to the introduction of the 
absurd misnomer " Christian Socialist " for a section of the 
Church party which vt^ely recoguiseB the moral aspect of 
Socialism. As the old religioos fkith disappears, a new basis of 
morals is required more consonant with the reasoning spirit of 
the f^ That view of life which, seeing in this world only 
sorrow and tribulation, finds it a field of preparation for a 
future existence, is more and more widely acknowledged to 
be a superstition inv^ited and accepted by the prevailing 
pessimism of a decadent period of human development. 
Harmful as the superstition has been, the common sense 
of mankind has saved us from the l(^cal consequences of its 
full acceptance. At the very best, however, it has justified 
poverty, misery, and asceticism of all kinds. The modem 
Socialistic theory of morality is based upon the agnostic 
treatment of the snpersensuous. Man, in judging of con- 
duct, is concerned only with the present life ; he has to 
make it as full and as joyous as he is able, and to do this 
consciously and sdentificEdly with all the knowledge of the 
present, and all the experience of the post, pressed into his 

■ It «««m8 to me eitremalj niuuiTisable for Sooi&liata to fonanUte »t the 
praeant tlma, elaborate Socialiatio organisations of the State. The fiitnre social 
form is at present quite beyond our ken ; it is anffioient for the time to trace 
the probable eiTsct of the SocialiBtdo movement in modifjiiig eristing institutions, 
Mid in inflnenoing the legislatioD of the near fiiture. It is a waste of energy to 
build in the air co-operative oommonwealthB, the destmotion of which is no hard 
taak for the hoetils oritio ; it is even hanufnl, ginoe it Msooiates the nniverMl 
moTement with the easily controverted drauns of th« individnsl Utopiui. 
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Berrice. Not from fear of hell, not from hope of beaTen, 
JTom no love of a tortured man-god, bat solely for the sake 
of the society of which we are members, asd the welfare 
of which is our welfare — for the sake of onr fellow-men — 
we act morally, that ia, socially. PositivlBm has recognised 
in a vague impracticable fashiou this, the only possible baais 
of a rational morality ; it places the progress of mankind in 
the centre of ite creed, and venerates a personified Humanity. 
Socialism, as a more practical futh, teaches as that the first 
duty of man is to no general concept of humanity, but to the 
group of 'humans' to which he belongs, uid that man's 
veneration is due to the State which personifies that social 
group. Yet even thus there is sufBcieut ground for the 
sympathy which is undoubtedly felt by Fositivists for Socialism. 
Can a greater gulf be imagined than really exists between 
current Christianity and the Socialistic code ? Socialism 
arises &om the rec<^nition (I) that the sole aim of mankind 
is happiness in this life, and (2) that the course of evolution, 
and the struggle of group against group, have produced a strong 
social instinct in mankind, so that, directly and indirectly, the 
pleasure of the individual lies in forwarding the prosperity of 
the society of which he is a member. Corpo)|ite Society — the 
State, not the personified Humanity of Positivism — becomes 
the centre of the Socialist's Mth. The polity of the Socialist 
is thus his morality, and his reasoned morality may, in the 
old sense of the word, be termed his religion. It is this 
identity which places Socialism on a different footing to the 
other political and social movements of to-day. Current 
Christianity is not a vivifying political force ; it cannot be, 
for it is the direct outcome of a pessimistic superstition, and 
can never be legitimately wedded to a Hellenic rationalism. 
Can we more strongly emphasise the distinction between the 
old and the new moral basis ? To the thinkers of to-day 
crucified gods, deified men, heaven and hell have become in- 
tolerable nonsense, only of value for the light they have cast 
on past stages of human development These theories of the 
supersensuous, which our forofothers have handed down to us, 
deserve aU the respect due to reUca of the Past They are 
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inTalaable landmarks of histoiy, sign-posts to the paths of 
man's mental growth. They were the banners imder which 
mankind has struggled, the Bymbola borne in the march aciosB 
the arid deserts of the Past, where the sonices of knowledge 
were few, and none ran copiously. Now that thoee deserts 
are behind as, and we live in a fertile land, with wide fields 
of truth only awaiting cultivation, with inniuneiable springs 
of knowledge freely open to the thirsty, we can afford to lay 
these symbols aside. Let as reverently hang these old 
colours up in the great temple of human progress. Man- 
kind, following them, has fought and won many an arduous 
battle ; but the best energies of oui time can no longer rally 
round th^u. They belong to history, and not to the glorions 
actuality of that century in which we live. We are, it is 
true, oidy just at the preface of the great volume of reasoned 
truth, wherein is endless work for many generations of men, 
yet we have, at least, found the only legitimate basia of 
knowledge, the only fruitful guide to conduct. Bejoicing in 
that discovery, we can lay aside the weird images of the 
childhood of mankind, for History has taught us their 
or^in, and Science their value. The inures are beautiful, 
but they are lifeless ; they are but idols carved by the ignor- 
ance of the Past Still, like the Greeks of old, we may 
glory in the beauty of our idols, long after the Intellect has 
ceased to bend her knee in worship, or to sacrifice herself 
upon the altar erected by the vague aspirations of a dead 
humanity to a splendid shadow of iteelC Tes I sympathy 
with the Past we must have, bat war, ceaseless war, with 
that Past which seeks with its idols to crush the growth 
of the Present! The right to le- shape itself is the chief 
birthright of humanity, and the ' vested interests ' of priest 
or of class, the sanctity of tradition and of law, will be of as 
little avail in checking human progress as the gossamer in the 
path of the king of the forest. 

It is because the old bases of religion and morality have 
become impossible to the Present, that Socialism, — whidi 
gives us a rational motive for conduct, which demands of 
each individual service to Society and reverence towards 
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Sodetj incorporated in the State, — is destined to play each 
a large part in the re-shapii^ of hnman institutioDS. 
Socialism, despite Hackel, despite Herbert Spencer, is 
consonant with the whole teaching of modem Science, and 
with all the doctrines of modem Bationaliam. It lays down 
no transcendental code of morality; it accepts no divine 
revelation as a basis of conduct ; it asserts the human origin, 
the plastic and developable character, of morals ; it teaches 
us that, as human knowledge inoreasee, human society will 
tend to greater stability, because History and Science will 
show more and more clearly what makes for human welfare. 
The new morality, while recognising the value of customary 
modes of action and of inherited social instinct, still looks 
upon knowledge and experience aa the guides of human 
conduct. It trusts in the main to human reason, not to 
human emotion, to dictate the moral code. To give all a 
like possibility of usefulness, to measure reward by the 
ef&cieacy and magnitude of socially valuable work, is surely 
to favour the growth of the fittest within the group, and the 
survival of the fittest group in the world-contest of societies. 
Socialism no lees earnestly than Professor Huxley demands 
an open path from the Board School to the highest council 
of the nation. It is as anxious to catch talent, and to profit 
by its activity, as the most ardent disciple of Darwin. 

It may seem to many of my readers that veneration for 
personified Society, or the State, and the identification of 
moral conduct with social action, aie very old truths, which 
the world has long reo^nised. I venture to doubt this, or 
at least to think that, if recognised, they have never been 
given their true value, or been pushed to their Ic^cal outcome 
I doubt whether all Socialists even yet grasp the lai^ con- 
sequences which flow from their full admission. I propose 
to ezamiae somewhat more closely these two fundamental 
principlea 

At the present time it can hardly be said that there is any 
veneration whatever for personified Society, the State. The 
State is brought to our notice, not as the totality of the 
society in which we live, bnt as government, and government '' 
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we are aocustomed to look upon aa a uecesaary evil ; we have 
no faith in oar Btat«Bmen'8 capacity for light ruling. To 
Baorifice our lives for govermneDt appears utterly ridiculous ; 
hnt to do so for the welfare of the State ought to be the truest 
heroism. It is the loss of veneratiou for the State which has 
made oar govermnent in all its fonns something nigh despic- 
able. We have been content to allow the State to be served 
bjr self-seekers, by men whose all-absorbing object has been to 
fill the pockets of themselves or of their family, whose highest 
patriotism has been to conserve the anti-eodal monopolies of 
their class. We have chosen our senators neither for their 
experience nor their wisdom, but for the glibnesa of their 
tongues and the length of their poises. So it has come 
about that the very name of politician is a term of reproach. 
Our legislation, our government, has been a scarcely dis- 
guised warfare of classes, the crude stm^le o£ individual 
interests, not the cautious direction of social progress by the 
selected few. Veneration for the State has been stifled by 
a not unjustifiable contempt for existing government ; it has 
survived only on the one hand in an irrational feeling of 
loyalty towards a puppet, degenerating into snobbism, and 
on the other hand in a chauvinimn, a claim to national pre- 
eminence, chiefly advanced by those who are contributing 
little to the fame of their country in art, literature, or science, 
still less in hard fighting. To bring again to the fore a 
feeling of genuine respect for personified Society, the State, 
to purify executive government, is obviously a hard but 
primary necessity of socialistic action. We must aristo- 
cratise government at the same time as we democratise it ; 
the ultimate appeal to the many is hopeless, unless the many 
have foresight enough to place power in the hands of the fittest 
Government has become what it is, because our respect 
for the State has grown so small, and not conversely. We 
have had fit men, and we could have put them in places of 
trust ; we could have demanded better action iirom our 
rulers, had we had real veneration for the State. In early 
Some and at Athens such a feeling existed ; it was, indeed, 
a direct outcome of the old group kinship, the gentile 
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oi^auisation of both those statee. It ia something moie than 
this respect for a widened iamilj which we require to-daj. 
With modem habits of life, with the emancipation of women, 
the strength of the fomily tie, one of the last binding links 
of the old social structure, is disappearing. We must learn 
to replace it in time by respect for personified Society, by 
reverence for the State. The spirit of antagonism between 
the Individual and the State must be destroyed. How low 
our social spirit has feUen may be well measured by remark- 
ing how few recognise the inunotality of cheating the State 
in any of its iudustrial departmeote, say the Foat OfBce ; 
how nearly all regard the tax-gatherer with a feeling akin 
to that which medifeval buighers bore to the city hangman. 
The man who goes whistling along, and with a heavy stick 
knocks off the ornamental ironwork in the Embankment 
Gardens, would think it highly immoral to whittle the arm- 
chair of his friend ; the woman who encloses a letter inside 
a book-post packet would be indignant if you suggested that 
she was capable of picking her neighbour's pocket. Yet in 
both cases the offence against the State ought to be looked 
upon aa a fiur graver matter than the offence f^aiust 
the individual The clergyman who some years ago was 
detected cutting out engravings fiom the books of a great 
public library, ought to have been pilloried and publicly 
ejected from society ; yet the matter was hushed up, 
apparently because it was only an offence against the State. 
Had he stolen his churchwarden's spoons, a much less 
heinous matter, he would undoubtedly have found bimseK 
in the police court. So long as there is a large group of 
persons who find pleasure in ripping up the cushions of 
public carriages, in defacing public statues, in tearing down 
the hawthorn boshes in the parks, and in generally 
destroying what is intended for the convenience or pleasure 
of the whole community — above all, so long as the nu^ority of 
the community treat such offences lightly, so long it is hope- 
less to think of vastly extending the property of the State. 
Socialists have to inciilcate that spirit which woidd give 
offenders against the State short shrift and the nearest 
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lamp-poBt. Every citizen mnst learn to say with Louis XIV., 
L'itat c'est moi / The misfortime is that wealth * has become 
80 individualised since the Befonnation that the spirit of 
commuDal ownership is almost dead. That spirit, the joint 
responsibility for the Bafe$;nard of common wealth, is one of 
the most valuable factors of soeial stability, and the sooner 
we re-leam it, the better for car social welfiire. To preach 
a&esh this old conception of the State, so fruitful in the 
cities of ancient Q-reeoe and the towns of mediffival Germany, 
ought to be the primary educative mission of modem 
Socialism. If the welfare of society be the touchstone of 
moral action, then respect for the State — the State as ret 
publica, as commonweal — ought to be the most sacred 
principle of the new movement. 

Let us turn to the other fundamental of socialistic morality 
— the definition of moral conduct as socialised action — and, 
commonplace as the definition may eeem, inquire whether 
this, any more than respect for the State, is a currently accepted 
guide to conduct. I fear we can only answer in the negative. 
Whether we turn to practice or to theory, we shall find that 
the current notion of morality has reference to some absolute 
and, I venture to think, unintelligible code. It is rarely, if 
ever, based upon social wants as ascertained by past experience, 
or upon an accurate study of the tendencies of present 
social growth. We are very far indeed ftom recognising the 
momentous consequences which Ic^jcally flow from the 
abandonment of the Christian morahty and the Christian 
conception of life. Darwin has destroyed the old Ptolemaic 
system of the spiritual universa We can no longer r^^ard 
all creation as revolving about man as its central sun. We 
can no longer believe that the conduct of man is influencing 
the birth or destruction of worlds, or that bis ' salvation ' has 
any relation to the great physical laws which regulate cos< 
mical evolution. Man's morality has no bearing on the 

> It IiM become so entirely 'property.' Wbeu 'wealth' and 'goods' 
were fint lued to describe that state of material proaperity which is vwU 
and good for men, individual ownsishlp or property had not jet been 
evolred. 
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' infinite ' and the ' eternal,' but solely on bis own temporal 
wel&re. Surelf this Copemican view of human morality is 
one of the most obvious, the moat unassailable, and jet the 
most tevolutionary truths of our age. Yet how far we are 
&om acceptii^ it fully and Ic^^j t The whole parapher- 
nalia of Christian worship, with its complete perversion of 
the fundamental principles of hmuan conduct, and its deaden- 
ii^ effect upon human morals, is still spread far and wide 
over the land. Kay, what is even stUI more suggestive of 
our bondage to the Past is the &ct that a thinker, whose 
writii^ have perhaps done as mach to obscure — as they 
probably have to enlighten — the ideas of our century, finds the 
raison d'£tre of the oniverse in the absolute necessity that 
man should be provided with a field for moral action 1 Thus 
it is that Kant and the neo-Hegelian reconcilers have given a 
new lease of life to a falladous moral system by a process 
which is superficially rational. The influence of. this neo- 
scholasticism, not only on the church, but on many of our 
popular teachers, is a factor which it is hardly wise to dis- 
regard. That it should have taken considerable root in a 
rationalistic ^e proves how far the sociabetic basis of morality 
is from frank and umversal acceptance. 

At first sight the identification of morality and sociality 
may seem a principle that even our most conservative friends 
can accept "If this is all Socialism means, we also are 
Socialists," they say. " We too are desirous of improving the 
condition of the poor." Let them follow the doctrine into its 
consequences, however, and they will soon discover the cloven 
hoo£ They have not yet grasped that this view of life re- 
places that select body they term ' Society ' (does not that 
abuse of terms alone Mly condonn them ?) by the whole 
mass of the folk. It does not leave the wel&re of large 
sections of the community to the caprice of the few ; it takes 
as of right what they would tithe for charity ; it will inevit- 
ably touch not only their emotions, but their more sacred 
pockets; it sweeps away an anti-social class monopoly, and 
with it class-power. " You must either be working for the 
community, or leave it," is the ultimatum of the socialistic 
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moral code to each and to all No amoimt of conacienoe- 
monej BpeDt on the most ' philanthropic object ' can atone for 
indiyidnal idleneaa. The prc^:reB8 and wel&re of society 
demand for common use not only the stored labour of the 
past, but the labour-power of each existing individuaL With- 
out sharing in the social work of the present there shall be 
no part for yon in the goods of the present, or in the wealth 
garnered by our forefathers. The socialistic toe tingles with 
scarce restrainable impulse to eject in piecipitato fashion 
^m the human hive the many endowed idlers who with 
tnef&ble eC&ontery term themselves ' Society.' The member- 
ship of Society, the moral right to enjoy the &nits of social 
labour, can be based solely on the claim of contributing to 
the wel&re of Society in the present — to be still working, or 
to have worked while the stretch was there, physically or 
intellectually, for the maintenance, progress, or pleasure of 
our fellow- citizens. It is this fundamental conception of 
modem Socialism, with its ennobling of all forms of labour, 
which will revolntionise modem life, and, once accepted as 
morality, will cause all political measures to be examined 
&om a new standpoint. E^m morality Socialism will become 
a polity. It is a common accusation gainst Socialists that 
they are capable only of destructive criticism ; but it is surely 
of primary importance to cut away the old superstitions, the 
old mistaken notions of human conduct, to create a wide-felt 
want for a new basis of action, before any wooden and in- 
flexible system of social reconstruction is propounded. The 
time for constitution-mongers has not come, if, indeed, they 
are not always a bar to progress. We want at present to 
inculcate general principles, to teach new views of life. 
Society will reconstruct itself pari pasm with the spread of 
these new ideas ; the rate at which they will become current, 
while depending to some extent on the enei^ and enthnsi' 
asm of their propagators, will be chie£y influenced by the 
failure of the old economic system, owing to the sweeping 
industrial and commercial changes which are in progress, and 
by the failure of the old Christian morality, owing to the 
rapid growth of rational methods of thought. 
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" Educate your workpeople," cr; some of onr leading 
scientdBts, " if 70a wish to maintain a position among com- 
peting nations in the world-markets." A falser leason for 
education it ia hard to conceive, nnleaa our scientists are 
prepared to prove that social welfsire at home is impossible 
without successful huckstering abroad. It is worthy rather 
of the Lancashire cotton printer, who measaies national 
prosperity by the import of china-clay, than of the genuine 
scientist. Let us educate our workpeople to face the diffi- 
culties which onr society at home has to eQcouotw ; let us 
train them to value intdligent labour as a means, not an end, 
to grasp that the general progress of society here, the raising 
of the common standard of comfort and intelligence, is of the 
first importanca After all, restriction or removal of popu- 
lation may be a more efBcient aid to social progress than an 
endless rivahy with other nations in the monotonous labour of 
breeching the less civilised races of earth. 

If I interpret socialistic ideal at all correctly, it 
insists primmly on the moral need that each individual, 
aocordii^ to his powers, should work for the community. 
The man or woman who does not labour, but, owing to a 
traditional monopoly, is able to live on the labour of others, 
or the stored labour of the community — ^which indeed requires, 
as a rule, present labour to utilise it — ^will be treated as a 
moral leper. The moment the majority have adopted this 
code of morality — and the economic development, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the majority even at present 
do labour, will render its adoption rapid — then the legislation 
or measures of police, to be taken against the immoral and 
anti-social minority, will form the political realisation of 
Socialism. To some extent this political realisation of Socialism 
has already, although blindly and unconsciously, begun. 
Socialistic meaaurea, — the limitation of the privil^es of those 
who live on the labour-power of others, or on the stored 
labour of the past, — have become by no means an incon- 
spicuous feature of current legislation, and a feature which 
will yearly gain greater prominence. 

There may be differences of opinion as to how the elimins* 
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tion of idlers from the commtinity may best take place, but the 
majority of Socialista are ctoiTinced that, to destroy the private 
owseiship of the physical resonroes of Uie country and of the 
stored labour of the past — to socialise the land aod to sodaliae 
the means of production — are the only efficdeot and permanent 
means of restiaining idleness, and the resulting misdirection of 
the labour-power of the community. We believe that, by 
destroying the pecuniary {oivileges of birth, and the class 
exclusiveness of education, we shall in reality be removing a 
great bar to the survival, or rather to the pre-eminence, of tJie 
fittest. It is for the welfare of society that it should obtain 
&om all Tanks the best heads and the best hands as its 
directors and organisers. This can only be secured by giving 
equal edncational chances to all, by allowing no pecuniary 
handicapping in fovour of the feeble in mind or body. Here 
Sodalism is at one with modem Badicalism, and is certainly 
not opposed to the teachings of Evolution. 

At the same time Socialists are fully aware of the diffi- 
colties which lie in the realisation of their ideal, and the more 
reasonable are fully prepared to face, and duly weigh, the 
arguments which may be brought gainst them. I propose to 
devote the remainder of this paper to a brief considerati<m of 
some of the more important of these arguments, which I may 
state as follows : — 

(1) Socialism would destroy the rewards of successful 
competition, and so weaken the incentive to that individual 
energy, which is of such primary social value. 

(2) No government can be trusted to conduct fitly the 
vast task of organisation which Socialism would thrust 
upon it. 

(3) The proposed socialisation of land and of stored labour 
would destroy confidence, and check enterprise, to an extent 
which might have disaatrous effects on the conuutuiily long 
before the sociaLised State could be got into working order. 

(4) The increase of population would very soon render 
nugatory any benefit to be derived from the socialisation of 
surplus-labour. 

(5) There is no means of measuring the v^ue of an 
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individual's contribution to the labour -stock of the com- 
munity. 

Let ns take these objections in order ; all of them deserve 
very careful oonsideistion. 

(1) Socialigm would destroy the rewards of successful eom- 
ptHtion, and so ioeaken the inceritive to that iftdividuai energy, 
iohdeh is of such prvmary social value. 

If the result of socialistic reconstruction were to be the 
deadening of individual ene^j, it woiild undoubtedly not 
tend to the welfare of Society. But I believe that t^e 
importance of real incentive is folly recognised by all 
thinking Socialists, and that they would be the last to deny 
the social value of especially rewarding transcendent talent, 
or remarkable social ene^^. It is because the rewards at 
present givm to auch talent and enei^ are far more than 
sufBcient to achieve their end, are utterly unsuitable in 
character, and most frequently go to anti-social cunning 
rather than to real worth, that I am compelled to look upon 
these rewards of the present competitive system as little short 
of disastrons to the community. I hold that public dis- 
tinction, public gratitude, and State recognition, are the 
only suitable recompense, and at the same time are quite 
soEBcient incentive to individual energy. There is no 
necessity for endowing for an indefinite period the posterity 
of a valuable member of socdety with a possibility of complete 
idleness. Such rewards as laige grants of public money 
or land, perpetual pensions, or the acoiunulation by suc- 
ceasfiil industrial oi^anisers of stored labour or any other 
monopoly of the means of utilising existing labour-power, 
are neither necessary, nor are they conducive to the general 
welfare of society. These incentives did not produce an 
Albrecht Dtirer, a Newton, a Shakespeare, or a Watt, nor 
induce thran to do work of first-class social value. The 
opportunity of a free education, given by a sizarship at 
Trinity College, bad more to do with the mftTring of a 
Newton than all the rewards of the competitive system. It 
is the opportunity for self-development, the provision of a 
field for its activity, and some amount of social recognitiOD, 
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which are really needed to produce, and utilise, all forms of 
talent in the couunuiiity. The German trader will display as 
much energy, fertility of resource, aud downright hard work 
in making £500 a year as an English manuiacturer in 
clearing £50,000. I do not think any real danger to the 
incentiye to energy is involved in the socialisation of in- 
dustry, when Uteratnre, science, and art h&ve invariahly 
been found to thrive best with a miniroum of pecnniary 
honour, and a maximum of social recognition. The eohooLs 
of Athens and the Churches of the Middle Agee offer evidence 
enough on this point, while Galilei, at the height of his 
reputation, had to pa^ for the printing of the De Systemate 
Mwidi. 

Socialists assert that under a state-control of industry 
the rec(^nition of a new inventor by the State would be 
as great an inducement to enterprise as the idea of twenty 
per cent profit is held to be at present ; more especially will 
such honour have weight in the educated community of the 
future. No practical Socialist advocates in the present stage 
of human development an equal distribution of the profits 
of labour as advantageous to sodetj. He even rect^niseB 
the importance, if necessary, of distinguishing by physical 
rewards such enei^ and talent as are of great value to 
the community. He is willing to admit that any one who 
labours longer and better than another should reap a greater 
return, but that this return shall be in its nature con- 
sumable, not reproductive It must cot take the form of 
a permanent tax (rent, interest, etc) on the labour-power 
and labour-store of the community. The sociidiBation of 
all means of production would render this impossible. It is 
to the advantage of Society as a whole, when it has given 
equal educational chances to its members, that the better 
work should be encouraged by the better pay. The accept- 
ance of Socialism, in short, does not involve approval of the 
communistic principle of equalised distribution. It still 
leaves room for the socially healthy rivalry of individual 
workers, provided that rivalry does not i«sult, as in the present 
oompetitive form of industry, in the standard of life per- 
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manently remaining for the greafc mass of toilers very close 
to the point of bare sobeisteDce. 

(2) Ho government can be trusted to fitly conduct the vast 
tadc of organisation whick SooiaHsm would thrust upon it. 

This objection has very real weight, as there cannot be a 
doubt aboat the current distrust of all government under- 
takings. I have already referred to the disrepute into which 
the State executive has fJEtUen, and endeavoured to point out 
how serious a difficulty in the way of Socialism as polity is 
this want of confidenoe in the 3tat& Owing to the meagre 
education of our present democratic Electorate, to the intel- 
lectual and moral inferiority of the class of men who serve 
as politiciaDS, and to the resulting bad meaBures and wide- 
spread corruption — owing to the monopoly of wealth, which, 
placing time and opportunity tor political action in the 
hands of a class, fosters class-legislation — owing to these 
and other concomitant causes the State at present is dis- 
credited. It is the mission of Socialists to reintroduce the 
true conception of the State, to revivify respect for per- 
Boniiied Society ; to teach that the misappropriation of public 
property is the first of crimes, and that the mismanagement 
of public aSairs is a disgrace, which, like the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, can never be condoned. We must bring home 
to each citizen the feeling of the Athenian vine-dresaer, 
or the craftsman of the medisBval town. Such an educa- 
tional change can only be gradual ; but, on the other hand. 
Socialists neither strive tor, nor expect, any but a gradual 
assumption by the State of the means of production and 
the stored labour of the Past. I may point to the 
efBciency of the post-office in Germany and to the scientific 
perfection of the military organisation of the same country, 
especially the readiness of both to discover and adopt real 
advances, as evidence that the State can successfully under- 
take and direct great enterprises. Even in our own coantry, 
where faith in the State is much lower, it is difficult to 
believe that a large railway company woiild be less efficiently 
conducted if ita directors were State officials, liable to 
instant dismissal if failing in their duties, instead of being 
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private capitaliBtB Btrnggling to fill their own pockets. How 
oft«a is a false economy, or an anti-sodal lice of action, adopted 
with a view to immediate profit 7 ' Education is another of 
the vast enterprises which the State has often undertaken 
with the result of increased efBciency. It may be quite true 
that in JSngland there ia a tendency in the State-code to 
crystallise education, but even in this coontry, I firmly believe, 
our Eoard Schools are on the average more efficient than 
the private schools of the voluntary system.* What is 
wanted in matters educational, as in other State a&irs in 
our country, is their complete divorce from party politics. 
We must educate the Electorate to such a degree that it 
will not return stump-orators. This goal, I believe, will be 
more and more nearly reached as the children who have been 
educated in the State schools form a laiiger and larger part of 
the Electorate. There is not, I contend, any inherent im- 
possibility in the managemeut by the State of large under- 
takings ; the examples I have cited suffice to prove its poasi- 
bility. That many others have been only partially succeflsful 
can, I think, be accounted for by evils peculiar to our existing 
form of government, and its singular anomalies. Socialists, 
I cannot too often repeat, are not called upon to draw up 
any constitution for an ideal socialised State. Like any other 
party, they are quite justified in proposing a programme 
of immediately posmble legislative changes. Thqr believe 
that the realisation of their ideal will be very gradual, and 
that, to be really efficient, it must be to a lai^ extent tenta- 
tive ; the possibility of central oi^nisation, of organisation 
by counties, towns, or communes, are certainly matters for 

' It U worth whilB noting that it is through the Bnterprise of priy«to 
compAniaa that the Uvea of Londoners are enduigerod bj a network of ovtir- 
head telephone lines ; in London the State already carries its wir«s nndar- 
groniid. 

* The Qiria' Pnblio School Company has recently (1 887) testified to the Talae of 
OUT State system by the annonncement that the m^ority of their soholuships are 
aniiQBlly gained by girls whose pri^nary edncation is the work of Board Schools. 
This Oompanj has to some extent opened a path for the girl trom State achool 
to the University. How long will it be before boys have a like advantage f 
[This want is now to some extent supplied by the County Counoil Senior Scholar- 
ships ; unfortunately the method of selection seams to be very nnaatis&tctAiy in 
ita results.] 
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discussioii, but the comparative efficiency of each can be 
tested only by experience. As yet we have not even the 
lesultB of a comprehensive ayst^n of local government to 
goide oa, and any attempt to picture a fully-developed 
socialiBed conunonweal is, I hold, lumecessary and ill- 
advised. To demand it of Socialists is about as reasonable 
as it would have been to ask Jesus, the Ghriet, when 
propounding his new morality, to wait before he did so, 
and draw up a constitution for that World-Church, which 
was one day to include the Gentiles. There is little doubt 
that he would not have hit upon the historical development 
his teaching took in the Holy Catholic Church. He rightly 
left the matter to after ages, when councils and constitutions 
grat became neceaaary. Socialism may well do likewise ; it 
can content itself by showing that the State is not inherently 
incapable of organising industry, and, strong in ita convic- 
tion of the moral truth of the new movement, it can well 
leave the exact form of the socialised State to be worked 
out in the future. 

(3) The proposed aocialisation of land and qf stored labour 
will dettroy confide-nce, and cheek enterprise, to an extent whieh 
may have dimstrous effects on the community long before the 
socialised State can be got into working order. 

It is suggested that these disaetroua effecte will result 
from the existence of a strong political Socialist party, and 
the adoption of socialistic legislation. There might vety 
possibly, at first, be a partial feeling of insecurity, followed by 
some evil effects. At the same time any over-hasty phase of 
socialistic l^;islatioD would produce sufficient industrial dis- 
turbance to leact quickly upon the labour Electorate, and so 
upon the over-hasty legislator. It would tend to counteract 
itselt Socialists recognise the fact that aocialisation, for the 
sake of the worker himself, can only be comparatively slow, 
and will have as Car as possible to use and absorb all existing 
industrial enterprises and their management. Sevolntionary 
measures, which would paralyse the industry of the country, 
are simply impossible, because several millions of people wouU 
never submit to the starvation which a flew weeks of idleness 
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would inevitably produce ; indeed the stored labour of the 
commtmity would hardly last weeks. We look forward, then, 
to a gradual change, which will be accompanied by an educa- 
tion, not only of the artisan, but of the capitalistic claaa The 
Socialist has to teach that social approbation and public honour 
are worth more than pecuniary reward. The alteration of 
the standard of enjoyment from purely physical luxury to more 
intellectual forms of pleasure will do much to form a uew goal 
for ambition, and so very materially lessen the evil effects which, 
it is asserted, must result from limiting the profits of private 
enterprise and discoursing all monopoly of surplus-labour. 

(4) TTieincreaaeof populaiion will verff soon render nugatory 
any ben^t to he derived from the socialisation of surplus-labour. 

Hitherto I have assumed that the increased welfare of 
society, which Socialists hold would result from the socialisa- 
tion of the means of production and of stored labour, would be 
a permanent increase. Let us examine this question of per- 
manency a little more closely. At each epoch in any given 
community there is a certain amount of labour-power and a 
certain amount of stored labour. Socialists assert that it is 
for the general good of the community that this labour-power 
and this stored labour, after providing the necessaries of 
existence for the entire community, should then be utilised in 
raising the standard of comfort of the whole body, and not 
that of individual membera This application of what I term 
'surplus-labour' is prevented by the traditional or legal 
monopoly of individuals, which enables them to enforce upon 
the labourer a different application, namely, that after a low 
standard of comfort is provided for the masses, the surplus- 
labour shall be applied to indefinitely raising the standard of 
life of the monopolists themselves. The surplus enei^es of 
society are expended on the luxuries of the few. This condi- 
tion of afbirs would to a lat^ extent be destroyed by the 
State ownership of capital and the State direction of labour- 
power. The present monopolists would be driven to provide 
themselves, by labour of social value, with such pleasures as 
they could obtain as its equivalent. 

But, although I hold that the surplus-labour, thus 
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sociaUsed, would go at the present time a, long way towards 
increaaing the general comfort and pleasure of Society, I do 
not think this gain would be permanent, if the change were 
accompanied by an erer-incieaaing population. Up to a 
certain limit each increase of labour-power may raise, if social- 
istically oi^anised, the general staudud of comfort of a definite 
group of persons ; by which I understand a group living on a 
definite area, having definite internal resources, definite means 
of communication with the outside world, and a definite series 
of products to exchange with neighbouring groups. When 
this limit, which is essentially local and temporal, is once 
reached, each accession of hesh labour-power tends to lower 
the general standard of comfort, and ultimately to force it 
down to that bare level of subsistence at which the starvation 
check abruptly brings it up. It is this " limit to efScient 
population " which it is the duty of the statesman to discover, 
and to maintain, as fiir as possible, at each period of social 
growth. Eemoval of population, prohibition of immigration, 
and, if necessary, limitation of the number of births, are the 
means whereby the limit to efficient population may be 
approximately conserved. Does the existii^ organisation of 
Society regard this limit ? If not, would it be possible for a 
socialised Society to so do ? These are the questions which 
form the population problem, and demand our consideration. 
The Socialist of the market-place, who ignores them, places 
himself outside the field of useful discussion. We must 
recognise the problem ; and, when carefully investigated, it 
will be found to offer one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of Socialism with which I am acquainted. We may even say 
that Socialism is the logical outcome of the law of Malthus. 

Let us consider how the present ecomonic structure of 
sodety bears on the problem of population. To begin with, 
we find that there exists a small body of thinkers, who believe 
that much of the social misery of the present would be relieved, 
were we, instead of attempting to transform the present 
economic relation of capital and labour, to devote our energies 
to inducing the working-classes to limit their numbers. Such 
limitation, they hold, would, by increasing wages, raise the 
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BtaDdard of comfort, and so, to a great extent, effect what 
Socialists desire. The standard of comfort once raised woold 
be permanently maintained. To this I reply that, withont an 
extremely large and scarcely probable reduction in population, 
the standard thus raised would be far below what would be 
reached by the socialisation of surplus-labour, and that it 
would still leave untoached other anomaUee of claes-monopoly. 
Further, that there is absolutely no security that even sudi 
standard, if reached, could be maintained. Indeed it would be 
directly prejudicial to the capitalistic classes that it should be ; 
the export price of a commodity, depending largely on the cost 
of labour, would have to be lowered to the price fixed by that 
manu&cturing country where the staodard of life is lowest. 
The English trader woiild not only be unable to compete with 
his foreign rival, but, without protection, the home-markets 
would be flooded by the cheaper foreign ware. It cannot be 
to the interest of the monopolist dase that labour should be 
dear, and there is not the slightest possibility that, under our 
present system of production for profit, not for use, any 
attempt on the port of the workers for limitation of population 
will be effectual in raising the standard of Ufa The moment 
the standard of living here is sensibly higher than abroad, 
we have an invasion of foreign labour accustomed to a lower 
standard of life, or a reduction in the home demand for labour 
due to the impossibUity of exporting at the higher prices. 
Further, it is only natural that our capitalistic rulers should 
show no signs of hindering any foreign labour invasion, nay, 
they are often directly concerned in importing labour. We 
are periodically sickened with fsilse sentiment as to a &ee 
country, as to free trade in labour, and the like — sentiment 
which, in the mouths of the speakers, is not the outcome of a 
weil-thought-out social theory, but consciously or unconsciously 
takes its origin directly in the feelings of their pocket. Under 
a capitalistic form of Society the practical plutocracy which 
results will never hinder the importation of foreign labour 
with a lower standard of life ; it cannot for the sake of its 
own existence take any real steps to preserve the limit of 
efScient population. 
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It is one thing to limit population in order to maintain, 
another, to limit population in order to raise, an existing 
standard. The former is difEcult enough, the latter almost 
impossible, yet this latter is practically what the non- 
aociaUstic Malthusians propose The stuidard of life of a 
great proportion of the working-classes ia so near the bare 
level of subsistence, beneath which even the workhonse system 
does not allow it to fall, that there remains little to be main- 
tained by restraint ; the attempt to raise the standard 
requires, if it is to be effectual, united action on the part of so 
many, and is, under our present social regime, so extremely 
unlikely to be successful, that restraint is not calculated to 
evoke much sympathy. 

There is, indeed, little to induce the great mass of unskilled 
labourers to limi t their numbers, more especially if that limi- 
tation imply an abstinence from one of the few pleasures 
which lie within their reach ; a pleasure, too, which does not, 
lite drinking, appear immediaidy and directly to reduce the 
weekly pittance. But the line between skilled and unskilled 
labour is not so rigid that the amount of the latter does not 
sensibly affect the wage -standard of the former; if skilled 
labour is for a time highly paid, a new madiine will too often 
make it feel at once the whole weight of proletariat competi- 
tion. The restraint of the skilled working-class avails little, 
if there is no limitation of the proletariat, and if the capitalist 
is always seeking to lower wages, and so the standard of life, 
by the introduction of machinery. I think it is sufficiently 
clear that the limitation of population in the capitalistic 
oi^nisation of Society will hardly be attempted, and, if 
attempted, would not be successful. 

Let us now investigate the possibility of maintaining the 
limit of efBcient population in the socialistic organisation of 
the State. In the first place, by socialising surplus- labour 
the standard of comfort would be raised without having 
recourse to restraint as a meana Other than the merest 
physical pleasures would thus be placed within the reach of 
the worker ; this, in itself, would give him a standard worth 
maintaining, and tend to limit population. Moral restraint 
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hj men with Tational pleaaorea is &r more Illcely to be effec- 
tual than even a positive check in the present state of affairs. 
But while I believe that the moral check will oever in our 
present social organisation become usual, except in those 
classes whose standard of comfort is far above the level of 
bare subsistence, I am inclined to donht whether, under any 
form of Society, it will be adopted by the great mass of man- 
kind. We are dealing with one of the most imperious of the 
animal instincts of man, and it may well be questioned, not 
only whether such restraint is possible, but whether, having 
due i^;ard to the sanitary and social value of the instinct, it 
is adviaable to endeavour to restrain it. With the coming 
emancipation of women, and the approaching decay of our foreign 
trade, the problems of sex and of population will come more 
and more into the foreground. It is becoming of really urgent 
importance to discuss earnestly, scientifically, and from every 
possible standpoint, the difficulties which present themselves ; 
to calmly weigh all the theories which may be honestly 
propounded, and not to dismiss every discussion as both 
unpleasant and unfitting. The truly unpleasant and unfitting 
conduct is to be brought daily face to face with these great 
race-problems, and yet daily to ignore their existence, and 
to condemn all, however earnest, consideration of them as 
obscene and unprofitable. Tet this has been essentially the 
spirit of our modem social and political leadera They have 
denied that these problems which are uppermost in fJEict and 
thought have any existence, and those who would meet the 
difSculties of the labouring classes have been professionally 
reproved, socially ostracised, or legally silenced. There was 
a time when any discussion of the population problem was 
repressed ; time was when even mention of the moral restraint 
of the disciples of Malthus was tabooed; the time is still 
when Neo-Maltbusianism is treated as outside the field of 
legitimate dtscussiou. Far be it from me to assert that Neo- 
Malthusianiam will solve the problem ; ' but of this one thing 
I f^ certain that the problem will grow more and more 

' [ActDsIlj, I believe that any doctrine of reatraint which does not distin- 
gDiah Mtweeu the fit and the unlit ia a grore national danger.] 
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oj^nt, and that society wiU have to face and to Bolve it in 
one way oi another. No amount of hypocrisy will suffice to 
hide its existence, and, if we are wise, we shaU consider^ 
while there is time, any solution which may be propounded 
in all its bearings, physiolf^cal and social We cannot 
afford to reject any possible solution till we are acientifically 
convinced that it must be anti-social in its results. 

The apparent horror with which any discussion of this 
matter has been met is, I fear, to no little extent due to our 
present economical conditions. The same ultimate feelii^ of 
pocket, which, to some extent perhaps unconsciously, demands 
free trade in labour, demands also the repression of all &ee 
discussion of this great race difficulty. For the same reason 
that it is not to the interest of our modem plutocracy that 
the w^es of labour should be high, for this reason we 
cannot hope, under the existing state of afbirs, for any solution 
of the complex problem of population. It is because, with a 
socialisation of surplus-labour, there would cease to be a 
class interested in the lowness of wages, that we trust to 
Socialism for a thorough and earnest investigation of the 
problems of sex. We are Socialists, because we believe that 
Socialism alone will have the coon^ to find a satisfactory 
solution. It alone can raise the standard of comfort to such 
a height that the worker will be able to procure other than 
the merest physical pleasures ; so long as he is tied down to 
the bare means of subsistence it is idle, unreasonable, and 
even impertinent, to suggest that he should renounce his' one 
unpaid-for excitement. Under Socialism alone shall we be 
able to confine the importation of foreign labour to those few 
skilled artizans who have really something to teach our own 
workers. Under Socialism alone will it be possible to reap 
the advant^es of any limit of population, because one class 
will not be interestol in the over-production of another. 
Then only will it be possible to consider dispassionately, and 
without the suspicion of class bias, all the difficulties of the 
problem. With the socialisation of surplus-labour it will be 
to the interest of the whole community to maintain its labour- 
power at that amount which gives the greatest surplus value, 
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to discover and maintain the limit of efficient population. 
Indeed, the socialistic seems the only foim of community 
which can morally demand, and, if Deceseary, legally enforce, 
restraint of some kind upon its members. 

Thus the possibility of meeting and solving the population 
problem is seen to be closely connected with the socialisation 
of surplus-labour. Sut the possibility of the continued exist- 
ence of Socialism depends, as was long ago remarked by 
John Stuart Mill, on the solution of this very population 
problem.' 

(5) There is 7k> means of measuring an individuals eon- 
tribution to the labouT stock of the com/munitt/. 

We have seen that it is a fundamental principle of the new 
moral code that each individual shall undertake labour of 
social value, that is, not merely labour, but labour which is 
really useful to the community. The reward of any individual 
is to depend on the quality and quantity of the labour which 
he has contributed to the common stock. It is needful, 
therefore, that there should be some general equality, some 
practical coincidence, between this reward and the service 
rendered to the community. Putting aside the labour of direc- 
tion, education, and amusement, which requires special valuation, 
the reward of productive labour has in some manner to be 
made proportionate to the amount of production. Sy the 
consumption of certain quantities of stored labour and of 
labour-power a commodity is produced, and placed at the 
disposal of the community. The utility of this commodity 
to the community is to be in some manner equated to the 
sacrifice of the individual, to the labour-power which he has 
usefully expended. The measurement of value by useful 
labour is the idea which naturally suggests itself. Protest 
as the orthodox economists may, it is useful labour, which, I 
firmly believe, can be the only moral, that is, socially advan- 
tageous, basis of exchange. Without attempting, in the 
brief space I have still at my disposal, any analysis of Karl 
Marx's theory of value, still less entering upon its defence, 
it yet may be profitable to inquire briefly whether even the 
^ PelUioal Ecommy (PeopU'a Edition), p. 326. 
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admissions of its critics do Dot lead us to the same conclu- 
sions as the great economist draws from his theory ; whether 
these admissions, indeed, are not sufficient to justify us in 
assuming that useful labour can be made a reasonable basis 
of exchange. A criticism of Marx which has met with the 
approval of some of our orthodox economists, and which is 
certainly lucid, if it be not unanswerable, is that published 
by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed in To-Day (October, 1884). I propose 
to refer to it in the following remarks. The really important 
features of Marx's theory are : 

(1) That the cost of labour-power (say for one day) to 
the capitalist, when measured in labour-power, is less than 
the amount of labour put into the commodities produced 
by that labour-power in the sama time (one day). 

(2) That the exchange-value of a commodity is determined 
by the average labour required for its production. 

(3) That the difference between the cost of labour-power 
in labour-power, and the exchange-value of the commodity 
produced, the surplus value in Marx's theory (or, what it is 
perhaps better to term the output of surplus -labour), goes 
into the pocket of the capitalist. 

The first point wiU probably be admitted, as well as the 
third, if for a moment we use the word surplus-labour, and 
do not complicate matters by identifying it at present with 
surplus' value. These conclusions are, indeed, forced upon 
us if we take the total result of the labour of the industrial 
classes. This labour is not only sufficient to procture or 
prepare the hare necessaries of life for those classes, and 
such measure of comfort as they enjoy ii.e. the cost of 
labour-power in terms of labour-power), but at the same 
time it provides the monopolist class with every imf^inable 
luxury and convenience which their fancy demands, or their 
control of labour-power will extend to {i.e. the surplus-labour 
is monopolised). It is obvious that there is a vast amount of 
such surplus-labour, the results of which are either stored for 
future use, or at once consumed as luxuries by the monopolists 
themselves. The monopoly, as opposed to the socialisation, 
of this surplus -labour is the great economic fact of our 
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consumed in their production. It is sufficient if such labour 
can, in all ordinary cases, and with the approximation really 
sufficient in practical life, be taken as a measure of their value. 
Socialism insists that in the relation of the individual to the 
community the amount and quality of his contribution to the 
labour-stock can fairly be taken as a measure of his reward, 
since this contribution has practically a definite exchange- 
value in terms of all ordinary manufiu^tured articles. It ie 
this coincidence between the labour, or social value of an 
individual and the exchange-value of wares, which ia destined 
to introduce the moral element into the industrial system of 
the future. It suggests how Society can be as safely, and ae 
reasonably based upon labour, upon the social energy of its 
members, as upon the individual ownership of wealth, the 
monopoly by a few of the surplus-labour of the whole com- 
munity. 

I have endeavoured to give in this paper a brief sketch 
of the arguments with which, as it seems to me, a rational 
Socialist may meet some of the principal objections raised to 
the gradual reconstruction of society on Socialistic lines. But 
such arguments will undoubtedly have far less weight in the 
minds of our opponents than the stubborn logic of fact, than 
those inexorable economic changes which the most obstinately 
conservative temperament must at last recognise to be steadily 
taking place, ever in the direction of socialisation. No appeal 
to human or divine power, no custom or tradition, will check 
the forces which are remoulding the wants and ideas o£ 
human societies. They stand outside us ; we can investigate, 
understand, and follow, but we cannot control There are 
some who interpret these changes as a national decadence, and 
accordingly paint the future in the blackest colours. They 
find the old religious notions toppling down like the old 
mediaeval churches ; they do not see that both alike are worn 
out, and they woxJd restore where they ought to rebuild. 
Finding the old conceptions of morality, social and sexual, in 
which they have been reared, unworkable in the present, they 
ory that there is no light, when, if they were couched for the 
cataract of prejudice, they could scarce &ice the gleams of the 
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sun. Od the other hand, the Socialist finds in the moral and 
economic changes in progress the development of mankiiid to 
a fuller enjoyment of life, the substitution for saperstition of a 
faith iu knowledge, the replacement of a worship of the un- 
knowable by B reverence for concrete Society as embodied in 
the State. The Sooialiet teaches that the aim of industry is not 
in the first place supremacy in the world-markets, but is the 
general welfare of the community, as evidenced by the raising of 
the general standard of physical comfort and intellectual develop- 
ment. Viewed from this standpoint, the changes which we see 
in progress, bring a feeling of unmixed satisfaction, and throw 
open a field of healthy social work and fruitful thought to all 
who would partake of that activity which is the joy of life. 
So tax from our age being an age of stagnation, or of decadence, 
it is an age of greater movements than have been witnessed 
since the sixteenth century, and it is in our own country that 
two at least of these movements will more immediately bear 
&uit, and most powerfully influence the development of the 
rest of mankind. On the one hand to work out the emanci- 
pation of women will be one of the gravest tasks, replete wiUi 
the most far-reaching consequences, that England has ever 
taken upon herselil On the other hand we have received 
Socialism from France and Germany as an ideal of Utopian 
dreamers, we must strive to return it to them as a political 
possibility, not as a blind protest of suffering toilers, but as a 
workable social polity. 
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In the course of last 7ear there was a great deal of discus- 
aion in the newspapers — and out of them — concerning the 
dwellings of the so-called ' poor.' Numerous philanthiopical 
people wrote letters and articles describing the extreme misery 
and unhealthy condition of man; of otu; London courts and 
alleys. The Prince of Wales got up in the House of Lords 
and remarked that he had visited several of the most wretched 
slums in the Holbora district, and found them " very deplor- 
able indeed" The whole subject seemed an excellent one out 
of which to make political capital The leader of the 
Conservatives wrote an article in a Tory m^azioe on 

' This leotora was originall; delivered in Febniuy 1684 to a Depttord 
working-men's olnb. It hoa ainca be«a twice printed aa a pamphlst. The 
following dedicatory note to the fiist edition nuf mre to eipl^ its otqect and 
its limitationa : — 

To E. C. 

Thii lectuie hae been jainted jnat aa it was delivered. Yon woold have 
widied it okreftiUy revised. Other labour has hindered mj tonching it, and it 
now seems better to let its homely language stand. It was addreaaed to aimple 
folk ; had it been intended for a middle-class andience it would have adopted ft 
more logical, but nndoubtedly harsher tone. The aelfishnese of the ' npper ' 
olasses arises to a great extent from ignorance, but these are times in which eoeh 
ignorance itself is criminal. The object of tliis pamphlet will be fnlfilled ehoold 
it bring home even to one or tvro that truth which I have learned &om yea, 
namely — that the higher Sooialiem of oar time does not strive for a mere 
politiul reoTpmisation, it is labouring for a moral renascence. E. P. 

Iknkk Txhplb, CkrMmat Ex, 1884. 
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the dwellings of the pooi. He told us that things are 
much better in the couutiy than they are in the towns, 
that the great landlords look after the housing of the 
agricultural labourers. It is the employers of labour, the 
capitalists, who are at fault. Thet ought to provide proper 
dwellings for their workpeople. This was the opinion of 
Lord Salishaiy, a great owner of land. But the Conservativea 
having come forward as the friends of the working-man, it 
seemed impossible, with a view to future elections, to let the 
matter rest there. Accordingly, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, a 
Badical leader and capitalist, wrote another article in a 
Liberal magazine, to show that it is no business whatever of 
the employers of labour to look after the housing of their 
workpeopla It is the duty of the owner of the land to see 
that decent housea are built upon it. In other words, the 
only men who under our present social regime could make 
vast improvements, threw the responsibility off their own 
shoulders. " Very deplorable indeed," said Lord Salisbury, 
" but of course not the landlord's fault ; why does not that 
greedy fellow, the capitalist, look after his workpeople ? " 
" Nothing could be more wretched ; I am sure it will lead to 
a revolution," ejaculated Mr. Chamberlain, " but, of coarse, 
it has nothing to do with the capitalist ; why does not that 
idle person, that absolutely useless landlord, btiild more decent 
houses ? " Then the landlord and capitalist smiled in their 
sleeves, and agreed that it would be well to appoint a Koyal 
Commission, which meant, that after a certain amount of 
philanthropic twaddle and a wide sea of political froth, the 
whole matter would end in nothing, or an absolutely fruitless 
Act of Parliament.^ Any change would have to be made at 
the cost of either the landlord or the capitalist, or of both, and 
whether we like it or not, it is these two who now practicfdly 
govern this country. They are not likely to empty their 
pockets for our benefit. It is generally known how strong 
the interest of the landlords is in both Houses of Parliament, 
hut this is comparatively small when we measure the interests 

' [SiztMH ye»ra aftenraida we see th>t it hu ended in nothing of the least 
practical value.] 
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of the capitalists. You will be sarprised, if you iovestigate 
the matter, to fiod the large proportion of the House of 
Commons which represents the inter^ta of capital. The 
number of members of that House who are themselves 
employers of labour, who are connected with great com- 
mercial interests, who are chairmen or directora of large 
capitalistic companies, or who in some other way are 
representatives of capital (as well as of their constituents) is 
quite astounding. It ifi said that one large railway company 
^one could muster forty votes on a division ; while the railway 
interests, if combined, might form a coalition which, in 
conceivable cases, would be of extreme danger to the Stata 
I have merely touched upon this matter to remind you how 
thoroughly we are governed in this country by a class. The 
government of this country lb not in the hands of the people. 
It is mere self-deception for us to suppose that all classes 
have a voice in the management of our afEairs. The 
educative class (the class which laboura with its head) and the 
productive class (the class which labours with its hands) have 
little or no real influence in the House of Commons. The 
governing class is the class of wealth, in both its branches 
— owners of land and owners of capital This class naturally 
governs in its own interests, and the iutereets of wealth are 
what we must seek for would we understand the motive for 
any particular form of foreign or domestic policy on the part 
of either great State party. 

It may strike you that I have wandered very Ear from the 
topic with which I started, namely, the dwellings of the 
poor, but I wanted to point out to you, by a practical example, 
why it LB very unlikely that a reform, urgently needed by one 
dass of the community, will be carried out efficiently by 
another, a governing class, when that reform must be paid for 
out of the latter'a pockets. Confirmation of this view may 
be drawn tmm the &ct that the governing class pretend to 
have discovered first in 1884, that the poor are badly housed. 
There is something almost laughable in all the pother lately 
raised about the housii^ of the poor. So for as my own 
experience goes — and I would ask if it is not a fact — the 
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poor are not worse housed in 1884 than the; were in 1874. 
The evil is one of very old standing. It waa crying out for 
reform ten years ago, twenty years ago, forty years t^o. 
More than forty years ago — in 1842 — there was a report 
issued by a " Commission on the sanitary condition of the 
labouring popnlation of Great Britain." The descriptions 
there given are of a precisely similar character to what was 
recently put before the public in the little tract entitled The 
Bitter Cry of Outeatt London. In that report we hear of 
40,000 people in Liverpool alone living in cellars underground. 
We are told that the annual number of deaths from fever, 
generated by uncleanliness and overcrowding in the dwellings 
of the poor, was then in England and Wales double the 
number of persons killed in the battle of Waterloo. We 
hear of streets without drainage, of workshops without 
ventilation, and of ten to twenty people sleeping in the same 
room, often five in s bed and rarely with any regard to sex. 
The whole essence of that report went to show that, owing 
to the great capitalistic industries, the working classes, if 
they had not become poorer, had become more demoralised. 
They had been forced to crowd together, and occupy unhealthy 
and often ruinous dwellings. The governing class and the 
public authorities scarcely troubled themselves about the 
matter, but treated the working classea as machines rather 
than as men. We see then that precisely the same evil 
was crying as loudly for remedy in 1842 as it cries now in 
1884. We ask: Why has there been no remedy applied during 
all these years ? There can only be two answers to that 
qoeetion : either no remedy is possible, or else those in whose 
power the remedy lies refuse to apply it.' 

Is no remedy possible ? A thoughtful Conservative recently 
stated that although he recognised the misery of the 
poorer members of the working classes, he still held no 
remedy was possible. The misery might become so intense 
that an outbreak would result ; still, when the outbreak 
was over, matters would sink back into their old course. 

' ' Appljiog a T«nied; ' connotes mora than poanng a Pnblk Health Act It 
meaoa forcing Tcetriea and local boards to cany out its spirit 
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There must be poor, and the poor would be miserable.^ No 
violeDt revolution, no peaceful reform, could permanently 
benefit the poorer cI&sb of toilera It was, so to speak, a 
law of nature (if not of Qod) that society should have a basis 
of misery. Siitory proved this to he always the case. 

It is to this latter phrase I want to call your attention — 
History proved this to he always the com. Our Conservative 
friend was distinctly right in his method when he appealed to 
history. That is peculiarly the method which ought to be 
used in the solution of all social and political problems. 
It is of the utmost importance to induce the working classes 
to study social and political problems from the historical 
standpoint. Let us listen to no emotional appeals, nor to 
the mere talk of rival pohtical agitatora Let us endeavour, 
if possible, to see how like problems have been treated 
by other peoples in other ages, and with what measure of 
success. The study of history is, I am awaie, extremely 
difBcult, because the popular history books tell us only of 
wars and of kings, and very little of the real life of the 
people — how they worked, how they were fed, and how they 
were housed. But the real mission of history is to tell us 
how the great mass of the people toiled and lived ; to tell us 
of their pleasure, and of their misery. That is the only 
history that can help us in social problems. Does, then, 
history tell us that there always has been, and therefore 
always must be, a large amount of misery at the basis of 
society ? The question is one really of statistics, and ex- 
tremely difficult to answer ; but, after some investigation, I 
must state that I have come to a conclusion totally different 
from that of our Conservative friend. I admit, in the words 
of the man who worked for the poor in Galilee, that at all 
times and places " the poor ye have always with you" ; but the 
amount of poverty, as well as the d^ree of misery attending 
it, have varied immensely. I have made special investigation 
of the condition of the artisan class in Germany some three 
to four hundred years ago, and do not hesitate to assert that 
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aDythiug like the coodition of the courts and dwellings of 
poorer LoodoQ was then totally unknown. If this be true, 
the argument from history is false. The artisan claas haa 
occupied a firmer and more substantial position in times gone 
by than it at present occupies. If it has sunk in the scale of 
comfort, it can certainly rise. In other words, a remedy for 
the present state of things does aeem to me possibla Shoold 
any of you want to know why the working olasBes were better 
ofT four hundred years ago than they are at present, I must 
state it as my own opinion, that it was due to a better social 
system. The social system of those old towns, so far as the 
workman was concerned, depended on his guild, while the 
political system was based as a rule upon the combined guilds. 
Thus the ttnion which organised the craftsmen and their 
work, which also brought them together for social purposes, 
was practically the same as that which directed the municipal 
government of their city. If you would exactly understand 
what that means, you must suppose the trades unions of to- 
day to have a large share in the government of London. If 
they had, how long do you think the dwellings of the poor 
would remain what they are ? Do you believe the evil would 
remain another forty years? or that in 1924 it would be 
necessary to shuffle out of immediate action by appointing 
another Royal Commission ? 

Ab I have said, the guilds of working men had originally 
a lai^ share in municipal government. The City guilds, as 
you know, are still very wealthy bodies, and have great 
influence in the City. This is all that remains in London of 
the old system of working-ihen's guilds taking a part in the 
man^ement of the City's affairs. 

In old days, then, the labouring classes were united in 
guilds, and these guilds had a considerable share in local 
government The social and political system was thus, to 
some extent, based upon labour. Such an organisation of 
society we call socialistic. The workmen of four hundred years 
ago were better off than are the workmen of to-day, because 
the old institutions were more socialistic; in other words, 
society was organised rather on the basis of labour than on the 
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basis of wealth. A society based upon wealth, since it grants 
power and place to the ownere of aomething which is now in 
the hands of a few individuals, ma,j be termed individiwlistie. 
To-day we live in an individualistic state. I believe the 
workman of four hundred years i^o was better off than his 
fellow now, because he formed part of a socialistic rather than 
an individualistic system. I believe a remedy possible for the 
present state of afi^irs, because history seems to teach us that 
the artisan has a firmer and happier position under a socialism 
than under an individualism. It also teaches us that some 
forms of socialism have existed in the past, and may therefore be 
possible in the present or in the future. I hold, and I would ask 
you to believe with me, that a remedy is possible. If it is, we 
are thrown back on the alternative that the governing class 
has refused or neglected to apply it. We have seen that the 
evil did not arise, or did not accumulate to such an extent, 
where society was partly baaed upon labour; we are, there- 
fore, forced to the probable conclusion, that the evil has 
arisen, and continues to subsist, because our social and 
political system is based upon wealth rather than upon labour 
— because we live under an individualism rather than under 
a socialism. It is the &alt of our present social system, and 
not a law of history, that the toilers should be condemned to 
extreme misery and poverty. 

We have now to consider the following questions : — What 
do we mean by labour and a social system based upon lahowr t 
By what means can we attempt to convert a system based 
upon wealth to one based upon labour ; in other words, how 
shall we proceed to convert our present individualism into a 
socialism 7 Under the latter question it will be necessary to 
include the consideration of the attitude which the artisan class 
should itself take with regard to organisations for socialistic 
change, and how it should endeavour to take political action, 
especially with regard to the two great capitalistic parties. 

Let me first endeavour to explain what I understand by 
labour. You may im^ine at first, perhaps, that I refer only 
to labour of the hand — such labour aa is required to make a 
pair of boots or turn a lathe. But I conceive labour to be 
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somethiog of far wider extent than this. I hold the term to 
include all work, whether work of the head or of the hand, 
which IB needful or profitable to the community at large. The 
man who puts cai^ into a ehip is no more or less a labourer 
than the captain who directs her course across the ocean ; 
nor is either of them more of a labourer than the matbema- 
tioian or astronomer whose calculations and obeervations 
enable the captain to know which direction he shall take when 
he is many hundred miles &om land. The shoemaker or the 
postman are no more labourers than the clerk who sits in a 
merchant's ofGce or the judge who sits on the bench. The 
schoolmaster, the writer, and the actor are all true labourers. 
In some cases they may be overpaid ; in many they are 
underpaid Men of wealth have been known to pay the 
governess who teaches their children less than tbay pay their 
cook, and to treat her with infinitely less respect. I have laid 
stress on the importance of labour of the head, because I 
have met with certain working men who believed nothing but 
labour of the hand could have any value; that all but labourers 
with the band were idlers. You have doubtless heard of the 
victory gained last year by English troops in E^ypt. Now, 
bow do you suppose that victory was gained ? Were the 
English soldiers a bit braver than the Arabs ? Were tb^ 
stronger ? Not in the least. They won the victory because 
they were better disciplined, because they had better weapons, 
— shortly, because what we may term their organisation was 
better. That organisation was due to labour of the head. 
Now, what happened in Egypt is going on in the world at 
la^ every day. It is not always the stronger, but the 
better organised, the better educated man who goes ahead. 
What is true of individual men is true of nations. The 
better organised, the better educated nation is victorious in 
the battle of life. We English have been so successful 
because we were wall oi^nised, because we were better 
educated than the Egyptians, Zulus, and other races we have 
conquered. You must never forget how much of that 
organisation, that education, is due to labourers with the 
head. Some of you may be indifferent to the great empire of 
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England, to this superiority of EaglisttmeD, but let me assure 
you that, small as in some caaes is the comfort of the English 
working classes, it is od the aver^^ large compared with 
that of an inferior race — compared, say, with the abject 
condition of the Egyptian peasant. I want, if possible, to point 
out to you the need for sympathy between labour of all kinds 
— that labourers with the hand and labonrers with the head 
are mutually dependent. They are both true labourers as 
opposed to the idlers — the drones, who, by some chanoe 
having a monopoly of wealth, live on the labour of others. 
I would say to every man — " Friend, what is your calling, 
what are you doing for society at large ? Are you making 
its shoes, are you teaching its children, are you helping to 
maintain order and forward its business 7 If you are follow- 
ing none of these occupations, are you relieving its work hoars 
by ministering to its play ? Do you bring pleasure to the 
people as an actor, a writer, or an artist ? If you are doing 
none of these, if you are simply a possessor of wealth, 
struggling to amuse yoniself and pass through life for your 
own pleasure, then — why, then, you are not wanted here, and 
the sooner you clear out, bag and baggage, the better for us — 
and perhaps for yourself." Do yon grasp now the s^:nificance 
of a society based upon labour ? The possessor of wealth, 
simply because he has wealth, would have no place in such 
a society. The workers would remove him even as the 
worker bees eject the drone from their hive. 

Society ought to be one vast guild of labourers — workers 
with the head and workers with the hand ; and so organised 
there would be no place in it for those who merely live on the 
work of others. In a political or social system based upon 
labour nobody on the mere ground of wealth could lay claim 
to power. How far we are at present from such a Socialism 
may he best grasped by noting that wealth has now almost 
all political and social power; labour may have the name 
but has little or none of the reality. 

We have now reached what I conceive to be the funda- 
mental axiom of Socialism. Society must be organised on the 
basis of labour, and therefore political power, the power of 
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organiBmg, must be in the haitds of labour. That labour, as 
I have eudeavoured to impreaa upon you, is of two kinds. 
There is labour of the hand, which provides necessaries for 
all society ; there is labour of the head, which produces all 
that we term progress, and enables any individual society to 
maintain its place in the battle of life — the labour which 
educates and oi^msea I have come across a tendency in 
some workers with the hand to suppose all folk beside them- 
selves to be idlers, social drones, supported by their work. 
I admit that the great mass of idlers are in what are termed 
the ' upper and middle classes of society.' But this arises 
from the fact that, society being graduated solely according 
to wealth, the people with the most money, the richest and 
the idlest, of course take their place in these viciously named 
' upper classes.' In a labowr scale they would naturally appear 
at the very bottom, and form ' the dregs of population.' It 
is true the labourer with the head is, as a rule, better clothed, 
housed, and fed than the labourer with the hand, but this 
often arisee from the tact that he is also a capitalist. Still, 
if the labourer with the head, whose labour is his sole source 
of livelihood, is better clothed, housed, and fed than the 
artisan, it does not show that in all cases he is earning more 
than his' due ; on the contrary, it may denote that the artisan 
is earning far less than his dua The difTerence, in fact, often 
represents the work which goes to support the drones of our 
present social system. 

At this point I reach what I conceive to be the second 
great axiom of true Socialism. Ml forms of labour are equally 
honov/raUe. No form of labour which is necessary for society 
can disgrace the man who undertakes it, or place him in a 
lower social grade than any other kind of work. Let us look 
at this point somewhat more closely, as it is of the first 
importance. So long as the worker looks upon hia work as 
merely work for himself — considers it only as a means to hit 
own subsistence, and values it only as it satisfies h4s own 
wants, so long one form of work will be more degrading than 
another. To shovel mud into a cart will be a lower form of 
work than to make a pair of shoes, and to make shoes will 
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not be Buch bigh-clasa labour as to direct a factory. Bat 
there is another way of r^arding work, in which all fomiB 
of real labour appear of equal value, viz., when the labourer 
looks at his work, not with r^ard to himself, but with regard 
to society at lai^e. Let him consider his work as something 
necessary for society, as a condition of its existence, and then 
all gradations vanish. It is quite as necessary for societ? that 
its mud should be cleared &om the streets, as it is that it 
should have shoes, or that its factories should be directed 
Once let the workman recognise that his labour is needful for 
society, and, whatever its character, it becomes honourable at 
once. Iq other words, &om the social standpoint all lahovr 
is eguaXly honowraUe. We might even go so far as to assert 
that the more irksome forms of labour are the more honour- 
able, because they involve the greater personal sacrifice for 
the need of society. Once let this second axiom of true 
Socialism be recognised — the equality of every form of 
labour — and all the vicious distinctions of caste, the false 
lines which society has drawn between one class of workers 
and another, must disappear. The degradation of labour 
must cease. Once admit that labour, though diflering in 
kind, as the shoemaker's from the blacksmith's, is eqaal in 
degree, and all class barriers are broken down. Thiu, in a 
sodalistic state, or in a society baaed upon labour, there can 
clearly be no difference of class. All labourers, whether of the 
hand or the head, must meet on equal terms ; they are alike 
needful to society ; their value will depend only on the fitness 
and the energy with which they perform their particular duties. 
Before leaving this subject of labour there is one point, 
however, which must he noticed. I have said that all forms 
of labour are equally honourable, because we may r^ard 
them as equally necessary for society. But still the effect on 
the individual of various kinds of labour will be different. 
The man who spends his whole day in shovelling up mud will 
hardly be as intelligent as the shoemaker or the engineer. 
His labour does not call for the same exercise of intelligence, 
nor draw out his Ingenuity to the same extent. Thus, although 
his labour is equally honourable, it has not such a good in- 
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fluence on the man bimself. Hence the hoorB of labour in 
each occupationB ought to be as abort aa poesible ; sufficient 
leisure ought to be given to those engaged in the more 
mechanical and disagreeable forms of toil to elevate and 
improve themselves apart from their work. When we admit 
that all labour is equally honourable, and therefore deserving 
of equal wage, then to educate the labourer will not lead him 
to despise his work. It will only lead bim to appreciate and 
enjoy more fully his leisure. This question of leisure is a 
matter of the utmost importance. We hear much of the 
demand for shorter hours of labour ; but how is the increased 
spare time to be employed ? Many a toil^ looks with envy 
upon the extravagant luzujy of the wealthy, and not un- 
naturally cries : " What right have yon to enjoy all this, 
while I can hardly procure the neceasariea of life ? " But 
there is a matter for which I could wish the working clasaes 
would envy the wealthy even more than they might leaBonably 
do for their physical luxury — namely, their power to procure 
education. There is to me something unanswerable in the 
cry which the workman might raise against the wealthy : 
" What right have you to be educated, while I am ignorant ? " 
Far more unanswerable than the cry — " What right have you 
to be rich while I am poor ? " I could wish a cry for educa- 
tion might arise from the toilers as the cry for bread went 
up in the forties. It is the one thing which would render an 
increase of leisure really valuable to the workers; which 
would enable them to guide themselves, and assist society, 
through the dangerous storms which seem likely to gather in 
the near future. Leisure employed in education, in self 
improvement, seems to me the only means by which the 
difference in character between various forms of labour can 
be equalised. This is a matter in which the labourers with 
the head can practically assist those with the hand. Let the 
two again unite for that mutual assistance which is so 
necessary, if between them they are to reorganise society into 
one vast guild of labour. 

If we pass for a moment from the possibilities of the 
present to those of a more distant future, we might conceive 
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the labourers with the hand to attain Bach a degree of 
education that workers of both kinda might be fused togethsr. 
The same man might labour with hie pen in the morning and 
with his shovel after mid-day. That, I think, would be the 
ideal existence in which society, as an entire body, would 
progress at the greatest possible rate. I have endeavoured, 
then, to lay before you what I understand by labour ; how 
all true labour is equally honourable and deserving of an 
equal wage. If many of the anomalies and much of the 
misery of our present state of society would disappear, were 
it organised on a socialistic or labour basis, it becomes 
necessary to consider in what manner the labour basis differs 
&om, and is opposed to, the present basis of wealth. 

In order to illustrate what the present basis of wealth 
means, let me put to you a hypothetical case. Let us suppose 
three men on an island separated from the rest of the world. 
We will also suppose that there is a sufficient supply of seed, 
ploughs, and generally of c^icultural necessaries. If, now, 
one of the three men were to assert that the island, the 
seed, and the ploughs belonged to him, and his two comrades 
for some reason — or want of reason — accepted his assertion, 
let us trace what would follow. Obviously, he would have 
an entire monopoly of all the means of sustaining life 
on the island. He could part with them at whatever rate 
he pleased, and could insist upon the produce of all the 
labour-power which it would be possible to extract from 
these two men, in return for supplying them with the barest 
necessities of existence. Se would naturally do nothing ; 
they would till the ground with his implemente, and sow his 
seed and store it in his barn. After this be might employ 
them in work tending to increase his luxuries, in providing 
him with as fine a house and as easy furniture as they 
were capable of producing. He would probably allow them 
to build themselves shanties as protection from the weather, 
and grant them sufBcient food to sustain life. All their time, 
after providing these necessaries for themselves, would be 
devoted to his service. He would be landlord and capitalist, 
having a complete monopoly of wealth. He could practically 
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treat the other two men aa slaves. Let us somewhat extend 
our example, and suppose this relation to bold between the 
one man and a considerable number of men on the island 
llten it might be really advantageous for all the inhabitants, 
if the one man directed their labour. We may suppose him 
to be a practical former, who thoroughly tmderstood hia 
business ; so that, hj hia directing the others, the greatest 
amount possible would be produced from the land. As such 
a director of fiuming opeiationa, he would be a labourer with 
the head, and worthy aa any man under him to receive hia 
hire. He would have as great a claim aa any one he directed 
to the neoefisaries of life produced by the labouieiB with the 
band. In a sociaUstio scheme he would still remain director ; 
be would still receive bis share of the produce, and the result 
of the labour of the community would be divided according to 
the labour of its members. On the other hand, if our farm- 
director were owner of all things on the island, he might 
demand not only the share due to him for his labour of the 
head, but also that all the spare labour of the other inhabi- 
tants should be directed to improving bis condition rather 
than their own. After providing for themselves the bare 
necessities of life the other islanders might be called upon to 
spend all the rest of their time in ministering to bis luxury. 
He could demand this because he would have a monopoly of 
all the land and all the wealth of the island. Such a state of 
afiiiiiB on the island would be an individualism, or a society 
based upon wealth. I think this example will show clearly 
the difference between a society based upon labour and one 
based upon wealth. Commonplace as the illustration may 
seem, it is one which can be extended, and yet rarely is 
extended, to the state of aSairs we find in our own country. 
We have but to replace our single landowner by a number 
of landowners and capitalists, who as a group will have a 
monopoly of land and of wealth. They can virtually force 
the labouring classes, who have neither land nor capital, to 
minister to their luxury in retom for the more needful 
supports of life. The degree of comfort to which they can 
limit the labouring classes will depend on the following con- 

/ 
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Biderations, which, of coiirse, vary from time to time : — First, 
their own self-iuterest in keeping at least a sufficient supply 
of labour in such decent health and strength that it can 
satisfy their wants ; secondly, their fear that too great pinching 
may lead to a violent revolution ; and, thirdly, a sort of feeling 
— arising partly perhaps from religion, partly perhaps from in- 
herited race-sympathy — of discomfort at the sight of suffering. 
The greater demand there is for luxury on the part of 
the wealthy, the smaller is the time that the labouring 
classes can devote to the improvement of their own conditicoi 
and the increase of their own comfort. Let us take the following 
case, which may not be the absolute ta^th, but which will 
exemplify th:e law we have stated. Suppose that the labour- 
ing classes work eight hours a day. Now, these eight hours 
are spent not only in producing the absolute necessities of 
existence, and the degree of comfort in which our toilers live, 
but in producing also all the luxuries enjoyed byjthe rich. Let 
us suppose, for example, that five hours suffice to sow and to 
till, and to weave, and to fetch and carry — shortly, to produce 
the food-supply of the country, and the aver^ comfort which 
tbe labourer enjoys as to house and raiment. What, then, 
becomes of tbe other three hours' work ? It is consumed in 
making luxuries of all kinds for the monopolists, fine houses, 
elegant furniture, dainty food, and so forth. These three hours 
are spent, not in improving the condition of the labourer's 
own class, not in building themselves better dwellings or 
weaving themselves better clothes, nor, on the other hand, are 
they spent in public works for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, but solely in supplying luxuries for wealthy indi- 
viduals. The wealthy can demand these luxuries because 
they possess a monopoly of laud and of capital — shortly, of 
the means of subsistence. This monopoly of the means of 
subsistence makes them in fact, if not in name, slave-ownera 
Such is the result of the individualistic as opposed to the 
socialistic system. We see now why the houses of the poor 
are deplorable — namely, because that surplus- labour which 
should be devoted to improving them is consumed in supply- 
ing the luxuries of the rich. We may state it, indeed, as a 
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general law of a society^ based upon wealth : that the misery 
of tht laiowring classes is direcUy proportional to the l-uxwry of 
the wealthy. This law is indeed a very old one ; the only 
strange thing is that it is eveiy day forgotten. 

Having noted, then, wherein the evil of the sodal system 
hased upon wealth lies, we have lastly to consider how &r, 
and by what means, it is possible to remedy it 

The only true method of investigating a question of this 
kind is, I feel sure, the historical one. Let us ask ourselves 
how in past ages one state of society has been replaced by 
another, and then, if possible, apply the general law to the 
present tima 

Now, there are a considerable number of socialistic 
teachers — I will not call them &lse Socialists — who are 
never weary of crying out that our present state of society 
is extremely tmjust, and that it must be destroyed. They 
are perpetually telling the labouring classes that the rich 
unjustly tyrannise over them, and that this tyranny must be 
thrown oft According to these teachers, it would seem aa if 
the rich had absolutely entered into a conspiracy to defraud 
the poor. Now, although I call myself a Socialist, I must 
tell you plainly that I consider such teaching not only very 
foolish, but extremely harmful It can arise only from men 
who are ignorant, or from men who seek to win popularity 
fcom the working classes by appealing to their baser passions. 
So far from aiding true Socialiam, it stirs up class-hatred, 
and instead of bringing classes tc^ther, it raises a barrier of 
bitterness and hostility between thenu It is idle to talk of a 
conspiracy of the lich against the poor, of one class against 
another. A man is born into his class, and into the traditions 
of bis class. He is not responsible for his birth, wheth^ it 
be to wealth or to labour. He is bom to certain luxuries, 
and he is never taught to consider them as other than his 
natural due ; he does aa his class does, and as his others 
have done before him. His fault is not one of malice, bat of 
ignorance. He does not know how his luxuries directly in- 
crease the misery of the poor, because no one has ever brought 
it home to him. Although a slave-owner, he is an unconsdons 
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Blave-owner. Shortly, he wants educating; not edocatiDg 
quite in the same eense aa the labouring daeses want educat- 
ing : he probably has book-learning enough. He wants teach- 
ing that there is a higher social morality than the morality of a 
society baaed upon wealth. Above all things he moat be taught 
that mere ownership has no social value at all — that the sole 
thing of social value is labour, labour of head or labour of 
hand ; and that individual ownership of wealth has arisen in 
the past out of a very crude and superficial method of re- 
warding Buch labour. The education of the 80-«alled upper 
or wealth -owning classes is thus an imperative neceaaity. 
They must be taught a new morality. Here, again, is a point 
on which we see the need of a union between the educational 
and hand-working classes. The labourera with the head must 
come to the aaaiBtance of the labourers with the hand by 
educatii^ the wealthy. Do not think this is a visionary 
project ; at least two characteristic Englishmen, John 
Kuskin and William Morris, are labouring at this task ; 
they are endeavouring to teach the capitalistic classes that 
the morality of a society baaed upon wealth 'is a mere im- 
morality. 

But you will tell me that education is a very long process, 
and that meantime the poor are suffering, and must continue 
to suffer. Are not the labouring classes unjustly treated, and 
have they not a right to something better ? Shortly, ought 
they not to enforce that right 1 Pardon me, if I tell you 
plainly that I do not understand what such abstract ' justice ' 
or ' right ' meana I understand that the comfort of the 
labouring claesee is far below what it would be if society 
were constituted on the basis of labour. I believe that on 
such a basis there would be less misery in the world, and 
therefore it is a result to be aimed at. But because this is a 
result which all men should strive for, it does not follow that 
we gain anything by calling it a ' right.' A ' right ' suggests 
something which a man may take by force, if he cannot 
obtain it otherwise. It suggests that the labouring classes 
should revolt against the capitalistic classes, and seize what is 
their ' right.' 
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Let hb consider for a moment what is the meaning of each 
a revolt. I shall again take histoiy as our teacher. History 
shows ua that whenever the misery of the labouring classes 
reaches a certain limit, they always do break into open 
rebellion. It is the origin, more or less, of all revolutions 
throughout the course of tim& But, history teaches us just 
as surely that such revolutions are accompanied hy intense 
misery both for the labouring and the idling classes. If this 
infliction of misery had ever resulted in the recoDstructioo 
of society we might even hope for good from a revolution ; 
but we invariably find that sometbLig like the old system 
springs again out of the chaos, and the same old distinction 
of classes, the same old degradation of labour, is sure to re- 
appear. That is precisely the teaching of the Paris Commune ; 
or again of the Anabaptist Kingdom of God in Miinster. 
Apart from this, the labourers with the hand will never be 
permanently successful in a revolution, unless they have the 
labourers with the head with them ; they will want organisa- 
tion, they will want discipline, and this must &il unless 
education stands hy them. Now, the labourers with the 
head have usually deserted the labourers with the hand, 
when the tatter rise in revolt, because they are students of 
history, and they know too well from history that revolution 
has rarely permanently benefited the revolting claesee. You 
may accept it as a primary law of history, that no great change 
ever occurs with a leap ; no great social reconstruction, which 
will permanently benefit any class of the community, is ever 
brought about by a revolution. It is the result of a. gradual 
growth, a progressive change, what we term an evolutiOTi. 
This is aa much a law of history as of nature. Try as you 
will, you cannot make a man out of a child in a day : you 
must wait, and let him grow, and gradually educate him and 
replace his childish ideas hy the thoughts of a man. Pre- 
cisely 80 yon must treat society ; you must gradually change 
it by education if you want a permanent improvement in its 
structure. Feeling, as I do, the extreme misery which is 
brought about by the present Btat« of society based upon 
wealth, I should say to the working classes : Bevolt, — if history 
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did aot tesob us only too surely that revolution would fail in 
its object. All progress towards a better state of things must 
be gradual. ProgreBs proceeds by evolution, not by revolu- 
tion. For this reason I would warn you against socialistic 
teachers who talk loudly of ' right ' and ' justice ' — who seek 
to stir up class against class. Such teaching merely tends 
towards revolution ; and revolution is not justifiable, because 
it ia never successful It never achieves its end. Such 
teachers are not true Socialists, because they have not studied 
history, because their teaching really impedes our progress 
towards Socialism. We may even learn again from our island 
illustration with its landlord-capitalist tyrannising over the 
other inhabitants. We have supposed him to be a practical 
&rmer capable of directing the labours of the others. Now, 
suppose the inhabitants were to rise in revolt, and throw him 
into the sea, what would happen ? Why, the very next year 
they would not know what to sow, or how to sow it ; their 
agricultural operations would fail, and there would very soon 
be a fomine on the island, which would be far worse than the 
old tyranny. Something very similar would occur in this 
country if the labouring classes were to throw all our capital- 
ists into the sea. There would be no one capable of directing 
the factories or the complex operations of trade and commerce ; 
these would all collapse, and there would very soon be a 
&mine in this island also. You must bring your capitalist 
to see that he is only a labourer, a labourer with the head, 
and deserves wage accordingly. You can only do this by two 
methods. The first is to educate him to a higher sociality, 
the second is to restrict hiTn by the law of the land Now, 
the law of the land is nothing more or less than the morality 
of the ruling class, and so long as political power is in the 
hands of the capitalists, and these are ' uneducated,' they are 
not likely to restrict their own profits. 

If, then, my view, that we can only approach Socialism by 
s gradual change, be correct, we have before us two obvious 
lines of conduct which we may pursue at the same time. 
The first, and, I am inclined to think, the more important, is 
the education of the wealthy classes ; th«7' must be taught 
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&om childhood up that the oalj moral form of eodetj is a 
society based apou labour ; thejL must be taught always to 
bear in mind the great law — that the misery of the poor is 
ever directly proportional to the luxury of the rich. This 
first object ought to be essentially the duty of the labourers 
with the head. Let the labourer with the hand always regard 
himself as working in concert with the labourer with the 
head ; the two are in truth but members of one large guild, 
the guild of labour, upon which basis we have to reconstruct 
society. The second line of conduct, which is practically open 
to all true Socialists, is the attainment of political power ; 
wealth must cease to be the governing power in this country, 
it must be replaced by labour. The educational classes and 
the hand-workers must rule the country ; only so will it be 
possible to replace the wealth basis by the labour basis. The 
first step in this direction must necessarily be the granting 
of the franchise to all hand-workers. This is a very practical 
and definite aim to work for. Now, I have already hinted 
that I consider both great political parties really to represent 
wealth. Hence I do not believe that any true Socialist is 
either Liberal or Conservative, but at present it would be idle 
to think of returning Socialistic members to Farliam&at.* 
Socialists will best forward their aims by supporting at 
present that party which is likely to increase the firanchise. 
So that to be a true Socialist means, I think, to support at 
present the Liberal Gkivemment. This support is not given 
because we are Liberals, but because by it we can best aid 
the cause of Socialism. But with regard to the franchise, 
there is a point which I cannot too strongly insist upon. If 
the complete enfranchisement of the hand-worker is to forward 
the Socialistic cause, he must be educated so as to use it for 
that purpose. Now, we have laid it down as a canon of 
Socialism that all labour is equally honourable ; in a society 



' This wM writt«n in 1883. The ertonaion of the fnnchiae, incomplsto u 
it i», bu since coDEiderablj inoreBsed the possibility of returning SocialiEtia 
mentben for kt leut ons or two towns. Even where it wonld b« impoMible to 
Tetnm saoh membeis, ■ local Independent labour Pkrty may, like Uie boj on 
ths fulcrum of k see-uw, work wonders bj controlling the nps and downs of 
Whig ukd Tory (18S7> 
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based upon labour there can be no distinction of class. Thns, 
the trae Socialist must be auperior to class -intereste. He 
must look beyond his own class to the wants and habits of 
society at larga Hence, if the franchise is to be really profit- 
able, the hand-worker must be educated to see beyond the 
narrow bounds of his own class. He must be taught to look 
upon society as a whole, and respect the labour of all its varied 
branches. He must endeavour to grasp the wants and habits 
of other fonse of labour than his own, whether it be labour of 
the head or of the hand. He must reoc^nise to the full that 
all labour is equally honourable, and has equal claims on society 
at large. The shoemaker does not despise the labour of the 
blacksmith, but he must be quite sure that the labour of the 
schoolmaster, of the astronomer, of the man who woiks 
with his brains, is equally valuable to the community. Here, 
^ain, we see how the labourer with the head can come to the 
asaiHtance of the labourer with the band. In order that the 
franchise may be practically of value to the artisan, he must 
grasp how to use it for broader purposes than mere class aims. 
To do this he requires to educate himself. I repeat that I 
should like to hear a cty go up from the h&nd-workere for 
education and leisure for education, even as it went up forty 
years ago for bread ; for the mind is of equal importance with 
the stomach, and needs its bread also. Apart &om the fran- 
chise, there is another direction in which, I think, practical 
steps m:^t be taken, namely, to obtain for trades-unions, or 
rather, as I should prefer to call them, labour-guilds — an 
influence or share in municipal government. Let there be a 
labour-guild influence in every parish, and on eveiy vestiy. 
As I have said before, I cannot conceive that the housing of 
the poor would be what it is if the trades-unions had been 
represented in the government of London. Such a representa- 
tion would be the first approach to a communal organisation 
based upon labour, and ultimately to a society on the same 
foundation. Tou can baidly support your trades-unions too 
energetically, and you have in this respect taught the labourers 
with the head a lesson. These labourere with the bead are 
just beginning to form their labour-guilds too — guilds of 
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teachers aud guilds of writeis — and it is to these labour-guilds, 
and to your tradee-uuioiiB, that we must look for much useful 
, work in the future. 

These sorely are practical urns enough for the present, 
hut I mhy perhaps be allowed to point out to you what 
direction I think l^iislative action should take, supposing 
the franchise granted to all hand - workers. As I have 
endeavoured to show, any sudden change would be extremely 
dangerous ; it would upset our old social arrangements, and 
would not give us any stable new institutions. It would 
embitter class ^^ainst class, and not destroy class altogether. 
We must endeavour to pass gradually from the old to the new 
state ; from the state in which wealth is the social basis to 
one in which labour is the sole element by which we judge 
men. Now, in order that wealth should cease to be 
mistress, the individual monopoly of the means of subsist- 
ence must be destroyed. In other words, land and capital 
must cease to be in the hands of individuals. We must 
have nationalisation of the land and nationalisation of 
capital Every Socialist is a land-nationaliser and a capital- 
nationaliser. 

It will be Bufficient now to consider the first problem, the 
nationalisation of the land. Mr. George says : Take the land 
and give no compensation. That is what I term a revolu- 
tionary measure ; it attempts to destroy and reconstruct in a 
moment. If history teaches us anything, it tells us that all 
such revolutionary measures fail ; they bring more misery 
than they accomplish good. Hence, although I am a land- 
nationaliser — as every Socialist must be — I do not believe in 
Mr. George's cry of ' No compensation.' Then we have 
another set of land-nationalisers, who would buy the land- 
lords out. Let us see what this means. The landlords 
would be given, in return for their lands, a large sum of 
money, which would have to be borrowed by the nation, and 
the interest on which would increase for ever the taxes of 
the country. In other words, we should be perpetuating the 
wealth of the landlords and their claims to be permanently 
supported by the classes that labour. That is not a socialistic 
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remedy. It would aeem, at first sight, as if there were do 
alternative — either compensation or no compensation. Yet 
I think there is a third course, if we would only try to legislate 
for the future as well as for the present. Suppose a Bill 
were passed to convert all freehold in land into a leasehold, 
say, of 81 to 100 years, from the nation. Here there would 
be no question of compensation, and little real injury to the 
present landowner, because the difference between freehold 
and a hundred years' leasehold (especially in towns) is com- 
paratively small. At the end of a hundred years the nation 
would be in possession of all land without having paid a penny 
for it, and without violently breaking up the present social 
arrangements. In lees than a hundred years, with the land 
slipping &om their fingers, the children of our present land- 
owners would have learnt that, if they want to live, they must 
labour. That would be a great step towards true Socialism. 
Precisely as I propose to treat the land, so I would treat most 
fbrms of capital With the land, of course, mines and 
&ctories would necessarily pass into the hands of the nation. 
Railways would have to be dealt with in the same fashion. 
The present companies would have a hundred yeais' lease 
instead of a perpetuity of their property. 

These are merely st^gestions of how it might be possible 
to pass to a stable form of society based upon labour — to a 
true Socialism. The change would be stable because it 
would be gradual ; the State would be Socialistic because it 
would be based upon labour ; wealth, in its two important 
forms — land and capital — would ultimately belong to the 
entire community. 

Some of you may cry out in astonishment : " But what is 
the use of working for such a Socialism ? We shall never Uve 
to see it ; we shall never enjoy its advantages." Quite true, 
I reply, but there is a nobler calling than working for ourselves, 
there is a higher happiness than self-enjoyment — namely, the 
feeling that our labour will render posterity, will, perhaps, 
render even out children, free from the misery through 
which we ourselves have had to struggle ; the feeling that our 
vroik in life has left the world a more joyous dwelling-place 
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for mankiiid thaa we found it. The little streak of social 
good which each man can leave behind him — the only 
immortality of which mankind can be Buie — ia a far nobler 
roBolt of labour, whether of hand or of head, than threescore 
years of imlimited personal happiness. 
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The legislator ought to be whole and perfect, and not half a man 
only ; he ought not to let the female sex Uve eofUj and waste money 
and have do order of life, while he takes the utmost care of the male sex, 
and leaves half of life only Uest with happinese, when be might have 
made the whole state happy. . . . There appean to be need of some bold 
man who specially honoma plainnees of speech, and will say what is best 
for the dty and citizens, ordaining what is good and convenient for the 
whole state, amid the corruptions of human souls, opposing the mightteBt 
luste, and having no man his helper but himeelf, standing alone and 
following reason only. — Plato. 

The rapidity with which women tn this country are ohtaining 
an independent social and political position — the near approach 
of their complete emantnpation — ia one of the most marked 
features of otir aga Yet, like so many other social changee, 
we allow it to take place in a tentative and piecemeal fashion, 
without first intelligently investigating whither the movement 
is leading us, or how far it may not be really undermining the 
existing basis of our whole society. The remoulding of existing 
institutions may he desirable in itself, but is it not also advan- 
t^^us that we should see the real bearing of what ia taking 
place in this revolution of the relations of sex, and endeavour, 
BO &ir aa is humanly possible, to guide the movement into such 
channels that it may gradually change the foundations of 
society without at the same time depriving society of its 
stability? It ia the conviction that the emancipation of 
women will ultimately involve a revolution in all our social 

> Read at a men and women's discnsuon dnb and printed for private oircnla- 
tion in 1SS6. 
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institutiona, which has led me to attempt a statement of some 
of the numeroua eoclal and sexualogical problems with which 
the woman's question abounds. These problems remain to a 
gieat extent ouaolved, partly on account of their difficult 
nature, partly because the danger of being classed with char- 
latans and quacks has restrained investigators of genuine 
historical and scientific capacity. Not until the historicfd 
researches of Bachofen, Girard Teuton, and McLennan, together 
with the anthropological stadies of Tylor and Ploss, have been 
supplemented by careful investigation of the sanitary and 
social effects of past stages of sex-development, not until we 
have ample statistics of the medico-social results of the various 
regular and irregular forms of sex-relationshipv will it be 
possible to lay the foundations of a real science of sezualogy. 
Without such a science we cannot safely determine whither 
the emancipation of women is leading us, nor what is the true 
answer which must be given to the woman's question. It is 
the complete disregard of sesu&logical difficulties which renders 
BO superficial and unconvincing much of the talk which pro- 
ceeds from the ' Woman's Eights ' platform. We have first 
to settle what is the physical capacity of woman, what would 
be the effect of her emancipation on her function of race- 
reproduction, before we can talk about her ' rights,' which are, 
after all, only a vague description of what may be the fittest 
position for her, the sphere of her maximum usefulness in the 
developed society of the future. The higher education of 
women may connote a general intellectual progress for the 
community, or, on the other hand, a physical degradation of 
the race, owing to prolonged study having ill effects on 
woman's child-5earing efficiency. This is only one example 
of the many problems which are thrust upon us ; and those 
who are the most earnest supporters of woman's independence 
ought to be the first to rect^nise that her duty to society is 
paramount. They must face sex-problems with sexualogical 
and historical knowledge, and solve them, before they appeal 
to the market-place with all the rhetorical flourish of 'justice' 
and of ' right.' They must show that the emancipation will 
tend not only to increase the stability of society and the 
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general happineas of mankind, but will lavour the phyBique 
and health of both sexes. It is this want of preliminarT' 
sexualogical InveBtigation which lenders nugatorf much of 
what John Stuart Mill has written on the subject, and in a 
somewhat less degree the more powerful work of Mary WoU- 
stonecraft. With the view of strongly emphasising this need 
of pieliminarj inveat^tion I have put tc^ther the following 
remarks; I do not profees to give opinions, but to au^^t 
problems. It has been difficult to avoid individual bias, and 
I cannot flatter myself that I have been really snccessfuL I 
shall be satisfied, however, if my paper should convince even 
a small number of the earnest men and women who are 
labourii^ for woman's freedom, that there are certain problems 
which demand more than emotional treatment ; they require 
careful coUectioa of foots, and the interpretation of such facta 
by scientific and impartial minds. 

In order to group the problems I am about to su^eat, I 
shaU first draw attention to what I think will be generally 
admitted as the fuudaioental distinction between man and 
woman. It lies in the capacity for child-bearing, not 
solely in the activity, but in the potentiality aa well of the 
function. This capacity is the essence of the physiological 
difTerence between men and women ; and the first problems 
which arise before us spring from the effects of the child- 
bearing potentiality on the physical and mental development 
of woman. Are these effects of sudi a kind as to make a 
fundamental distinction in social and political position be- 
tween man and woman ? Do they connote a physical and 
mental inferiority on her side ? The question is not so easily 
answered as some old-faahioned folk and some new-fashioned 
platform agitators seem to imagine ; it must be treated from 
the scientific and historical bases only, and even then any 
definite answer will not be easily obtained. Yet the problem 
is radical, and without some solution it is difiicult to see how 
we can profitably advance in our disousaion. Some have 
ai^ed that history shows the position of women to have 
been always secondary ; others have pointed out that the 
tendency towards women's emancipation has been steadily 
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growing of Ute je&ra, and they have cited the generations it 
took to convince mankind at) large of the juetice of slave- 
emaucipatioD. Here we may, however, note the argument 
that the n^ro-emancipation has wrought its best effects in 
an improved moral tone among the white population. The 
negro, although iree, remains intellectually and morally the 
white man's inferior. We may aak whether the emancipa- 
tion of women may not have a like excellent effect on the 
moral tone of men, but in nowise raise women to an intel- 
lectual equality. Closely associated with this problem ia 
that of the like or unlike inheritance by male and female 
children of their parents' intellectual capacity.* Ia the girl 
at a disadvantage in this respect as compared with the boy ? 
Does she start life handicapped ? If we admit the inferiority 
of women at the present time — and the tone of the great 
mass of men, especially the characteristics they peculiarly 
desire in a wife, is strong evidence of it — we have still to 
determine whether it is a necessitry for all women. Is child- 
bearing a check on intellectual development, and thus the 
subjection of child-beariag women a part of an inevitable 
natural law ? How, again, are we to treat non -child-bearing 
women ? Does a like inferiority exist here ? Or must we, 
with a recent writer in the Westminster Sevitnv, draw a broad 
distinction between the two classes ? This question ia ex- 
tremely important with regard to the increasing number — now 
roughly, twenty per cent — njf single women in the community. 
Are these women hampered in their physical or intellectual 
development by merely potential functions 1 The writer of 
a recent pamphlet * has spoken of the stifled cry of the un- 
married woman, the Bachel-Uke appeal, "Give me children, 
or else I die." It is an open question how far there is a 
physiological basis to this cry. It has, however, led certain 
disciples of James Hinton to replace his chief argument for 
polygamy, namely, the evil of unsatisfied sexual desire, by an 

I Some attempt to aniwer this problsm will be towid in the memoin, 
SeredUy, BegreaUni, and Panmixia, Fhil. Traiu. vol. 137, p. 2ES, Uld On A* 
IiAerUaaa: of the Cephalie Index, Soyai SocUty Proceeding*, vol, 82, p. 418. 

* The Puture of Marriage. An Eireiukaii for *, Qu«etiaii of To-day. 
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appeal to the inBatiable and passioiiate wiah of womeo to give 
society what they alone can give. Our present social arrange- 
ments are such that there is no demand for children ; the 
acqtiisition of a great tract of land is viewed by our goveming 
classes not as a field for fresh population, but as opening up 
a new market for traders' profits. Hence, under our present 
social system, woman's prerogative function — child-bearing- 
is of small account, and would probably be exercised to a 
much less extent than it is, were it not associated with the 
gratification of sexual desir& If race-evolation has implanted 
in women a physical craving for children, it is obvious that 
it remains unsatisfied in more than twenty per cent of woman- 
kind. We may aak whether this afiects the physical health 
of women, whether as snob it may not act as a check on 
intellectual activity ? Thus either child-bearing or its 
absence may possibly be a hindrance to woman's development. 
Such are the sort of arguments which can be produced 
against woman's being able to occupy an equal position with 
man ; they are not arguments against her being admitted to 
equality, but against her power of maintaining it. In most 
historical forms of society the honour in which women have 
been held depended to a considerable extent on the value 
which society then placed on children. Hence we see the 
extreme importance of social and political questions to 
woman, notably those relating to great social changes and 
to population ; but these are matters whereon she has hitherto 
had little or no opinion, and wherein she has hitherto been 
allowed no voice. The creator of a new machine, which 
throws a quantity of labour upon the market, and so 
decreases the demand for population, is at present deemed 
a public benefactor ; the woman who can bring forth a 
new human being is at a discount. It is possibly due 
to this fact, that the position of woman in America and 
oui colonies is admittedly superior to that of 



I have, perhaps, said enough to point out the important 
problems which centre round this prerogative function of 
woman. For our present purposes I shall divide women into 
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two clasees, child-beaiing and non-child-bearing women ; ^ the 
distinction is in some respects an evil one, but will perhaps 
suffice to mark two different kinds of problems. Let us con- 
sider first those which relate to the single woman. 

If twenty per cent of womankind remain ungle, we most 
consider whether it be not abBord on the face of it to talk of 
woman's proper place being the home, and her sphere the 
family ; to hold that the first duty of society is to edacate 
women to be mothers (We may question, however, whether 
society either frequently, or fitly, performs this duty). Granted 
that there is a large and increasing number of single women, we 
shall have to consider whether they are hopelessly handicapped 
by the present competitive constitution of society. Are they 
merely surplus machines which cannot be turned to their 
proper purpose, or do they form a contingent whose labour 
will be ultimately of the utmost importance to the conununity ? 
The problem as to the inferiority of the single woman can 
be solved only by an investigation of her intellectual and 
physical condition. If we put aside the question of any child- 
bearing desire affecting her wel&re, it seems probable that 
she may be less, certainly not more, influenced by sexual 
impulse than the single man. On the other hand, her 
physical activity is probably more — though, perhaps, to a 
less extent than is generally supposed — affected by her sezna- 
Ic^cat life than man's activity by his. Whether a single woman 
is physically — I use physically in its broadest sense, not 
only of strength, but also of power of endurance — equal to th» 
single man, is a question which wants very fully investigating. 
That the average woman — including both child and ifon- 
chUd-bearing classes — is at present considered as physically 
inferior to the man, is best evidenced by the smaller wages she 
receives for manual labour. Whether the non-child-bearer 
would not fetch as high a price in the labour market as man, 
if the competition of child-bearing women, who are necessarily 
at a disadvantage, and of prostitutes, who have other means 
of subsistence, were removed, is an important problem. The 

1 Oorreapoudiug to the paroui and laiUiparoui women of gTsaikologifal 
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astounding poweiB of endurance exhibited by the peasant girls 
of Southern Germany and Italy, and eometimee hy domestic 
servaotB in England, point to no physical inferiority, where 
the physique has been developed. 

When we turn to the intellectual position of women we 
find a condition of affairs which ought to occupy much 
attention. Woman's past and present subjection probably 
depends to as great an extent on her presumed intellectual 
as on her presumed physical inferiority. We must face the 
problem of her being naturally man's intellectual inferior ; 
her prert^tive function of child-bearing may possibly involve 
this. If it be so, we can only accept the inferiority, and 
allow woman to find compensation for it in other directions. 
Possibly, however, the present average intellectual inferiority 
may be due to centuries of suppression, which have product 
directly or by sexual selection an inherited inferiority. Mental 
difference is closely related to physical ; and there seems as 
much reason for woman's inheriting a lees fully developed 
mental oi^n than man, as for man's inheriting rudimentary 
organs which are fully developed in the woman. But we 
shall have farther to consider — and here I fancy we approach 
nearer the core of the matter — whether present suppression be 
not a more potent cause than past ; whether the fact that, 
bad as men's education undoubtedly is, the great mass of 
women as yet receive nothing worthy of being called intel- 
lectual training, ia not the root of all this presumed mental 
inferiority ? What women can do when they compete with 
men intellectually has been well brought out by their recent 
college and university successes. At the same time I must note 
that hi^er educational institutions at present draw picked 
women, but hardly picked men. Both of the reasons I have 
given : inheritance of a less fully developed brain, and want of 
intellectual training, deserve careiiil investigation, because it 
seems probable that remedies may be found for both. The 
intellectual and physical training of single women ought to 
receive the special attention of the state, because to them will 
fall in all probability much of the work of the community in 
the future, because the great restrictions which are at present 
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placed on their development are tmch an obviouB evil The 
general tone of the family, of society, of the state, with regard 
tio single women, is still at a very low level The first 
puts restrictions on individual study and activity by absurd 
domestic and eooial demands ; the second checks to a great 
extent freedom of action and intercourse by still more absurd 
social prejudices ; while the third, the state, giving women no 
voice in public affairs, leaves their interests practically un> 
represented in l^:islature and executive. Nowadaye neither 
intellectual nor physical inferiority excludes from the franchise 
—possibly they ought to do so. There must be some other 
disqualification which deprives a George Eliot of the vote that 
is granted to the dullest yokel ; the only obvious difference is 
the child-bearing potentiality. Why it should exclude is by 
no means clear. Yet there may be some deep race experience, 
some more valid cause to be produced for this apparent self- 
assertion of men than the historical origin of our institutions 
in an age when might was right, and most women, being 
child-bearers, were for this reason rendered dependent on and 
subservient to men. Granted that woman's emancipation is 
desirable, still I am not sure whether even its ardent advocat«B 
have fully recognised the fact that her enfranchisement and 
universal snf&age would at one stroke theoretieaUy place the 
entire power of government in her hands, for she poaseaaea a 
majority of upwards of half a million in this country. If 
there were a proposal — which does not seem improbable in 
the future — to create a woman's political party, this 
would be indeed a momentous, I will not say an undesirable, 
revolution. 

Whether the throwing open of all public institutions and 
profeaaions to women be or be not advisable is a problem 
for much conaideration. In our present state of society (I 
emphasise present) it may not be so easily answered as some 
at first may think. Is it or is it not possible for the seiea 
to mix freely in all relatione of life ? The hitherto almost 
complete separation of the sexes in the business of life has 
led to what appears to me a very artificial relation between 
them. It is a latJt which we have to face and to consider 
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that, whereas Mendship between a man and a married woman 
is possible, close friendship between single men and women 
is almost impoesible. Itj may be due to something inherent 
in hmnan nature, the existeDce of a sexual attraction pro- 
duced by the struggle of group against group in the battle of 
life, or it may be dne to an artificial relation, the outcome of 
a false social system. It may be needful that existing society 
should put its veto on such friendships, but we may still 
question whether this veto be not a real] hindrance to human 
development So far is this restriction carried in some ranks 
of life at present that, if a single man and woman are once 
seen walking alone together, society points its finger ; if they 
are seen twice, society pronounces them eng^^ ; if this be 
denied, on the third occasion it damns, not the man's be it 
noted, but the woman's reputation. The nigh complete 
separation of the sexes from youth upwards in the upper 
and middle classes of our present society is a point which 
J^mands our careful investigation. Is it expedient ? may it 
/not hinder general progress ? is it even healthy ? The boy 
at the public school and the university is kept, to a great 
^tent, from woman's society. He is then thrown into it in 
an extremely artificial manner at a time when his sexual 
\' impulses are most rapidly developing. George EUot, I think, 
felt this keenly when, in the last years of her life, she said 
that far too much of family influence is " ruthlessly sacrificed 
in the case of Englishmen by their public school and uni- 
versity education." The same process occurs to a great extent 
with the girL Neither boy nor girl fully and clearly under- 
t stands what influences them ; and thus the making or the 
marring of the whole future life too often depends entirely on the 
blind direction of a sudden sexual impulse. How many men, 
how many women, wonder in after life what attached them to 
their present partners ? They try to believe that characters 
have changed, because they are unwilling to admit that they 
had not the inclination, nor the knowledge, nor the oppor- 
tunity to study character before marriage. 

Whether the co-education of boys and girls would not be 
advantageous is a problem demanding thoughtful oonsideratioa. 
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Poseibly the coutdnuoofi association of men with woman of equal 
poeition and intelligence from childhood upwards might havo a 
good influence on the general moral tone ; it might lead some 
men to understand that sex-friendship had other pleasant and 
more worthy elements than mere sexual passion. It might 
thus go some way in hindering prostitution, or, at any rate, in 
enforcing some degree of refinement on the prostitute. To 
this it may be replied that in our present social organisation it 
would often lead to long engagements, gainst which there , 
appears bo be considerable objection ftom the medical side. 

If comparative separation of the sexes in youth be advis* 
able, we have still to note the possible desirability of Mler 
sexnalc^^l knowledge, which might be imparted by home or 
school education. Men and women are not only surprisingly 
ignorant of each other's modes of thought and phases of feeling, 
but, extremely often, of each other's constitution ; nay, not 
only of each other's, bat occasionally of their own. The 
question is an extremely difficult, but immensely important 
one, especially for teachers and parents, having regard to what 
is said to be a growing evil in boys' public and girls' private 
schools. Some parents believe that ignorance is Uie best safe- 
guard, but ignorance may hinder a child from knowing the 
very dai^r into which it has fallen. Want of sexualogical 
knowledge, or even a false sense of shame may prevent parents 
speaking out freely upon these matters. It is a question whether 
society has not through the schoolmaster a right to interfere 
here between parent and child. 

We must not forget that the emancipation of woman, 
while placing her ia a position of social responsibility, will 
make it her duty to investigate many matters of which she is 
at present frequently assumed to be ignorant. It may be 
doubted whether the identification of purity and ignorance has ' 
had wholly good effects in the past ; ' indeed it has frequently 
been the false cry with which men have sought to hide their 
'own anti-social conduct. It is certain, however, that it cannot 
last in the fnture, and man will have to face the fact that 

1 If wi may tnut Aleiandro Dumu Bla, eighty per cent of ntftmages in Fruce 
us iiu4e in igfnomnoe, and Ngrattod within a mouth. 
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woman's views and social action with regard to man^ eex- 
pioblems may widely differ from his own. It ia of the utmost 
importance, then, that woman, not only on account of the part 
.she already plays in the education of the young, but also 
I because of the social responsibilities which her emancipation must 
I bring, should have a full knowledge of the laws of sex. Every 
I attempt hitherto made to grapple with prostitution has been a 
I failure — what will women do when they thoroughtly grasp the 
problem, and have a voice in the attitude the state may 
assume with regard to it ? At present hundreds do not know 
of its existence ; thousands only know of it to despise those 
who earn their livelihood by it ; one in ten thousand has 
examined the causes which lead to it, has felt that degradation, 
if there be any, lies not only in the prostitute, but in the society 
where it exists ; not only in the women of the streets, but in 
the thousands of women in society who are ignorant of the 
problem, ignore it, or fear to face it. What will be the result 
of woman's action in this matter ? Can it possibly be 
effectual, or will it merely tend to embitter the relations of 
men and women ? Possibly an expression of woman's opinion 
on this point in society and in the press would do much, but 
then it must be an educated opinion, one which recognises 
facts, and knows the innumerable difficulties of the problem. 
An appeal to chivalry, to a theological dogma, or to a Biblical 
text, will hardly avail. The descriptions we have of Calvin's 
Geneva show that puritanic suppression is wholly idle. What 
form will be taken by the opinion and reasoned action of 
women, cognisant of historical and sexualogical &ct ? 

Perhaps it may be that women when they fully grasp the 

problem may despair, as many men do, of its solution. They 

i may remark that prostitution has existed in nearly all historic 

[ communities, and among nearly all races of men. It has existed 

1 as an institution as long as monc^amic marriage has existed, — 

it may be itself the outcome of that marriage. I do not know 

\ whether any trace of a like promiscuity has been found in 

the animals nearest allied to man — I believe not. The 

periodic instinct has probably preserved them from it. How 

mankind came to lose the periodic Instinct, and how that 
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loes may probably be related to the solely humaii iDBtitution 
of marriage, are problems not without interest. On the one 
hand, it has been asserted that proetitutiOQ is a logical out- 
come of our present social relations ; while, on the other hand, 
it is held to be historically a survival of matriarchal Ucence, 
and not a sine qvd non of all forms of human society. There 
is very considerable evidence to show that a large percentage 
of women are driven to prostitution by absolute want, or by 
the extremities to which a seduced woman is forced by the ^ 
society which casta her out. This matter is all important. It 
may, perhaps, be that our Booial system, quite as much as ' 
man's supposed needs, keeps prostitution alive. The frequency 
with which prostitutes for the sake of their own living seduce 
comparative hoys, may be as much a cause of the evil as male 
passion itself. The socialists hold the sale of woman's person 
to be directly associated with the monopoly of surplus-labour. 
Is the emancipated woman likely to adopt this view ? and if 
so, shall we not have a wide-reaching social reconstruction 
forced upon ub ? That emancipated woman would strive for 
a vast economic reorganisation, as the only means of pre- 
serving the self-respect and independence of her sex, is a 
possibility having the gravest and most wide -reaching conse- 
quences. We cannot emancipate woman without pladng her 
in a position of political and social infiuence equal to man's. 
It may well be that she will regard economic and sexual 
problems from a very different standpoint, and the result will 
infallibly lead to the formation of a woman's party and to a more 
or less conscious struggle between the sexes. Would this end 
in an increased social stability or in another subjection of sex ? 
Woman may, however, conclude that the alternative is 
true — that prostitution is not the outcome of our present i 
economic oi^aoisation, hut a feature of all forms of human / 
society. She must, then, treat it as a necessary evil, or as a / 
necessary good. In the former case she will at least insist | 
on aiL.dqual~8aeBd"stzi£ma' attaching to both sezw, if she does 
not demand, as in the case of any other form of anti- 
social conduct, as far as practicable its legal repression. In 
the latter case, that is, if its existence really tends in some 
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■way to the welfare or stability of Bociety, women will have to 
admit that prostitatioD is bd honourable profession; they 
cannot shirk that conclusion, bitter as it might appear to 
some. The ' social outcast ' would then have to be recognised 
as fulfilling a social function, and the problem would reduce 
to the amelioratioQ of her life, and to her elevation in the 
social scale. There is a means of practically abolishing prostitu- 

Ition, or both participators must be treated alike as anti-social, 
or the prostitute is an bonourable woman — no other possi- 
bility suggests itself. Society has hitherto failed to find a 
remedy, perhaps because only man has soi^ht for one ; woman, 
when she for the first time fuUy grasps the problem, must be 
prepared with one, or must recognise the alternatives. There 
cannot be a doubt, however, that in a matter so closely 
concerning her personal dignity, she will take action ; and 
then, if only in this one matter, her freedom will raise 
questions, which many would prefer to ignore, and which, 
when raised, will undoubtedly touch principles apparently 
fundamental to our existing social organisation. 

Hitherto I have roughly endeavoured to surest problems 
which arise trom a consideration of the position of the non- 
child-bearing woman only — I have, of course, only touched the 
veriest fringe of a vast subject, but it is needful that I should 
pass on to others more directly related to the second or 
child-bearing class of women. 

The recognised state of the child-bearing woman is, under 
our present social conditions, marriage. Even if we admit 
generally the advantt^es of this institution, we may ask 
whether emancipated and economically independent woman- 
hood will permit social stigma to be put upon those of their 
number bearing children and upon the children born out of 
marriage. They may demand that society and the I^islature 
shall reconsider the position of such women and children. 
The demand, if granted, might involve very revolutionary 
changes in our present views on the devolution of property, 
and in the general laws of inheritance. It might ultimately 
result in something like a return to the ancient matriarchal 
principle of tracing descent through the female. 
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Tiiming to marriage itself, we ma; remark that the 
permanency of the existing type has heen questioned by more 
than one lecent writer. It has been argued that this institu- 
tion is plastic, and that its present form is not necessarily the 
fittest, but possibly only a phase in the evolution of sex. Indeed 
a well-known modem advocate of polygamy has asserted its 
unfitness hy postulating prostitution as the necessary re- 
ciprocal of mont^mic mairiage. Without being able to assent 
in any way to the characteristically illogical arguments of 
this advocate, I must yet confess that there seems to me no 
prospect that the educated woman of the future will regard 
marriage and its duties from the same standpoint that man 
has done ; it is difficult to conceive that she will sanction the 
Church-Service view of the institution, that she will be pre- 
pared to Umit her sphere of activity to marriage, or her 
function in Life to child-bearing. The disgust generated by 
the ecclesiastical conception of marriage will go far towards 
destroying all faith in the religious character of the institu- 
tion. Questions of its duration and of its form will not 
seem beyond discussion, and a characteristic prop of existing 
society may rightly or wrongly be shaken by the complete 
emancipation of women. The religious sanction having col- 
lapsed, and social welfare, rationally investigated, being the 
only possible sanction left, a number of problems lying at the 
very root of the institution will demand investigation. 
Arguments of the following kind vrill have to be faced, con- 
firmed, or refuted. It will be asked whether the binding of 
man and woman together for life he either expedient or 
necessary — whether it may not be a real hindrance to progress, 
and this in more respects than one? Whether marriage, 
after all, be not the last, the least-recognised, and therefore 
the greatest, superstition which past barbarism has handed 
down to the present ? We shall have to search for the true 
social grounds upon which the institution may be defended. 
Can we argue that because monc^mic lifelong union exists 
among certain Christian peoples, whom we are accustomed to 
look upon as in the van of civilisation, therefore it must be a 
needful condition of progress ? Might not the same aigumeot 
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have been used at one time for slavery, at another for the 
Holy CathoUo Church, and even now be used for proetitutioa ? 
Is not this last as much a social institutioD of our Christian 
civilisation as marriage ? It will not do to translate the law 
of " survival of the fittest " into " whatever is surviving is 
fittest." Fit possibly for the age in which it exists, but may not 
that age be passing away ? Will or will not the independ- 
ence of woman shake this institution ? I merely suggest the 
problem ; this is not the time to attempt, were it possible, 
any solution. I would only add that, personally, I see no 
reason why two persons, who may be in no way req>onaible to 

/t third, should be bound together for life, whether they will 
or no. The birth of a child undoubtedly makes them re- 
sponsible to a third being, and may be a strong social reason 
for making marriage permanent, at least till the child has 
reached its majority. If we except the case, where young 
children might suffer, may not the question be raised whether 
marriage should not be a socially r^cc^niaed but iar more 
easily dissoluble union ? Can marriage, lasting when the 
sympathy which led to it has died out, do aught but make 
two Uves miserable ? The life-loi^ tie may be needful so 
long as society casts a slur on a woman who is separated 
from her husband, so loi^ as woman is not in as stable an 
economic position as man — that is, so loi^ as separation 
: V would cast her helpless on the world, or so long as ahe is a 
. (S' mere plaything with no individual activity. But let us put 

7 > the case of equal education, of equal power to earn a liveli- 

' '' f hood, of equal social weight ; what woman, under these oircum- 

r \ stances, would desire to continue a union which had become 

' . J distasteful to either party ? The union enforced in such cases 

by our prwent system ia surely a nightmare which even 
Gtoethe's WMverwandtKhqften fails to paint On the other 
hand, so lot^ as marriage is entered upon without any study 
of character, upon the bidding of some slight sexual inclina- 
tion or fancied sympathy — as so frequently happens at the 
present day — any relaxation of the marri^e tie would 
certainly lead to an anti-social spread of sexual irregularity. 
How will the self-dependent women of the future regard this 
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problem 7 What line have such women taken in the past ? 
With the past to guide us it seems not improbable that, when 
woman is truly educated and equally developed with man, she 
will hold that the highest relationship of man and woman is akin 
to that of Lewis and Geoi^ Eliot, of Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Godwin ; that the highest ideal of marriage is a perfectly 
free, and yet, generally, a lifelong union. May it not be that 
such a union is the only one in which a woman can preserve 
her independence, can be a wife and yet retain her individual 
liberty ? I suggest no solution to these problems, but I 
beUeve that without facing them we cannot fully grasp 
whither the emancipation of woman is likely to lead us. 

Taking marriage as it is, we may ask how far it necee- 
sarily cramps a woman's growth ? This is not a question 
we can lightly answer. There are many women who distinctly 
afBrm that it does. Even if we admit this to be true in the 
present state of subjection, will it ha possible to remedy the ^ 
evil in any state so long as the wife is a child- bearer? Can 
such a woman ever hope to equal intellectually the single 
woman ? If not, how wiU it be possible for her to meet the 
average man with an equal mental force, and so preserve her 
individuality? The possibility of woman's individual develop- 
ment after marriage is important ; all the more so, as certain 
ardent advocates of woman's higher education have put for- 
ward as a plea for it, the happiness which would arise if 
woman were only educated so as to understand her husband's 
ideas and enter into his pursuits. A baser argument for 
woman's education it is hard to conceiva It denies hei an 
individuality, even as the Mahommedan denies her a souL 

But there is another problem of marri^e, which is all- 
important, and which the advocates for emancipation are 
called upon to face. How will it ever be possible 'for the 
child-bearing woman to retain individual freedom ? She 
cannot during child-bearing and rearing preserve, except in 
special cases, her economic independence; she must become 
dependent on the man for support, and this must connote a 
limitation of her freedom, a subjection to his will. How is 
this to be met, or does the very fact of child-bearing in- 
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v'' Bvitabl;' produce the subjection of womeD ? The happiness 
of any human being is commeuBurate with the sphere of 
its iudividual activity, of its freedom to will ; how infinitely 
narrowed this sphere is for woman in the average marri^e is 
obvious enough. How far woman's individuality can be pre- 
served by a truer education of both sexes is a very complex 
problem. By such means a more social tone might be intro- 
duced into men's and women's conceptions of their mutual 
relations and duties, into their respect for the individual's 
sphere of freedom. Perfect legal and political equality might 
strengthen this respect in the fomily, bat I fail to see how, 
without petfect economic equality, the freedom of woman can 
ever be absolutely maintained. Yet without a complete 
reorganisation of society bow can there be economic indepen- 
\^ deace for the child-bearer ? Here again the emancipation of 
woman seems opposed to the economic basis of existing society. 
It is not only the form of marriage, but the feelings and 
''r- ' objects, with which it is entered upon, that are likely to be 
questioned and remoulded by the woman's movement. Pro- 
testantism cannot be said to have formed an elevated con- 
ception of the conjugal relation,* and there can be little doubt 
that the cultivated woman of the future will find herself com- 
pelled to reject its doctrines on this point. It has repeatedly 
< taught that early marriage ia a remedy for vice, and disregarded 
the social misery which arises not only from improvidence, but 
also &om that ill-considered choice of life-partnets, which is 
customary to passionate youth. Only render early marriage 
possible and then prostitution will disappear is a wide-spread 
opinion, especiaUy among the evangelical clergy. Let boys 
y and girls marry the moment the^ feel the sexual impulse, 
\ insisted Luther, and we shall have no vice. The problem of 
early marriage and the difficulties which stand in the way of 
it, at least for many in our present social state, is undoubtedly 
y- important ; but Luther's reason for early marriage seems to 
^. me the most degrading ever discovered by the Christian 
. Church, which baa never taken a very ideal view of wedlock. 

1 Sm a Skeldt of the Stx-Sdatum* in Frimitiw and Mtditeval Otrmani/ beloi* 
for MUM koomint of the natun of Lather's teacliiiig. 
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The passion which cannot be bridled out of marriage, will \ 
hardly be bridled in marriage. On this account early mar- '^ 
riagfl for the reason advocated by Luther, seems unlikely to 
be the basis of a happy lifelong union, which requires some 
sympathy of aim and much similarity of habit. It will hardly 
aid the stability of society or the permanence of the institu- 
tion. From Protestantism, indeed, has arisen divorce. ~ 

So long as monogamy subsists, restraint for the man is s, x - 
{J-^aa much a duty in as out of marriage, and Luther's cure for ), / 
prostitution is by no means a social one. To what extent 
this restraint is not exercised, or again to what extent pros- 
titution is a supplement to monogamic marriage, are points on 
which it is dif&cult to obtain information, but which are not 
without direct issue on the future position of woman. Evidence 
of the resort of married men to prostitutes, aa an almost re- 
cognised custom among our rural population, was brought to 
my notice some years ago ; further evidence of its frequency 
among the working classes in London has been supplied to me 
l^ hospital friends ; while its prevalence, to some extent in a 
different form, among the upper classes can hardly be denied. 
The early marriage theory as a remedy for sexual irregularity { y^ 
has been pushed so far that various methods have been I 
suggested for rendering it economically possible under the I ^ 
present pressure of population. The whole question of Keo- | ^ 
Malthusianism is fraught with immense social and eezua- ^. 
logical difficultiea As a mode, indeed, of preserving the wife 
from the cares of a lai^ family, and of enabling her to retain 
her economic independence, it may possibly commend itself ^ 
to the woman of the future. It raises, however, a very grave 
problem of race-permanence : Will the material prosperity and 
the individually greater efficiency of a limited population / 

counterbalance the advantages of unlimited production 7 It ^ 
may require another Franco-German war to answer this prob- 
lem to the satisfaction of the evolutionist. 

If we now turn to the intellectual Eympathy and similarity 
of habit which alone appear likely to contribute to the stability 
of marriage, we shall find that historically they have been y ^ 
mnch overshadowed by the more sensual side of which we v\/' 
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have been treating. Sexual impulfie (taken, howerer, in the 
V ybroadest sense) has almost always been the cause of marriage. 
The man or woman who quietly sat down to argue with 
themselves whether such a one would or would not suit them 
as a partner for life, would be the scorn of poet and of 
"moralist" If we take our modem poets, &om Goethe 
downwards, not one has represented a woman with whom an 
intellectual man, iu his saner momenta, would think of 
passing his lif^ Gretchea is a type of the whole round of 
their creations ; and she, the poet's ideal of womanhood, is the 
perfection of dolldouL It may be questioned whether this 
following of mere instinct, this want of intellectual influence, 
has not reduced marri^e to a mere lottery, and so brought it 
into deserved contempt with many thinking men and women. 
It is indeed hard to conceive how marri^e can be otherwise, 
unless greater freedom in friendship between single men and 
women becomes possible and habitual 

If the ideas I have described are at all likely to replace 
the old Protestant conception of marriage, then it is obviouB 
J^t the education and emancipation of woman wUl go far to 
revolutionise both men's and women's sexual ideals. Yet we 
,may rightly demand that the new ideals shall be shown to be 
fconsistent with race-permanence, before we possibly sacriBce 
.'future efficiency to inraeasing the present freedom and happi- 
I ness of women. 

Hitherto I have been su^esting problems which bear 
essentially on the position of women, or which raise questions 
of the relation of man to woman in a somewhat ideal future. 
They are questions which only those wilt discuss who have 
to some extent raised the veil of life; who aUow that no 
human Institution can be so holy that it lies beyond the 
sacred right of human reason to test its foundations ; that the 
whole truth is to be reached only by the rational process 
which starts with universal questioning ; that the conviction 
of knowledge — the one true creed — can be attained only by 
those who have completely grasped the catholicity of doubt. 
Bat tjbere are, besides, certain vital, if less exciting problems of 
philosophical and scieritifio interest to which I may refer. 
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Thus there are some writers who assert that ciTilised man's 
sexual instincts have been bo abnormally developed that they \/ 
amount to a disease. I do not say that this opinion is true ; 
I think possibly anthropological investigation would show it 
to be false. Perhaps the very fact that the opioioD is held 
proves that these instincts are more restrained than of old ; 
that we now term disease what formerly was held natural may 
possibly be a sign of their decreased average vigour. We may 
question whether the public tone has not changed since the 
days when the highest honour a German town could show 
its princely guests was to throw the public brothels open to 
them &ee of charge. It may be that our princes are still 
as sensual as in those days of old, but our towns ofier up 
turtle rather than women in honour of royalty. On the other ^-^ 
hand, there is something to be said froA the evolutionary /^ 
standpoint for the increase in sexual instinct. Those nations \ 
which have been moet reproductive have, on the whole, been C 
the ruling nations in the world's history; it is they who ) 
have survived in the battle for life The expansion of Eng- ^ 
land has depended not so much on the dull brains of the 
averse English man or woman as upon their capacity for, 
reproducing themselves. If race-predominance depends, then, 1 
to any extent upon race-instinct for reproduction, that race \ 
which survives will have this instinct strongly developed. \ 
Strongly developed sexual instinct may accordingly be a con- ^ 
dition for lace-permaDence, and may thus tend to increase 
among the surviving races. This is only a suggestion, which 
we shall do well to bear in mind; there are, of course, many 
other factors which help to turn the balance — race-physique, 
energy, and foresight. It must also be sexual instinct not 
abused, but manifesting itself in an increased birth-rate. Thwe 
remains, however, a possibility, and it is one which I thinkos 
worthy of our attention, that sexual instinct may never tend 
to decrease, but even to increase in the predominant racs 'Cv^ 
of jnanlrind. If child-bearing women must be intellectnallj<^' - 
handicapped, then the penalty to be paid for race-predominanca 
is the subjection of women. In this respect we may remark] 
how in Greece the wive^ or child-bearing women were is 
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complete subjection, the; were held in social honour merely 
ae legitimate chUd-beaiers ; on the other hand, the proeti- 
tnte and the mistresa, as a rule noD-child-heaiing, were ofiien 
the intellectoal equals, the genuine comrades of the men. 
The fact is noteworthy not only for the complete change 
which has taken place in this latter relation in modem times, 
but also for the light it throws on possible limitatdona to the 
emancipation and education as well of child-bearing as of uon- 
^iduld-bearing women. It almost saggests that child-bearing 

'^ will ultimately diSerentiate the female sex. 

Another general problem arises &om the law of inherited 
charactera If it be true, that the more highly educated 
members of a community have more or lees restrained sexual 
instinct, and so fewer children than their more animal fellows, 
then there will always be a restriction on inherited intelleotnal 
development. The race will not tend to develop greater brain 
power nor a more refined nature. May not this poeaibly be 
the reason why the progress of the great mass of the people 
is so dishearteningly slow ? Our middle classes are now 
filled with men whose intellectual powers would have 
astounded a mediaeval philosopher \ but place a modem 
working man beside a mediaeval craftsman, and morally or 
intellectually should we be able to mark an absolute prc^rees ? 
I doubt it Both Darwin and Oalton have emphasised the 
loss to the Middle Ages produced by the ascetic life of its 
best men and women — thousands of the noblest -minded of 
those days left only a personal, not a transmitted influence 
to posterity. Much the same tendency la visible to-day ; 
educated men and women often do not marry or marry late. 
The writer in the WeetrndTitter Beview already referred to 
holds that in the future the best women wiU be too highly 
developed to submit to child-bearing ; in other words, the 
' continuation of the species will be left to the coarser and 
less intellectual of its members. This seems to me a very 
serious difficulty, demanding the most thorough investigation. 

, Educated men and women may even in this respect owe a 
duty to society, which society, as it is at present constituted, 
hinders them from fulfilling. The right to bear children is 
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a sacred right, and in a better organised society than the 
present, would it not be fitting that either the state should 
have a voice in the matter, or else a strong public opinion 
should often intervene ? Shall those who are diseased, shall 
those who are nighest to the brute, have the power to re- 
produce their like 7 Shall the reckless, the idle, be they 
poor or wealthy, those who follow mere instinct without 
reason, be the parents of the foture generation ? Shall the 
pthisical &ther not be socially branded when he hands down 
misery to hia offspring, and inefficient citizens to the state ? 
It is difBcnlt to conceive any greater crime against the race. 
Out of the law of inherited characters spring problems which 
strike deeply into the very roots of our present social habits. 

It is not one, but a whole crop of questions which will 
be raised when the old ideal of sez-relatioosbip is shaken. 
The movement involves a change in the whole nature of woman's 
occupations and enjoyments, and a corresponding outcry on 
the part of those who have ministered to them or profited by 
thent Picture the change which even the growth of a public 
opinion among women will involve ; the old literature and 
spedal press will become extinct, because social and political 
questions will be of equal importance to both man and woman. 
Damen - ZecHure, that peculiar curse of the German woman, 
would vanish into nothingness. That any general Uteratore 
should be written especially for woman's reading would be 
too absurd to require criticism. Women and their views 
would be inSuential factors in the public press, because 
pubUshere and editors would soon recognise that for com- 
mercial success they must respect the opinions of a moiety 
of their possible customers. Not only journalistic literature, 
but even the very appearance of the streets would mark the 
change which must follow on woman's emancipation. Her 
assumption of definite social and political responsibilities 
would revolutionise the sight which meets our eyes between 
three and four in the afternoon in any fashionable London 
thoroughfare. Hundreds of women — mere dolla — gazing 
intently into shop windows at various bits of coloured ribbon. 
The higher education of women, so far as it has gone at 
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present, has hardly touched the Mnge of this great masa. 
Feiliaps nothiDg ie more disbearteaing than this sight, except 
the mob of women in these veiy same streets between twelve 
and one at night Both phenomena are calculated to make 
H8 despair utterly of modern civilisation. Scorn and sympathy 
are inexplicably mingled ; on the whole our scorn is greater 
for the woman of the day, and our sympathy for the woman 
of the night. The latter suggests a great race-problem, and 
is an unconscious protest against the subjection of woman and 
a decadent social organisation. Can as much be said of the 
former, the shopping doll, the anti-social puppet, whose wires 
(weU bidden under the garb of custom and fashion) are really 
pulled by self-indulgence ? 

How often do men take to heart the too obvious tact that 
they are to a great extent responsible for the way in which 
the life of the subject-sex has been moulded 7 How to reach, 
to influence the average man and woman is one of the most 
difficult problems with which those who are working for 
woman's emancipation can possibly concern themselvea 
Tboae only who have eudeavoured, without appeal to pre- 
judice, to move the commonplace man or woman can fully 
grasp what I mean. Put aside all dogmatic faith, all 
dogmatic morality, regard the sexual relation as in itself 
neither good uor evil, but only so in the misery it brings to the 
individual or to the race : and then try to influence the average 
human being ! If you have sufficient Hellenism in you to 
regard all exercise of passion as good in moderation, provided 
it be productive of no mediate or immediate misery ; if yon 
see no virtue in aaceticism, but only something as unworthy 
''of humanity as excess, then how infinitely difficult you will 
4^d it to influence the aven^ mortal ! 

I am very conscioua that in mentioning the above problems 
I have only skirted the great field of social difficulties. To 
many with a wider experience, a more scientific training, and '• 
a truer power of insight into human nature, there will appear 
no problem where all is to me obscure. Especially to the 
woman many of these difficulties will appear in a totally 
different light ; while to her, others, which have remained un- 
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mentioned, may seem of far greater importance. I quite 
recognise that man alone cannot understand or formulate the 
difBcultieB which form the woman's question ; that " there 
will be very little hope of real reforms unlees men and women 
know one another's aims and views in detail, and then accept 
to some degree the same standard, the same ideal for the 
community." We must not, however, for a moment forget 
that the woman's question is essentiaUy also a man's question. 
It opens up great racial problems, and economically it goes 
to the veiy basis of our existing social Btractur& I have 
endeavoured to show that the complete emancipation of 
woman connotes a revolutionary change in social habits and 
in sexual ideals certainly not paialleled since that subversion 
of mediaeval modes of thought and action which took place 
between the years 1460 and 1630. Let us take warning 
from the results of that revolution, and to-day endeavour to 
see what we are doing and whither we are going. 

In conduding this necessarily insufficient outline of a 
difficult and complex subject, I would ask the reader to note 
that every historical change in the relative position of man 
and woman has been accompanied by great economic and 
social changes. The sex-relationship has itself been the basis 
of most of the rights of property. Social economy and sex- 
relationship have changed together, ever in intimate association. 
Hence it seems to me to follow that the present movement for 
the emancipation of women cannot leave our social organisation 
unaffected. Every ch»nge in sex-relation has brought mtonent- 
ous changes to the family, and to the public weal as well. 
The matriarchate and the patriarchate connote totally diverae 
family and tribal organisationa It is difficult to im^ne 
that the perfect social and legal equality of men and women 
— the goal to which we seem tending — will not be acobm- 
panied by the entire reconstruction of the family, if not of 
the stat& It may become still more important than at present 
for the state to hold the balance between man and woman, to 
interfere between parent and child, to restrain mere physique 
from dominion in the field of labour. There have been periods 
in the world's history when there was an approach to equality 
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between the two sexee, but those periods have been marked b^ 
SD equality in freedom, rather than by an eqviality in restraint. 
By reatiaiut I do not mean asceticism, but such regulation 
of the sex-relations as permits a folk to reproduce itself in 
sufficient numbers for permaneDce, and the older generation 
to transmit its tribal knowledge and traditions to the younger. 
/ These matters are necessary for the stability of the state, they 
are incompatible with complete sexual freedom. The r^ht 
and wrong of the sez-relations (morality in its narrow sense) 
is synouymoos with the stability and instability of society. 
If the growing sex-equality connote sex-freedom — a retmn to 
general promiscuity — then it connotes a decay of the state, 
and it will require a second Pauline Christianity and a second 
subjection of one sex to restore stability. But sex-equality 
must either be marked by the cessation of prostitution among 
men, or, if it remains, by the like freedom to women. I see no 
other altematire. We shall have the choice between equal 
promiscuity and equal restraint. The misfortune for society 
is that the former is a much easier course to take than the 
latter, and one which history shows us has generally been 
adopted. 

Yet there is one ray of hope, which may after all forecast 
the dawn of a new social era. If it does, then the equality of 
the sexes may not again connote the return of a " swamp-age " 
such as befdl the tottering Eoman Empire. That the past 
subjection of woman ha« tended largely to expand man's selfish 
instincts I cannot deny ; but may it not be that this very 
subjection has in itself so chastened woman, so trained her to 
think rather of others than of herself, that after all it may 
have acted more as a blessing than a curse to the world ? 
May it not bring her to the problems of the future with a 
purer aim and a keener insight than is possible for man ? She 
may see more clearly than he the real points at issue, and as 
she has learnt self-control in the past by subjecting her will 
to his, so in the future she may be able to submit her liberty 
to the restraints demanded by social welfare, and to the 
^ conditions needed for race-permanence. 
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A SKETCH OF THE SEX-RELATIONS IN PRIMITIVE 
AND MEDIEVAL GERMANY' 

Die Uiitter I UilUar I— '■ klingt so wnnderlich l—Gcetht. 

In tracing the historical growth of a folk, there are two 
qnestions which it is needful to keep prominently before ub, 
namely, (1) What were the successive stages in that growth; 
(2) What were the physical causes which produced this 
a? 



1 I have had oonraderable bsntotioD in printiDg thia paper unacoompanjed 
by the MuUfsia of German folklore, mjtliologj, and hero-legend, npon whioh 
the staUmeDU of the earlier pages are roall; based ; they appear meiely 
dednotiTe, but are Deverthelew the ontcome of a lengthj, if some may hold Ul- 
directed, historical inqniry. The paper waa written aome time ago, and 
olthoogh, aa the nutee of material increasee, 1 eee reason to modify in one or 
two points the ■tat«ment8 1 then made, etiU, the general drift of eocisl growth 
a« it is here described has in my opinion been amply confirmed. The chief 
point whioh reqaires modiGcation is the want of saffioient stress laid npon gnmp- 
Tnarriage, This phase of social growth I now reoognise has pUjed an enonuoiu 
part in the development of pre-hiatorio Germany, and the proofs I can adduce 
of its ezistenoe and influence wonld, I think, have satisfled the eoeptiotl 
UcLennan. I have determined to publish the paper in its present form because 
it throws light on the preceding esBsy, sad may help to explain the origin of 
the ideas whioh are fannnlated in the succeeding one. It represents, to some 
extent, the passage of the writer's mind frem agnostic questioning throng 
historical inqniry to a more definite social theoiy. 

Hy collection of lacta twaring on the sodel condition of early Germany I 
hope ultimately to classify and pnbliah. Bnt this will hardly be for soms years. 
Ueanwhile I would ask the reader to take nothing on faith, to treat this paper 
as one of fanciful snggestiODs, till the sparse leisare moments of an otherwise 
oconpied life may have sufficiently accumulated for me to convince him by 
reasoned treatment of facts, that the suggestions have a real hisl«riMl 
basis. [A small part of them has since appeared in the essays in voL a. of my 
ChoMca ^ DaUh and cOer Studia in BmlvHon, ISO?.] 
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The answer to the Erst question is embodied in what I 
may term formal history. The formal historian has to con- 
struct from language, &om tradition (folklore and Bt^), from 
' archaeological finds,' and ultimately from monument and 
document, the/orm of growth peculiar to a given folk. Only 
when this very necessary formal history ia in its broad out- 
lines established, can the rational historian enter the field and 
point out the physical and biolc^cal causes which have produced 
each particular phase of development. This distinction 
between formal and rational runs through all branches of human 
knowledge. Formal history has made, of recant years, great 
advances ; it may be said to have had its Kepler and Koper- 
nicus, but the Newton or Darwin, who shall rationalise it, — 
who shall formulate axioms of historic growth in complete har- 
mony with the known laws of physical and biolc^cal BoieDce, — 
has yet to arise. He awaits the completion of formal history.' 

Of one point we may be quite suia Since the entire 
development of our species Is dependent on the sex-relations, 
the rational historian of the future will appeal, to an extent 
scarcely imagined in the present, to the science sexualogy 
and to the fonnal history of sex. The formal history of sex 
is becoming a recognised branch of research ; it is a neces- 
eary preliminary to a science of sexualc^, and to the ultimate 
acceptance of the laws of that science as Csictors in the 
rationale of historic growth. What is this but to assert that 
the higher statescraft of the future — historically and scientifi- 
cally trained — will rect^oise the sex-relations as fundamental 
in the organisation of the state ? 

In the present paper I wish bo place before you a slight 
sketch of what I hold to be the formal history of sex among 
the Germans. In the course of this sketch I shall snggrat 
various causes which have probably produced the development 
described. I shall, in fact, make various excursions — possibly 
of a rather idle character — into the field of rational history. 
I cannot ask you at present to examine with me at any 
length the mat^al upon which I have based my formal history. 

' Herder Attempted it, — uid &iled, — b«oMue pre-Darwimui, he nna rakUy 
pn-adentiBc. 
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If many of the statements of my paper appear to you bo 
sound wonderful, exaggerated, oi even impossible, I would ask 
you to suspend judgment vmtil 70a have analysed the evidence 
I hope one day to place before you. 

The Grermana belong to a group of peoples which, common 
features of language, custom and folklore, show to have sprung 
at some distant date from a common stock.' This folk- 
group is usually termed Aryan, and the first home of the 
Aryans was formerly placed in Asia. This view has, of 
recent years, been contested, and Northern Europe has replaced 
Asia in the opinion of some first-class historians. Be this 
true or not, we have to bear clearly in mind, that the Germans 
probably did not pass through the preliminary etsigBa of their 
civilisation within their present geii^raphical limita 

In the stone age, in the ages of cave and pile dwellings, 
a race of men, which was not Aryan, occupied geographic 
Germany — so much we know, if but little else, concerning them. 
The Germans developed from brutedom towards manhood, 
passed through the long centuries of primitive culture outside 
geographical Giennany. When we learn to know the Germans 
historically they have reached a stage of fair civilisation — a 
stage, however, which is not greatly in advance of what they 
had received trom the common Aryan stock. Let me recall 
to your minds briefly what that Aryan civilisation amounted 
to. It bred cattle, milked the cow and the goat, kept Socks 
of sheep, swine, geese, and poultry, had tamed the di^, and 
discovered butter and cheese. It sowed corn, prepared mead 
out of honey, spun roughly, wove and sewed clothes out of 
wool and fiax ; it used roads and discovered fords ; it made 
ships, wi^gons, and houses of wood, and also had learned the 
potter's art. It had weapons, spear and shield, bow and 
arrow, possibly only of stone and wood. It had villages, folk- 
meetings, folk-customs, petty chiefs, and tribal organisation. 
Further, it could count to nearly a thousand, reckoned time by 
months and years, had the elements of medicine, a complex 
mythology, and possibly believed in the immortality of the soul. 

torn And folklon *eem to m« mora valid orgamenta for a 
Arjaa parentage than langnagea apniDg from a onnmon stock. 
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Above all, the family life was fairly developed, our usual 
grades of relationship being recognised.' 

The Aryan migration must be looked upon, then, as that 
of a semi-agricultural folk. An agricultural folk does not, 
like a purely hunting folk, lightly leave its dwellings and 
pastures. Possibly some social oppression, some subjection of 
the ' plehe,' drove the Aryans from their first homes. Be this 
as it may, we have to note that the Germans remained much 
behind the Aryans who migrated further southwards. This, 
very probably, may be accounted for by the nature of the 
country into which stress of circumstances drove them ; the 
huge forests of Northern Europe checked their development, 
the hunting iostincts of the people were encouraged or 
resuscitated ; the growth of the patriarchate was thus delayed, 
the complete annihilation of the matriarchate postponed. 
Our first historic notices of the Germans bring before us clear 
evidences of the existence of the mother-age ; the power of 
woman, although no longer at its zenith, is bx from the nadir ; 
the contest between man and woman for supremacy is not con- 
cluded. The existence of that contest is one of the causee of 
the rapid reception of Christianity by the Germans ; it was 
the religious weapon needed by the man ; the old faith, if 
remodelled by the man, had yet been invented by the woman 
and did not admit of being readily used as a weapon f^ainst 
her. It is this retardation in the subjection of women which 
renders German primitive history of such value in the general 
hiatoiy of culture. The Aryan civilisation, if we except tribal 
oi^anisation and possibly herding of cattle and use of weapons, 
is the civilisation of the woman — of the mother-age ; and, as 
I have remarked, the German of Tacitus has not got immeasur- 
ably beyond it. The development of sex -relations in mediieval 
Germany is only intelligible when we bear in mind that the 
oonSict between man and woman only terminated with the 
complete subjection of the latter in the sixteenth century. 
What the Greeks had accomplished in the (^ of Pericles — 
the 'domestication' of the woman — the Grermans achieved 
only in the age of Luther. 

■ [HuobofthisptngnplirequiresiDodiGcatioiiiii the light of more rM«utirork.] 
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Let UB eudeavour to form some tough scheme of the succes- 
sive stages of sex-relationship in earlj Oermanic culture. 
Anthropology shows ua that while many savage races have 
passed through, or are paaedng through, similar phases, the 
scheme does not provide us with a uiuTersaii law of evolution. 
Possibly it may not hold for every member of the Aryan stock ; 
that it holds for the Greeks, has, to my mind, been sufficiently 
proved by Bachofen,' for the Slavs hy Zmigrodzki,* while all 
that I have been able to glean with regard to the early 
Hindoo sex-relations is, I venture to think, confirmatory. 

The following are the stages to which I wish to draw 
attention : — 

(1) The Period of Promucvdty. 

In this period mankind is not far from the brute stage. 
There ia no conception of relationship, and sezual intercourse 
is absolutely promiscuoua The food of man is raw, whether 
v^i;etahle or animal, and he is a creature of the woods. 
Sex-relations have the chance character of perfeotly wild 
nature. The plant drops its seed, and it fructifies or not 
as surrounding circumstances admit The man pursues 
animals for his food, or woman in the breeding-season when 
he would gratify his passions. Traces of this stage abound 
in Aryan myth. The promiscuouB period, or raw-food age, 
has for essential characteristics the wood and the ewamp. 
Crod-conceptions, if snch they can be called, are of the darkest, 
most inhuman type. They are the natural forces of the 
wood, particularly the nocturnal forces ; the creatures of the 
swamp, which is the sjnnbol of unr^ulated fertility. These 
natural forces are the foes of mankind, particularly of com- 
paratively helpless children and women ; they take the form 
of beast, or half-beast, half-man. As they prey upon the 
helpless, so arises later the conception of propitiating them by 
the sacrifice of children and captives. These human sacrifices, 
occasionally followed by cannibalism, are typical of a whole 
group of ruytha, German, Greek, and Slavonic, which are only 
reminiscences of the late promiscuous period. We find atso- 
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survivalB from this a^ in the folk-lore of child-birth tmd of 
marri^e from every part of Germany. 

Let UB turn to the position of the woman who has been 
rendered pregnant by the man, and then left by him to her 
own devices for self-preservation. Granted that, at any rate 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, she is no longer an object 
of pursuit on the part of the male, still she has a difBcnlt 
task before her in aelf-preservation during the period of child- 
birth. I pot self-preservation in the first place, although 
undoubtedly the mother-instinct to preserve the young would 
be evolved by natural selection early in the course of develop- 
ment ; the impiilse, however, of aelf-preservation would 
probably be foremost in an age when the mother was not 
unaccustomed to the destruction of children. Further, we 
must note that among primitive races the period of suckling 
is extremely prolonged, amounting often to two or three 
years — even more. During the whole of this time primitive 
woman, obeying a well-known physiological law, abstains from 
intercourse with the man. As she is of leas value to him, so 
she is largely left to provide for herself. We have, then, in 
these &cte, the prime factor in human culture. The 
birth of civUisation nfuat be sought in the attempts of the 
ieovian at self-preservation during the times of pregnancy and 
child-rearing. What the man achieved in the promiscuous 
age was due to the contest for food with his fellows and with 
wild beasts. He invented and improved weapons ; but the 
woman, handicapped as she might appear to be by cbild- 
bearing, became on this very account the main instrument in 
human civilisation. The mau's contribntions in this early 
period are a mere nothing as compared to the woman'a Take 
the earliest German or Scandinavian mythology, remove all 
the goddesses; what is left? An utterly impossible state. 
No agriculture, no wisdom, no medicine, no tradition, no 
family, no conception of immortality. Now take away all the 
gods ; we have left quite a possible phase of civibsation, 
without, however, war or sea-traffic; hunting remains, although 
much less emphasised ; some, indeed, might even suggest 
war — or at least occasional contest between man and 
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woman.' This social organisatioQ ia that of the moihtr-agt, and 
is the work of women. Women evolved it in their struggles 
for self-preservation during pregnancy and child-nurture. The 
part woman has played, and, I venture to think, will play, in 
civilisation differs from man's part exactly in this element of 
child-bearing. Take away this element, and the like character 
of the struggle for existence will lead the non-child-hearing 
woman along the same lines of development as man. What 
woman has individually achieved for civilisation is, I think, 
due to her child-bearing function. It raised her to inteUectoal 
and inventive supremacy, it nuMle her the teacher and guide 
of man in the mother-^e. 

Let us attempt to sketch the rational side of this formal 
change &om promiscuity to the mother-age. 

The pr^nsnt woman owing to the instinct of self-pre- 
servation seeks the cave, the den, or some retreat in the darkest 
part of the forest ; there she collects leaves, sticks, or whatever 
will protect her. She must shelter herself from man and 
wild beasts. She must also hoard food for the days or weeks 
when she can neither hunt nor seek roots and berries with the 
former ease. Her task is the harder if the birth takes place 
towards winter. Here are wants enough urging her towards 
invention, developing her cunning and her positive knowledge 
The den or cave becomes the basis of the home, for the child 
depends for a long period on the mother ; she communicates 
to the child her knowlei^ of roots, and her methods of 
preserving food. She becomes the centre of traditional 
V culture ; she hands down to the child her primitive beliefs ; 
she shapes religion and custom. Rotmd the den arise the first 
attempts at ^riculture ; roots and berries are thrown forth, 
and collect (Jongside human excrement and other refuse. 
The fertility produced by a chance neighbourhood is ultimately 
made use of as a basis for food-snpply. Thus woman becomes 
the first agriculturist ; nor does the folklore of child-birth 
foiget to commemorate this fact. Probably long before the 
first child can maintain itself, the mother is again pregnant, 
not improbably by a different father; the woman has now 
I For a IJlu result baaed upon SlaTooio tradition, sM Zmigrodiki, p. 222. 
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a double bnrden upon her, a doable call for inveiition and 
ingenuity. The child -mortality is probably very great, 
expostire of children and their sacrifice frequent ; still natural 
selection points to the survival of that type of woman who 
provided for several children ; we see the womap increasing 
the capacities of the den, increasing her knowledge of roots 
and of ^riculture. I have already referred to the long 
period of suckling among primitive races; during this time 
must have arisen a contest in the woman between duty 
towards the child and sexual inclination. Probably in many 
cases it ended in the desertion of the child, or in its formal 
sacrifice by man or woman. But from this contest arises the 
most marvellous stage in the mother-civilisation. Mankind 
at some period of its growth has tamed the animals and used 
their milk and flesh for its food-supply. To man or woman 
do we owe this boon ? To those who have examined the 
folklore of child-birth, there cannot be any hesitation as to the 
answer. In great part, if not entirely, to woman. The cow, 
swine, butter and milk, the cock and hen, are all associated 
with the German and Slavonic child-birth traditions in a 
fashion which admits of one interpretation only. The needs 
of the child-bearing woman, her struggles for the preservation 
of self and children, her desire to shorten the period of 
sudding, led to the domestication of animals. The woman 
surrounded by a group of children becomes in the long lapse 
of centuries the central civilising force. From this group 
springs the family based on the mother alone ; the man teams 
of the woman the elements of agriculture, the tending and 
breeding of at least the smaller domestic animals, the 
properties of roots and herbs. She forms region and 
tradition, and she naturally reverences women, not men — 
goddesses, not gods. The oldest, the wisest, the most mysteri- 
ously powerful of the Teutonic deities are female. The 
Altvater Wuodan must sacrifice his eye to learn their mysterious 
knowledge. I even find traces in ' Fru Gude,' an earth- 
goddess, of a primitive female form of Wuodan himself. The 
natural powers deified by the woman are of two kinds. She 
has fled &om the sight of man, she and he are at feud during 
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pregnancy and cbild-nurtvue. She is guarded from man at 
this time hj beings of the den and cave, goddesses of the 
dark and the n^ht, at war with man. To approach the 
pregnant woman is dangerous to the man, she is surroonded 
hy spirits hostile to him ; bat there are other beings around 
her too, hostile to her, the old nature forces, half-animal, half- 
man, of the promiscuous period, ready to take her life and 
that of her children. These are, as it were, the personified 
difficulties with which she has to straggle for self-preservation. 
Round the woman at child-birth collect a group of infernal 
beings unfriendly to man and woman alike. Later folklore 
represents them by a crowd of witches and devils eager to 
destroy child and mother. How shall she escape them ? 
Place ^;ainst the door an axe, a broom, and a dung-fork ; 
let her eat certain roots ; bring in sacred milk and cheese, or 
slai^hter a cock. Then they cannot touch her. These are 
symbols of the means taken by the woman for self-preserva- 
tion in the earliest ages — symbols of her work of civilisation. 
They are more akin to the brighter spirits, who are there to 
protect her, the prototypes of the goddesses we find in later 
German mythology. Thus it comes about that the woman in 
child-bed is to the German peasantry of to-day something at 
the same time pure and impure. The witch is there ready to 
harm both husband and wife ; but the angel, the good deity, is 
there likewise, and the woman who dies in child-birth avoids 
purgatory and goes straight to heaven. 

Jacob Grimm said of the German goddesses, years before 
modem investigations had brought the mother-age to light : 

" In the case of the gods the previous invest^tion could 
reach its goal by separating individuals ; it seems advisable, 
however, to consider the goddesses collectively as well as 
individually, because a common idea lies at the basis of them 
all, and will thus be the more clearly marked. They are con- 
ceived of peculiarly as divine mothers (gottermiiiter), travelling 
about and visiting mortals ; from them mankind has learnt 
the business and the arts of houseke^nff as well as agricvltv/re, 
spinning, weaving, washing the hearth, sowing and reaping. 
These labonrs bring peace and rest to the land, and the 
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memoTy of them remains firmer in pleasing traditions than 
war and fighting, which, like women, the majority of the 
goddesBBS shun." ' 

A truer, although quite onconscioue, tribute to the civilie- 
ing work of women can hardly he imagined. If we add to the 
arte mentioned by Urimm, the art of healing, the elements of 
religious faith se a tradition, and, as far aa the Germans are 
concerned, apparently the runic art of writing, we have a slight 
picture of what women accomplished in the centuries which 
intervened between the promiscuous period and the complete 
establishment of the father-age. 

(2) The Mother-Age (Matrtarehate). 

In this ^e raw food has been supplemented or replaced 
l^ milk and butter ; hence the period has been called the 
milk-and- butter period. The den has developed into the 
home or house, of which the mother is the head. She is the 
source of all traditional knowledge and of all relationship. 
Her children are by different, and very probably unknown, 
fothers ; such property as there is, descends through h^. In 
the earlier phases of the mother-age, when the food-supply 
and the shelter of the den were limited, the boy would, as he 
grew older, go off hunting for himself, and Uve finsely like other 
men. As the supply and comfort of the den increased to those 
of the hut, there would undoubtedly be two types of men, the 
huntsman who went forth, and the agriculturist who stayed 
at home, remaining under the infiuence of his mother. As a 
rule the daughter would also remain at home, and, when she 
reached puberty, consort temporarily with some man. The 
earliest Aryan names of relationship denote merely sex- 
fiinotions. Daughter and son are not correlated to father 
and mother ; the one is simply the ' milk-giver,' the other 
the ' begetter.' The word ' mother ' is connected with a root 
signifying the 'quickening' one. The conception of father 
could hardly be very prominent during the promiscuous period 
and the earlier portion of the mother-^^. Its signification 
is said to be double — the ' protector ' and the ' ruler ' ; this, if 
correct, would point at least to the later motber-f^, if not to 

I DttOtAt MylMogie, i. p. 207. 
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the p&triarcbate, or fother-^.^ Till the mother had eetab- 
liahed the comparative comfort of the den, there was bo 
inducement for the father to etay by her and protect or rule 
the oSspring. The iather-inatinct haa been evolved in some 
animals, notably birds, in the straggle for existence. I do 
not know whether it has been found in any oarnivorous, and 
therefore hunting mammal ; eBpecially I doubt whether it 
existed in man before the mother-age. 

The above remarks will sn^est the prominence of the 
women in the primitive family. The man remains at first 
outside it — he is a hunter. His whole knowledge is the 
' mother-wit ' he haa received in the den. The woman stands 
on a higher level ; she has become located, and has an interest 
in the soil No longer the swamp, but the field becomes the 
symbol of sex-union. In both cases it is Mother Earth which 
is productive, but it is no longer the unregulated fruition of 
the swamp period ; 

Her plenteooB womb 
Expieeeeth its foU tUtli uid baabandry. 

The conception of sexual union in folklore becomes tilth, 
the goddess of child-birth is the goddess of agricultuia 

The superior position of woman leads, as we have said, to a 
division of mankind into two daeees : the agriculturist stays 
in tbe fiunily, the huntsman leaves it, and remains in a lower 
grade of culture. Probably the same promiscuous sexual 
relations between the women, of what we may now venture 
to call the family, and the men outside continue, but the 
agriculturists, the men of the family, faave now to be provided 
for. This provision seems to have been made in a variety of 
ways which we, find clearly marked in early mythology and 
folklore. I note the following : — 

(1) They have promiscuous sexual relations, like the 
hunter, with women of other families, still retaining tbeii 
place in their own. Their of&pring are quite independent of 
them, and belong to a family in which they have no position. 

I A. Eahn : Zur OlUalat OeaAidtU der indogtrmaniteKen VOOctr, Bd. t., 
1850. Deeoke : Dit deatxhe VeraandiKlu^lmatMti, 1870. See also the 
present writer's easKj on groap-marruge and the Btgnificanoa of names of relation- 
•hip in Tht ChmuM <^ Dcalh, vol. IL, 1807. 
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(2) They have sexual relations with the women of their 
own family, their sistei^ Brother-sister marriage and group- 
marriage are the very usual relations pointed to hy Grerman 
as well as Oreek mythology, folklore, and philology. 

(3) They unite themselves to women of other fomilies, 
and transfer themselves to those families ; in this case their 
position seems to have been unstahle, if not dangerous, even 
when they brought, as in later days, a dowry with thenL 

(4) They capture women from other families, and intro- 
duce them into their own. This was probably also a danger- 
ooB method, if the women were not paid for. 

With regard to the modes in which the agricultunBts 
satisfied their sexual instincts, (3) and (4) apparently belong 
to a later state of development than (1) or (2). They pass 
over into the father-age, and the fourth develops into the 
ordinary forms of marrif^ by capture and by purchase. But 
there is an important point to be leci^iBed here : three out 
of these four forms tend towards permanency in the sexual 
relation, and limitation in its field, or ultimately to a lasting 
monogamy. It is quite true that brother-siater and group- 
marriages led in many cases to polygamy or polyandry, but 
even here there was a permanent and limited system. The 
Teutonic mythology dates from an age when brother-sister 
marri^^ was becoming mont^mic The agricultorist in the 
mother-age developed a regulated sex-relation on the side of 
the man, and in our earliest traces of German culture we find 
monogamy general, if not absolute. 

But although the property in the wife can be shown hy 
her capture, and the husband-right thus established, it is a 
different matter with the child. That the child follows the 
womb and that ownership is shown by the labours of child- 
birth, was a principle which our foi-efethers held for centuries, 
and found extremely difficult to circumvent, as with the decay 
of the mother-age the sexual father rose into importance. The 
same method of claiming father-rights has been discovered 
among the natives of Africa, South America, and the Celts of 
Strabo's time. It was that the husband also should simulate 
the labours of child-birth, and take to bed at the same time aa 
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hie wife, if he wished to be held as the father and proprietoT 
of the child. We find several traces of this luuive device in 
Oermaii folklore. It belongs to a period of development later 
than that which we are at present considering, but it is 
intimately connected with the marri^es by purchase and 
capture, which marked the end of the mother-f^ Thus 
Strabo tells us of the primitive people of Spain — that they 
suffered a most ' foolish governaunce by women ' ; that the 
women possessed the property, and it passed &om mother 
to daughter ; that the latter gave away their brothers in 
marriage, and that the men took a dowry with them into 
the houses of their wives ; that the women performed all 
agricultural work, and became so hardened by it that child- 
birth was nothing to them. ' Indeed,' Strabo remarks, ' ihey 
on these occasions put their husbands to hed and vtait upon 
them.' Strabo's account of the Gantabri baa been ridiculed 
by an unbelieving age. Modem research, however, and the 
discovery of the matriarchate, are doing much to re-establish 
the good faith, not only of Strabo, but even of that supposed 
aich-liar Herodotus. 

Let us return for a moment to the hunting, as distinguished 
from the agricultural portion of the population. It presents, . 
as it were, the man's side of primitive civilisation. It has 
improved its arms, become skilled in tbe artifices of the chase, 
and, according to Lippert, domesticated herds of cattle, prob- 
ably beginning, like the Egyptians, with the antelope or some 
kindred form of easily tamed deer.* From the huntsman 
develops the nomad, and here arises the culture of the man 
in opposition to the culture of the womaa Where no men, 
or few, have become agriculturists, we have a distinction of 
food between men and women ; they live apart and feed apart 
— a state of affairs which evidently existed in some primitive 
German tribes, and is still to be foimd in parts of Central 
Africa. Oq tbe other band, where the agricultural element 
is strong, there arises a division and probably a conflict between 
the nomadic and agricultural sections of primitive mankind. 
Their interests are opposed, especially in matters of sex. The 
I Di* OfwAwftb (br FamUie, p. 41. 
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primitiTe agriculturiBt reared among women has not the 
fighting ekiU of the nomad. The nomad has not the easy 
access to women. With him woman most be captuied, bnt 
owing to the long period of sackling — without asBuming any 
great disparity in the nomber of men and women — we most 
suppose sexually fit women to have been comparatively scaice. 
Hence arise contests with the agriculturist, polyandry, and 
often a compaiatively inferior position of woman as a captive 
or chattel among nomads. 

The permanency of the sex-ielatioii among the a^cnl- 
turists, the necessity for oi^anisation in matters of defence, 
which must be entrusted to the men — these are the b^innings 
of the father-age. Bat, as lippert ' has pointed out, the man 
appears as tnM. organiser, ruler, or tribe -father, before his 
position as sexual father is rect^inised. The first conception 
of father is ' ruler,' ' protector,' not progenitor. The first stage 
towards the father-age is the need of a physical protector. 
The mother still rules the house, but the ' Altvater ' rules the 
fight, often indeed guided by the women. For woman is 
still essentially the wise one, she is the source of traditional 
religion, and the chai^ of the gods is essentially hers. About 
the hearth arise the first conceptions of ' altar ' and ' sanctuary.' 
She writes with her staff in the ashes the will of the gods, 
and her pots and kettles reappear in erery witch-trial of the 
Middle Ages. Her spirit lingers Tound the hearth even after 
death, and to-day the solitary student sitting over his fire, or 
the peasant when his family are out, will tell you they have 
been mutterseelen allein, meanli^ absolutely alona Uniecc^- 
nised relic of the motber-^e, — they are alone at the hearth 
with their mother's sotd ! 

If I might venture on a fanciful suggestion, which, how- 
ever, seems to me to receive much confirmation from German 
folklore, I should say, that it was a conflict between nomadic 
and eemi-agricultmsil populations, which drove the Germans, 
if not all the Aryan stock, from their earlier dweUing-placee. 
Be this as it may, our first historical traces of the Germans 

' Ibid., pp. 8, 7, 218, et teq. [I ihonld not iiow sooept this origin for the 
■fMd' toot m/aM*r ot faitr—lSQl.} 
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are of a eemi-agricaltnraJ people, among whom the mother-age 
has not yet passed away; the women aie pheatesses and 
rulers of the houBe, the deitieB are in gieat part goddesses ; 
learning — runic lore — is in the hands of the woman, and 
folk-custom recognises her superiority to man at many points ; 
tiie man may he Alivater, or tribal ruler, but as sexual father, he 
is not yet fully reoc^nised. Bat it is the period of stn:^le, 
the man is asserting himself, a regulated sexual relation has 
appeared, the possibility of a sexual &ther is there, and the 
power of woman is on the decline. But the victory of man 
is not easy ; it takes long centuries to fully confirm it, and 
traces of the moth^-age remain throughout medieval times. 
The transition from the mother- to the father-^e is, indeed, 
marked by the appearance of women of gigantic stature and 
nigh infernal nature. There is as yet no sanctity in the rela- 
tion of wife and hiisband ; the wife is the result of purchase or 
capture, and she does not lightly submit to the loss of the 
mother-power. The old legends of contest between men and 
women are not such idle fiuicies as some would have us 
believe, and very dark shadows indeed do such figures as those 
of ndico, Fredegunde, and Brunhilde cast across the pages 
of history. Such women, indeed, are only paralleled by the 
Clytsemnestra and Hedea of a like phase in G-reek develop- 
ment. Nor does the poet fail even among the Germans to 
represent the contest between man and woman for the mastery ; 
it is the victory of the new day- or light-gods over the old 
night- or earth-goddesses. Wuodan replaces Hema and Mother 
Earth, Siegfried conquers Brunhilde, Beovulf defeats the ofT- 
spring of the swamp goddess Grindel, and Thor fights with 
Gialp and Greip, the daughters of Geirrod.^ 

It is this stFu^le between the mother* and fatber-st^es 
of civilisation which is all-important in considering the develop- 
ment of the sex-relations. As external marrii^ took the place 
of group-mairi^e, the capture of the bride must have met with 
active opposition on the part of the mother ; equally hostile 
must she have been to the necessary chaises in the customs 
relating to the devolution of property. The mother-in-law, 
> Corjnti BonaU, Mythic Fnguuuta, i p. 127. 
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OF the chief-womaa of the wife's familj, becomes an object of 
peculiar hatred to the husbaod ; she is his special foe, and, 
in some primitiTe tiibes, she and he never after the marriage 
exchange a word or meet under the same root' Evidence of 
the like feeling is very apparent in Germanic folklore. To 
such bittem^s did the marrit^ by capture lead, to such blood 
feuds, that we find in early G«inan tradition great merit 
ascribed to those rulers who ordered that the wife should 
be obtained by pwrckase, not by capture. Driven &om the 
commanding position of house-mother, and deprived of her 
mother-rights in the matter of property, the last fortress of 
the Teutonic woman was her sacerdotal privileges. She 
remained holy as priestess, she bad chai^ of the tribal 
sacrifice and the tribal religion. From this last refuge she 
was driven by the introduction of Christianity among the 
Qermana In the Boman world that view of the sex-rela- 
tions symbolised by the swamp had long given place to a 
regulated sex-system, which had culminated in the strongest 
fother-rights possibly ever attained by any folk. The re- 
action against these father- rights had led, in the course of 
centuries, to what appears, at least in Borne itself, as a 
revival of the swamp -age. A regulated sex -relationship had 
become impossible to the body social, for it had adopted equal 
license, not equal restraint, as the keynote to sex-equality. 
Upon this field appeared Christianity with the difficult 
task of reconstruction and the terrible narrowness of the 
Pauline doctrine It succeeded, with the aid of Chrysostom 
and Jerome, in damming out the swamp, but at the entire 
cost of woman. Woman is to be, so long as she is con- 
sidered a creature of sex, entirely subject to the man. She 
is mentally and physically his inferior, and must obey him. 
Considered as an asexual being, she can attain to a position 
in the ecclesiastical world, but on this condition only. Thus 
it is not the natural character of mother, but the artificial quality 
of chastity which marks a woman as holy, or confers on her 
religious importance as a saint. This may have been necessary 
to dam the Soman swamp, but it was not a version of 

' Lipport, quoting fi«iii yaehUgalt SeUta, pp. li-lC. 
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Christianity likely to be popular with a folk still in the mother- 
age, and it led to not a few eccentric bereBiea. Taking, however, 
the Germans as we find them in the midst of the transition from 
mother- to father-age, the Christianity of Faol and Jerome 
was to the men by no means an nnpleasant faith. There was 
much in it which faronred the spread of the father-power, and 
when Christ was reduced to a warrior-chief, and the disciples 
to his head-men — much as we find them in that earliest 
German version of Christianity, the old Saxon Heliand — 
then, indeed, it might be accepted as a suitable feith for the 
lather- or hero-age. On the other hand, the women, the 
priestess - mothers of the old faith, were unlikely to receive 
warmly these doctrines of subjection and chastity. They and 
their deities became the object of hatred to the Christian 
missionaries, and later of alternate acorn and fear to pious 
ascetics and monks. The priestese-mother became something 
impure, a creature associated with the devil, her lore an infernal 
incantation, her cooking a brewing *)f poison ; nay, her very 
existence a perpetual source of sin to man. Tbua woman as 
mother and priestess became woman as witch. The witch- 
trials of the Middle Ages, wherein thousands of women were 
oondemned to the stake, were the last traces of a very real 
contest between man and woman. For one man burned there 
were at least fifty women, and when one reads the confessions 
under torture of these poor wretches, a strange light is thrown 
over the meaning of all this suffering. It is the last struggle 
of women [gainst complete subjection. There appears in these 
confessions all the traditional lore of the mother-^e ; the old 
gods and goddesses are there, and the old modes of thought ; 
nay, the very forms of sex-relationship due to the promiscuous 
age and the mother-age reappear. Kor was it only tradition, 
there can be little doubt of a sexual cult, and child-birth rites 
lasting on into the father -age and even into the Christian 
Middle Ages. I hope on another occasion to throw some 
light upon this secret sexual cult as evidenced by German 
witch-trials. 

(3) The Father-Age (PalHarehate). 

This age cannot be said to have been fully established 
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among all Germanio folks until the reception of Ohriatiamty. 
Of course, its essential features, the rule of the AUvater, the 
captuie or purchase of wives, the reckomng of descent by the 
father's side, and the inheritance of property b^ sons only, are 
all manifest in the heroic age — the age of the Germanic folk- 
wanderings and of the Vikings. The hero-l^ends of the 
SeldeTiimh and of the JSdda testify to this state of afbirs only 
too clearly. But we find at the same time, even in these very 
legends, as well as in early cnstom and law, an anomalous 
position of the woman. The heto-i^ is a period of transition. 
Christianity is necessary to make the fatber-age universal, and 
complete the subjection of the woman. 

But Ohristianity left a loophole to the woman, which is of 
singular importance ; it allowed her to play a really impor- 
tant part in the state on condition of her leading the ascetic 
lif& It threw open its schools to men and women alike ; and, 
provided the woman retained her virginity, she might rise to 
any degree of intellectual eminenca As abbess of an im- 
portant nunnery she had a social and intellectual influence 
which is not always sufficiently recognised. The history of cul- 
ture in Germany shows a series of women like Hroswitha of 
Gandersheim and Kerrad of Landsbei^, who were scarcely 
equalled, certainly not surpasBSd, by any men of their time. 
The popular theol(^ of the age expressed the new position 
of woman in the phrase, 'Eva (a mother and a wife) had 
deprived man of pamdise ; Ave {Ave = Maria (sic) — a virgin) 
had restored salvation to him.' 

We have thus again a great division drawn across woman- 
ldni|l ; the non-child-bearing woman is holy and has a career 
before her ; the child-bearing woman is of an inferior caste, 
and is a necessity of the weak and sinful nature of man. It 
must not he supposed that this was merely the view of the 
Church Fathers, or of scholastics and monks. It passed into 
folk literature and the proverbial philosophy of the people, 
and remained there long after it had ceased to be the opinion 
of the educated. A comparison of monkiBh and folk writings 
would, did space permit, bring this clearly before the reader. 
If every peasant and burgher did not hold the same view of 
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wedlock as an ' endlesa penaimce,' which is expressed by a 
mediEeval EngliBb poet who has been saved from the ' hell ' of 
marriage when he to wed 'aaught tyreb occasioun,' ' still every 
peasant and buigher looked upon the womsn as an inferior 
being, ever ready to contest his authority and lead him into 
eviL Nor do I think, considering that the subjection of 
woman, and the eatabliehment of the father-^, were not of 
remote date, that this feeling was by any means unreasonable. 
Be this as it may, there is small doubt that the folk accepted 
the theologian's views and divided woman into a higher and 
lower Older of beings, the virgin and the wife. For centuries 
woman as wife almost disappears from the sphere of political 
and social inSnence. 

The contrast, however, between the beauty of vii^nity and. 
the comparative degradation of motherhood could not be main- 
tained in human life, full as it was of sexual influences. The 
way in which the contradiction was solved presents us with 
one of the most remarkable instances of the dose relation 
which always seems to exist between intense religious 
enthusiasm and sexual excitement. 

The Gennans were in far too primitive and natural a state 
to shake off entirely their old polytheistic faiths, and while, 
on the one hand, witchcraft maintained its place, on the other 
the influence of the old reverence towards women, due to the 
mother-age, made itself felt in the new religion. Owing to 
the Jews having chosen Jabveh, not Astoreth, as their tribal 
deity Christianity presented the strange spectacle of a religion 
without a goddesa As such we rec^^nise that it is not the 
production of an ^ricultutal people, but of one among whom 
women held a very secondary place. Jews and late Greeks 
togetlier were not likely to give to the world a religion of the 
woman. Hence, when this religion of the man came among a 
people still full of the beliefs and feelings of the mother-age, 
although it came as an instrument working towards the snb- 

i Bat of hia gnoe Ood hath m« prascrrtd 
Ba tlte wiie ooudmU of «n)igelu three ; 
From hell g&tea they have mj ailf oonaeired 
Id tynie of yen, when loven Inity be. 
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jection of woman — jet the spirit of the folk was too stnmg 
for it ; they demanded and obtained a goddess.* If the ideal 
woman be no longer the mother, at least a virgin goddess 
shall be added to the Christian pantheon ; the tritheistic faith 
shall become tetra-theistic, and ultimately polytheistic. Some 
Protestants are apt to look upon this change in Christianity 
as the mark of the Devil ; to me it seems the great triumph of 
mediaeval Christianity. With one stroke it threw off Hebraifm 
and the still more baneful late Hellenism, and became Germanic. 
It became a matter of feeling and inu^jination ; it was possible 
for a great art, a great literature, and a great theology to grow 
up under it. It became the means by which the Germanic 
element could influence cdvilisation as the Greek and the Indian 
had done. The condition of the reception of Christianity by 
the Genuans was the fuller reception of the mother-element by 
Christianity — of the woman — even in the shape of a virgin. 

The new goddess, once incorporated in the Chriatiao 
mythology rapidly replaced in affection and reverence the older 
gods. Every virtue, every form of praise, was heaped 
apon her, in the most exaggerated language. The ascetic 
monk, deprived of the natural outflow for his sexual feelings, 
gave expression to it in gongs to the Virgin, which, as the 
years rolled by, gained a stronger and stronger sensual colour- 
ing ; the most remarkable, not to say dangerous, similes were 
used ; all the ardour of the sexual passion is poured out in 
these Latin Virgin-songs. Nor did the matter end here: 
the stroUii^ scholars adopted these Virgin-songs, modified 
and extended them — so that we find occasionally the same 
lines in a sacred hymn and in a rollicking, drinking love-song. 
The virgin became merely a peg on which every expression of 
the wildest passion could be hong. The hynm to the Virgin 
became the basis of a new phase in sex-relationship. 

In the cloister - manuscripts, among these extravagant 
hymns to the Virgin, we find the first love-songs. Little 

1 Altlioogb tha GennADS did DOt invent m&riolatrj, vhidh not improbably 
hod its origin in tlie direct truisfomutioaoftbspriMteasBB of Cere* into prieatesMS 
of the Christ-Uotbw, yet nuriolaby was ^m the earliMt tima aa esseatial and 
mnch amphuiMd feature oF Qennuiic Christianitj. 
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more than translations of the Latin Yirgin-hTmns, their scope 
is yet obviotts : whether used by the monies, or, what is very 
probable, written by them for the knights, they are purely 
801^8 of sexual love, songs in adoration of an earthly, and 
not a heavenly, mistress. They are the germs of the Minne- 
tang. We have reached the age of the German Minnesinger, 
the beginning of what we in England term chivalry, but what 
the Germans denote by Minne, a word which in the oldest 
German signifies f^iritual love as for the gods, but in Middle 
High German has almost a purely sensual meaning. Woman 
— at least in the upper dasaes of society — is to regain a place 
of influence. She has, indeed, revenged herself upon the 
theology which placed chastity above motherhood. But her 
power over men is to be based not upon the rights of a 
mother, but upon the charms of a mistress. Man is her 
slave so long as she retains her beauty, or his fancy be not 
sated. It is the Periclean period of G^erman development ; 
Hetairism triumphant, only with a difference — the woman is 
paid for her sexual service in a more spiritual form. She 
remains before the law and the church subject to man, bat 
she rules him through the senses. That is the strange out- 
come of the father-!^ in Germany ! We are too apt to look 
upon the chivalry of the Middle Ages from the standpoint 
of nineteenth-century romance-writers — to consider it as the 
aii^le-minded service of a generous manhood towards a noble 
but weaker womanhood. Such a service may be, I venture to 
think occasionally is, a feature of nineteenth -century life, 
certainly it was not a prominent factor of Mimt^iemt. It 
was, indeed, a service on the part of the man, often arduous 
and prolonged ; but there was always one end in view, and 
that, the gratification of sensual passion. Those who have 
studied the great Arthurian epics in their original forms, and 
have some acquaintance with the vast mass of lyric poetry 
due to the Minnesijtger, will undoubtedly agree with this con- 
clusion. It was, indeed, a time of unrestricted sexual in- 
dulgence on the part of both men and women. The maiden, 
the dmie, and the married woman were all alike the object of 
homage on the part of the knight ; but the &vour which &ir 
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ladies gare to the victor in the tonrnay was of the most 
material kind. Chaatity was prudery, and long-continued 
leserve on the part of either man or woman ill-breeding ; the 
only disgrace, discovery and mutilation by an enraged husbatid ; 
tlie only crime, fiurcible seduction. The dmte was received in 
all knightly society, and free-love — only restrained in one or 
two cases by a, formal etiquette — the morality of the day. 
Nay, even to the field, the dmie and the rec<^:iused prostitute 
followed the knight. The crusaders were accompanied by a 
second army of women, and such were the sexual extravagances 
in the Holy Laud, that the failure of the second crusade is 
attributed by the old writers to license alone 

This marked characteristic of courtly society was imitated 
by the burgher, and to a less extent by the peasant, so that 
the period is distinguished by a scarcely paralleled freedom in 
matters of sex. The love of boys, probably arising in the 
cloister, infected (Germany, although it never appeared so 
markedly as in England and France. Women, especially 
married women, were perpetually found in intrigue with monk 
and priest, who for their own sake preaerved a secrecy which 
the knight at the drinking bout might forget. Not a few 
mediaeval songs discuss the comparative merits of the sacerdotal 
and knightly lovers, generally to the advantage of the former. 
But I have said enoi^h to indicate the character of the 
period. At first sight it appears like a return to the swamp- 
age — a period of social collapse like the last years of the 
Boman Empir& 

But it is really something very dififerent ; this age of 
chivalry has given Germanic civilisation one of its noblest 
&ctors, one which in our modem world has played a great 
part in the sex-relationship. Let us recall the fact that we 
are still in the father-age, that marriage by purchase has 
only recently taken the place of marriage by cc^ture ; that 
the father has yet power to give or sell his daughter to 
whom he pleases; that even yet he occasionally offers her 
to the victor in a toumay ; that every woman is legally in 
some man's hand, or, as the Germans termed it, in mund. 
Note all this, and then recognise the advance — ^when the 
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woman ia allowed to freely dispose of her person, when it is 
once admitted that she has a choice in sexual matters. It 
is indeed a great step towards the modification of the harsh 
sex -relationship peculiar to the father-age. But this ie not 
all ; the century of the Hohenstaufen is the age of great 
plastic development ; Germanic institutions were then moulded 
to the form in which some of them have lasted even to the 
present day. It was a freethlnking age, as well as a free- 
loving age. It was an age which huilt cathedrals, and fought 
the pope. In architecture and decorative sculpture Germany 
achieved what few nations have ever equalled. We talk 
much of the Parthenon and its friezes, but how shall we 
compare them with the western fo^ade of a Gothic minster ? 
In epic and lyric poetry how little have after-ages that can 
rival THttan und ItoU or the love-songs of Meister Walther I 
It was the hoyhood of German vigour, and not the senility of 
a dying empire, which produced this age of sense. The rela- 
tion of man to woman was primarily sensual, but it was a 
sensuality idealised by the highest phases of art. It was an 
a^ of music and of song, of noble buildings, of flowing drapery 
and graceful forms of dr«SB. It was the peculiarity of tliis period 
of German civilisation that, while as in Imperial Rome the 
sex-telationship was marked by a free choice for both sexes, yet 
also as in the Feridean age of Athens sensuality was idealised 
by art. It was human sense superseding brute sense. Put 
these two things together — sexual instinct guided by co-option 
and idealised by artistic appeal to the emotions — and we 
have the basis of that which, with a good many centuries of 
spiritualising, has developed into what we now term love. There 
is an element in the love of Romeo and Juliet — still more in 
that of Faust and Gietchen, sensual as both alilce are — which 
I have never come across in the classical authors with whom 
I am acquainted ; there is a certain inexplicable tenderness 
which it is quite impossible for me to analyse, but which I 
believe is due to mediseval chivalry. 

We have, then, towards the close of the thirteenth century 
a new stage in the sex-relationship which is fairly widespread. 
The woman was l^ally in complete subjection to the man, 
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but socially co-option bad been established, and there was a 
tendency to idealise sexual attraction. This result was not 
obtained without a considerable weakening of the customary 
sexual reetraiuts. I now pass to the last period which I 
shall lay before you ; this, from one of its leading features, I 
shall characterise as : — 

(4) The Age of Prostitvtion. 

The proetitute, who Tacitus informs ns had no existence 
among the primitive German tribes, became a recognised 
personage in the age of chivalry. It is not very easy to trace 
what the exact causes were which led to the reimposition 
of sexual restraint on the married woman; they are, of 
course, due partly to the re-establishment in the thirteenth 
century of the influence of the Church, and to the purer 
character of that influence ; partly to the decay of the old 
knight -culture. The knights owing to their increasing 
poverty could no longer indulge in the courtly gathering, in 
music and in song ; the archer, and later the arquebusier, 
made the knight useless in the field, and the man of learning 
— the theologian or the jurist — was of more value at the 
council-board. With the disappearance of chivalry and the 
rise of burgher-culture came a new phase of the sex-relation \ 
the woman had free option in the choice of a husband, but 
one? married she was I^ally, and to a large extent socially, 
in complete subjection. On the other hand, the &ee sexual 
relations of the age of chivalry continued to exist in the form 
of prostitution. Prostitution began to play a great part in 
the social life of the mediaeval cities. It must also be noted 
that at the same time the line between capitalist and worker 
'became more prominent, and a town proletariat first made its 
influence felt. The proetitute in the mediteval city played a 
singular part ; she was alternately honoured and contemned. 
She was used to grace the banquet of the town-council or the 
reception of the emperor ; but she was often compelled to wear 
a distinctive dress, or was deprived of all legal rights. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the absolute subjection of woman than 
this treatment of prostitutes ; and the police r^ulations con- 
cerning them in such towns as Niirnberg, Frankfurt, and 
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Augsburg present us with one of the most instructive ezamplee 
of the result of allowing meu and men only to legislate on 
matters of sex. The prostitute was treated in the first place 
not as a woman, but as a necessary, although troublesome, 
part of the town -property, which had to be dealt with as 
might seem for the time most convenient. Only occasionally 
had she to thank the Ohuich for a little hnman consideration. 
Long before the spread of venereal disease at the end of the 
fifteenth century, the maintenance by the town-councils of 
brothels, generally placed in cha:^ of the hangman or the 
town-beadle, had become univetsal. A typical instance of the 
moral feeling of the time is the vote of public money by the 
town-councils for the firee opening and decoration of the 
public brothels when they had a visit &om distinguished 
strangers. The historical study of this old town-life un- 
doubtedly throws light on one or two problems of to-day. 

It remains for me to note the influence of the Be- 
formation upon this last period, marked as it is by mono- 
gamic marriage and oi^anised prostitution. Let me first 
state the exact results of chivalry following upon the father- 
age. Theae are : — 

(1) Free option for the woman in marriage, usually 
accompanied by what we term love. After marriage complete 
' domestication ' of the wife ; she plays no part in the state 
and has no function outside the homa 

(2) Prostitution organised by men, with only the B%htest 
social or legal rights allowed to the prostituta 

(3) The ascetic Ufe for both men and women, offering the 
only means by which the middle-class woman could obtain 
knowledge and power. The convents in the fifteenth century 
show, in some cases, a remarkable revival of earnestness ; in 
others, they have sunk to the level of brothels. 

We are apt to look upon the Reformation as a purely 
religions movement, neglecting the iar more important social 
revolution which produced and accompanied it The begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century is the birth of Individualism — 
a phase of development which, while producing infinitely rich 
results for human knowledge, has in some respects been little 
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less than disastrous for the phjsical well-being of society. The 
discovery of the New World and the concurrent decay of the 
old faith led to an entire reconstruction of the relationship of 
master and handiciaftsmao. The whole organisation of trade 
and of labour was destroyed and remodelled. The age of 
the capitalist, of the trading company, and of the speculator 
b^an. Hochstetter and Welaer of Augsburg formed ' rings ' 
in the wine and com markets ; Eoberger of Niimberg ruled 
the publishing trade of Europe ; capital started on its long 
yea^ of labour -exploitation, and the handicraftsman soon 
fdt the pinch of the new methods of production. The 
Catholic Church with its strong socialistic doctrine, the Canon 
Law with its exaltation of manual labour, and the semi- 
religious guilds — the bulwark of the handicraftsmen — were 
driven out of the best part of Gtennany as snares of the 
AntichrlBt. The evil first made itself felt in the decreased 
capacity of large claases of the community to marry, and a 
resulting increase in prostitution. Aa I have already pointed 
out, the existing convents were of two kinds — the one class, 
owing to the spirit of moralists like Geilet, Wimpfeling, and 
Thomas k £empis, was filled with really earnest men and 
women ; the other class contained monks and nuns ready for, 
or actually practising, every form of sexual indulgence. The 
Baformers made no distinction, they raged ^^ainst all forms 
of ascetic life as ' the service of the woman in scarlet ' ; they 
demanded the dosii^ of all convents alike. The effect of this 
may be easily imagined. Monks and nuns of the inferior kind 
rushed from their cloisters, and too often did penance for 
their past 'sin' of asceticism with all the ills which flow 
£rom extreme sexual excess. It is no ex^^ration to say 
that throughout Germany more monks weie converted to 
Lutberanism by the strength of their sexual passions than 
by their enthusiasm for the Wittenberg 'evangely.' The 
sexual relations of the mass of early Protestant divines, and 
even of some of the chief reformers, form a remarkable, 
although little regarded side of Reformation history. At 
the same time with the licentious the earnest class of monks 
and nuns were expelled &om their homes. A woman 
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like Charitaa Pirkheimer, driveD with her nuns out of the 
St. Clara nunneiy at Niiinberg, is the last type of the 
educated uud. In correapondeDce with the leadit^ HumaoistB, 
eDthuaiaetic for the new knowledge and the old literature, 
she was driven at the instigation of the uneducated and brutal 
Oaiander from her convent Her diaiy is one of the most 
suggestive books to which the modem reader can turn for 
light on the dark problems of that tima It is the last 
glimpse we get of the great value which the ascetic life even 
in the sixteenth centuij had been to an endaved womanhood. 
Henceforward domestication and prostitution were the only 
careers open to the German woman. 

As I have remarked, the first result of closing the convents 
was an increase in licentiousness. The economic changes in 
progress during this period tended in the same direction. It 
was impossible for the reformers to disregard this increase; 
they admitted it, attributing it, as they did many other 
things, to the peculiar activity which their piety aroused in 
the DeviL Like many good people of to-dsy, they held up 
their hands in horror at the extent of what they termed vice, 
they preached against it, and they got stringent laws passed 
against it ; but they never took the trouble to investigate the 
social causes which produced it Once term sexual extrava- 
gance sin, and attribute it to the Devil, then it is illc^cal to 
seek for any further cause of its existence. The Devil was a 
convenient whipping-post, and as the obvious manifestation of 
his presence was the prostitute, the Protestant town-councils 
were not long before they closed the town-brothels. The 
prostitutes, like the nuns, were turned out upon the streets 
and bade to go their way ; occasionally they were driven with 
exemplary harshness out of the towns. Such action, since it did 
not touch the real economic cause of the difficulty, tended rather 
to increase than decrease the rate at which licentioiisness was 
spreading. Luther, more clearly than any one else, seems to have 
marked the social problem at the bottom of the sex-difficulty, 
and he proposed a remedy — one of the most heroic kind. We 
have seen that the Keformation destroyed the ascetic life, 
and mcoe forcibly even than CathoUoism branded the pros- 
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titute as a Bocial outcast; we have, in the last place, to 
consider its conseqaent teaching aa to marri^a 

Under the influence of chivahy marriage had become 
a matter of co-option, and mere sexual instinct had been 
ennobled by art, and to soma extent spiritualised. A good 
deal of the love which ends in marri^e has undoubtedly a 
sensual basis, but the pure gratification of sexual appetite is 
usually kept in the background, or remains quite in abeyance. 
It was this factor in marriage which Lather did not hesitate 
in the plainest of language to bring again to the fore. 
" Marri^," said tiie early Christian Fathers, " is a lower 
state than chastity. If man or woman cannot remain 
chaste, let them marry for their bodies' sake." While this 
degraded marrif^^, it at least left an t/ to save humanity. 
Luther left no if. "When God made man and woman He * 
blessed them and said to them, ' Increase and multiply.' 
From this verse we are certain that man and woman shall 
and must come hither in order to multiply. . . . Since aa 
little as it stands in my power that I should not have the 
form of a man, so little is it in my power to remain without 
a woman. Further, so little as it stands in your power that 
you should not have the form of a woman, so little ia it 
possible for you to remain without a man. Since this is not 
a matter of &ee-will or advice, but a necessary, natural thing ; 
what is man must have a woman, what is woman a man. This 
word of God's : ' Increase and multiply,' is not a command, 
bat more than a command, namely, a divine work that it is 
not possible for us to hinder or to neglect, but is even as 
neoeasary as that I have the form of a man, and more 
necessary than eating and drinking, bodily ofBces, sleeping 
and waking."^ 

" If one promises to fly like a bird, and does so, then there 
is a miracle from God. Now it is just as much when a man 
or woman vows chastity. Since they are not created for 
chastity, but as God said : ' To increase and multiply.' He 
who must refrain from bodily easement, when be yet cannot ; 
what would happen to him?" {Wer 8«tnen Jfttt oAtr Sam 
1 Vom OtdicMm JMns I5SI>. 
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halten miitstc, to m^s dock nidu kann; vxts soil aus dem toerdenf)^ 
Luther aBserte that ohastitjr is poBsible for the impotent alone, 
and that he who does not many is perforce an adulterer, oi 
commits worse vices. 

It m&j have been neoesaaiy at that time to stigmatise the 
ascetic life in this fashion — I will not enter upon that now — 
but the doctrine of the impossibility of restraint was certainly 
calculated to increase the sexual license of the age. Sexual 
intercourse, Luther tells us, is never without sin, but it is a 
needful sin, and marriage renders it legitimate.' It is here 
where the worst feature of the Beformation doctrine of 
marriage oomes in, — all sexual relations outside marriage are 
oriminaL Lather goes so far as to assert that the adulterer 
ought to be stoned — (' Dead, dead with him to aroid the bad 
example ' ! '). Marriage is established for the Intimate 
gratification of the sexual instinct — that is the basis of the 
institution. The licentiousness of hia age Luther proposes 
to stem by early and general marriage : the primary object 
of marriage is the satisfaction of the sexual appetite. It is 
obvious that this doctrine raised the sexual appetite into an 
irresistible natural force, and must in practice lead to most 
disastrous results. Thus, when Philip of Hesse finds one 
wife not sufficient, Luther allows him a second, because 
appetite caimot be restrained ; when Marquard Schuldorp 
marries his niece, Luther writes a book in his defence,* 
because appetite cannot be restrained ; when Henry VIIL 
of England writes to Melanchthon on the matter of his 
divorce, Melanchthon recommends him instead to take a 
second wife, if his appetite cannot be restrained. Nay, this 
teaching touches the inmost privacy of married lifa The 
wife is to be a mere breeder of children. " One sees how 
weak and sickly are unfruitful women. But the fruitful are 
sounder, fresher, and stronger. If a woman becomes weary 
and at last dead frt>m bearing, that matters not; let her only 

I SiArtibm von Augud, 1623, Dt WOU, 2, S72. 
' Voa dem, AtliAtv, Statute, p. 44. 
■ Ibid. p. 28. 

* Gruti4i vnd oraaJu v/omp Marqaardat SeKuid«rp htfft tgner atular dodUtr 
' ~ 1, 1638. 
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die from bearing, she is there to do it. It is better to live a 
short and sound life, than a long and sickly one." ' If the 
wife refuses to submit to Buch a life, what then 7 " Then it 
is time for the man to say : ' Will you not, so will I another ; 
will not the wife, so let the maid come ' " — a doctrine which 
is supported by the biblical example of Yashti and Esther.* 
I have remarked on the seztial license of the time, and on 
the economic depres^oa ; the Boformers, advocating marriage 
as the cure for license, were still obliged to recognise the 
depression. How is early marri^ possible when the handi- 
craftsman has nothing to support a family with ? " We have 
to meet a great and stroi^ objection," preaches Luther. 
" Yes, they say ; it were good to marry, but how shall I 
support myself ? . . . This is, indeed, the greatest hindrance 
to wedlock, its ruination, as well as the cause of all whore- 
dom. But what shall I reply thereto 7 It is unbelief and 
doubt in God's goodness and truth. Henoe, no wonder, where 
it exists, that rain whoredom follows and every misfortune. 
Here lies the rub : they wish first to be sure of property, 
whence they can obtain food, drink, and clothes. They 
want to draw their head from the nooae, — ^"In the sweat of 
thy brow, thou shalt earn thy bread' . . . Hence, to con- 
clude, who does not find himself suited to chastity, let him 
early find work and take to wedlock in God's name. A boy 
at the latest when he's twenty, a girl at the latest when she's 
fifteen or eighteen. Then they are still sound and fitted 
thereto, and let God take care how they and their children are 
to be supported. God creates children, and will certainly 
support them." ' These doctrines on marri^e, which I have 
exemplified trom Luther, repeat themselves in the writings of 
many reformers. It will be seen how much at variance they 
are with the conceptions of the Catholic Church. St. Jerome 
declared that virginity fills heaven; the Beformers described 
this as blasphemy.* "The smallest sin is theft, after that 
comes adultery, then murder, and last the ascetic life." The 
Catholic Church held marriage a sacrament — that is, it gave 
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to the physical facts a spiritual meaning. " Marriage ia an 
outward bodily thing," said the Reformers, "as any other 
worldly bargaining." This new conception of the sexual 
relation was not only opposed to the Catholic standpoint, but 
is, in my opinion, distinctly inferior to the faith of chivalry. 
It reduced marriage to a merely sensual relationship — to a pure 
physical union the idea of which would be repugnant to 
every modem man and woman of culture. It tended to 
chec^ the idealising of the sex -relationship, and, at the same 
time, to degrade woman by treating her as a mere breeder of 
children. The Beformation completed the subjection of woman 
by destroying the cloister-life ; its view of woman may, in fact, 
be summed up in the following words of its chief hero : — 

" The woman's will, as God's says, shall be subject to the 
man, and he shall be master (Gen. iii. 16) ; that is, the woman 
shall not live according to her free-will, as it would have been 
had Eve not sinned, for then she had ruled equally with 
Adam, the man, as his colleague. Now, however, that she 
has sinned and seduced the man, she has lost the govemaunce; 
and must neither b^n nor complete anything without the 
man ; where he is, there must she be, and bend before him as 
before her master, whom she shall fear, and to whom she shall 
be subject and obedient." 

This is the unqualified doctrine of the father-age, unblnsh- 
ingly based on the Hebrew myth which in the early days of 
the father-age man had called to his aid. 

For three centuries after the Reformation the history of 
woman in Germany is a blank. Domestication or prosti- 
tution, subjection or social expulsion, were almost the only 
possibilities for her. Perhaps no modem nation has been so 
backward as Germany to start the work of emancipation, or 
has been so lukewarm in the support it has given to the 
higher education of women. It has organised a special class 
of books for their feebler intellects, and nmny an ' educated ' 
German will say to his women of the masterpieces of literature, 
like the savage of Polynesia, Ai tahu — this food is forbidden 
you. That is a cry which contrasts strangely with the mother- 
mit of primitive man, with the literature of chivalry written 
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in the service of the lady-love, or even with the select ciicle 
of learned and earnest women to be found round several of 
the early Fathers or the later HumanistB. I do not attribute 
the modern subjection of women to the teaching of the Ee- 
formeis, it is really an outcome of the iatber-age ; but the more 
repulsive side of German courtship, and the more complete 
domestication of the German woman are, I believe, in no small 
d^ee due to the manner in which the ascetic life was in the 
sixteenth century first abused and then rendered impossible. 
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At last they came to where Beflection sita, that strange old wonum, 
who has always one elbow on her knee, and her chin in her handa, and 
who steolg light out of the past U> ahed it on the future. 

And Life and Love cried out : " Oh I wise one, tell na, when first we 
met, a lovely radiant thing belonged to ns — gladnew without a teat, sun- 
ahine without a shade. Oh I how did we ain that we loet it 1 Where 
■ball we go that we may find it I " — Olive Sehreiner. 

There is a principle lying at the basis of all growth which 
was first made manifest by the natnralifit, but will one day 
receive its most striking corroboration from the scientific 
historian. This principle is somewhat misleadingly tenned 
' the survival of the fittest.' A sUght change for the better 
would be made were v/e term it the ' survival of the fitter.' 
In all forms of existence — in brute and human life, in brute 
and human habits, in human institutions, religions and philo- 
sophies — the fittest is never reached, has never come into 
existence, and cannot therefore survive. When it does, evolu- 
tion will cease, — a final epoch that may for the present be 
classed with a certain catastrophe termed the ' day of judg- 
ment,' which formerly played a conspicuous part in mediaeval 
cosmogony; we may leave them both to that storehouse of 

1 This paper, writtAo in 1886, was originally read to a small discaasioa olab. 
It was printed in To-Day (February, 1SS7^ and afterwards issued as a pamphlet. 
Boms poinla I should probably put diflweiitly, were I to rewrite it now (see the 
■eaay, " Wowbh and Labonr," in The Ohanea of DeaA, voL i.), but I allow it t« 
stand, because it describes what I still hold to b« the ideal of ths near Future, if 
not ths realisable of the immediate present Ita dogmatism may even do service 
as an irritant, and eaoae thoae who disagree with it to think for themselves. 
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imintelUgible lamber wheDce paradozere and supematoralists 
draw their material I, the moie matter-of-fact sensationalist,^ 
content myself with recognising that every form of life, every 
human institution and mode of thought, is ever undei^ing 
change ; not change by hap incalculable, but to a great and 
ever wider extent foreseeable and capable of measurement both 
aa to magnitude and direction. There is no absolute code of 
morality, no absolute philosophy nor absolute religion ; each 
phase of society has had its special morality, its peculiar 
religion, and its own form of sex-relationship. Its morality and 
its religion have often been stamped as immorality and supersti- 
tion by later generations. Promiscuity, brother-aistw marriage, 
infanticide, the subjection of women, and the serfdom of 
labour have all in turn been moral and ^ain immoral No 
property, group-property, tribe-property, ohief-property, and 
individual property in both land and movables have all had 
their day, and foolish indeed is the man who would term one 
absolutely good and another absolutely bad. One thing only 
is definite, the direction and rate of change of human society at 
8 particular epoch. It may be difficult to ascertain, but it is 
none the less real and measureable. The moral or good action is 
that which tends in the direction of the growth of a particular 
society in a particular land at a paxticular tima In this 
sense, to avoid all preconceptions of the absolute, I shall use 
the word socio/ for moral, and anti-social for immoral An 
action which is social (or moral) may have arisen from custom, 
from feeling, or from faith, but to understand why it is social 
or moral requires knowledge. It requires knowledge of the 
historical growth and the consequent present tendency of a 
particular phase of society. Hence we see why it is that 
many actions arising from feeling, custom, or ^th are anti- 
social ; if custom could dictate a moral code, I fear Socialism 
would at present have little basis of support ; it must throw 
itself back on rational judgment based on historical study. 

' I nse this word to exclnds on the one aide th« ktwtuditiea of nuttemlinn 
of the BUchner type, &nd on the other the maddle-heoded m7«tioinu of some of 
our neo-Hegeliau frieada. A BenMtiouftliat u one who does not attempt to get 
beyond his eensation* sod thtir interrolatloiiB. 
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Foi this reason I cansot look upon Socialism as a mere scheme 
of political change : it is esseDtiallj a new moralit7, it denotes 
the subjection of all iudividnal action to the welfare of society ; 
this welfare can be ascertained only bj BtudTing the direction 
of social growth. Socialists must claim to be, and act as, 
preachers of a new morality, if they would create that 
enthusiasm which only human love, not human hatred can 
arouse. Therein lies the only excuse for the abeuid title of 
' Chiistian Socialist.' * Sociahsm as a polity can only become 
possible when Socialism as a, morality has become general ; as 
a polity it will then be only a matter of police, a law restrain- 
ing a small anti-social minority. 

In all social problems there are two questions which need 
investigation: (1) What is the ideal we place before our- 
selves ? (2) How shall we act so as best to forward the 
realisation of our ideal ? 

Before I attempt to consider these questions in their 
relation to the problem of sex, it is needful to explain what 
I understand here by the term ' ideaL' By ' ideal ' I do not 
denote some glorious poet-dreamed Utopia, the outcome of 
individual wishes, inspiration or prejudice, but solely the 
direction wherein, the goal to which, it seems to me from the 
history of the past that the history of the immediate future 
must surely pn^rees. Oui ideal is the outcome of our read- 
ing of the past, the due weighing, so far as lies in our power, 
of the tendencies and foioes at present developing humanity 
in a definite direction. It is the one absolute we have got 
upon which to form a judgment, and so the test of moral or 
social action. We are students of history, not because we 
are Socialists, but Socialists because we have studied history.* 

We have now to ask the following questions with r^;ard 

' It remiads ms of ft wsll-knowu Udy dootor who terms hsnelf Christian 
jd^MD^nat, u if socUUsm and ph jaiologj were net the co-ordinatioii of dKta bj 
wnentific l&wi independent of ui; form of religioiu fftith I 

) A lesdsr of tbe ' Antrahiet Group ' recently read a paper in my bearing 
which dednced anarahy u a neoeaaity of the coming ages by a metaphysical 
pTDOesB quite unintelligible to me since the idealist days of German Itadent life. 
I ventniivd to ask him if he thonght the sane conclosion would be reached by 
the hist«ri(ial method. He had not applied it, be said, bnt he wa« quite certain 
that that method could aot ooDtndiot hit [moes*. 
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to the aex-relationsMp. What is its ideal form ? How can 
we best work towards ite atbaiument ? — that is — What will 
in the future be the true type of social action in matters of 
sex ? It is because I hold that the present sexual relation- 
ship is far removed from the ideal (the relationship of the 
near future), and that the present marriage law tends to 
hinder our approach to the ideal, that I have written ttuB 

Briefly let me state here, for it is impossible at present to 
enter on any lengthy historical investigation, that I believe 
the forces and teadeucies of the present as evidenced in the 
history of the past are workii^ strongly gainst our present 
relationship of sex, and are not unlikely in the future to 
sweep it as completely, and as roughly, out of existence as 
rational knowledge is sweeping away metaphysics, freethought 
Christiao theology, and socialistic doctrines orthodox political 
economy. I will try to enumerate shortly the tendencies I 
have found at work, and point out how they must come into 
conflict, and ultimately modify our present legal and customary 
views on the sex-relationship. 

I have spoken of one principle of the law of evolution, 
the survival of the fitter. According to the Darwinian theory, 
evolution is chiefly brought about by eezual selection and 
the struggle for food. All-mastering as these factors are 
easily seen to be in the development of the brute-world, they 
appear at first sight insufficient to explain the growth of man 
and the changes in human institutions. The scientific student 
of history, however, will find them just as forcibly at work 
in directing the course of man's progress from barbarism to 
civilisation. The future Darwin of the history of civilisation 
will probably recognise that his subject falls into two great 
-'; divisions — the history of sex and the history of property, 
into the changes in sex-relationship and the changes in the 
' ownership of wealth. The explanation of these two main groups 
of changes lies for the most part in sexual selection and 
in the struggle for food.* One by one various forms of aex- 

' BerdsT BtUmpted a pMoaophy of hiatoiy on tlia buis of meUphjsies and 
naturollj lulsd. Ths philoMph; of hittorjr ie only potsible sinoe Danrin, and 
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lelationship have succeeded each other, there baa been no 
peimaneiLt type, and the historical growth of the relationship 
has at each stage agreed closely with the state of development 
of the other social and 1^1 institutions of that stage. Legal- 
ised life-long monc^amy is in hmuan history a thing but of 
yesterday, and no unprejudiced person (however much it may 
suit his own tastes) can suppose it a final form. Thus it is 
that a certain type of sex-relationship and a certain mode of 
ownership are essential features of the present st^e of human 
growth. In the past others have marked the succeBsive 
stages reached by man in his long course of evolution. To 
each ftesh type of sex-relationship has corresponded a diSerent 
mode of ownership — a special phase of human society. When 
the eex-relationsbip was pure promiscuity, then possession was 
based on finding and keeping as long as the finder had strength 
to retain the found ; with brother-sister marriage and with 
gioup-marrii^, property was held by the group, — communism 
in the group ; with the matriarchate, at least in its zenith, 
property could be held by individuals, but descended only 
through women ; with the patriarchate property was held 
only by the men, and descended through them, — woman was 
a chattel without any right of ownership. With the centuries 
as the last traces of the patriarchate vanish, as woman 
obtains rights as an individual, when a new form of possession 
is coming into existence, is it rational to suppose that history 
will break its hitherto invariable law, and that a new sez- 
relationsbip will not replace the old ? 

The two moat important movements of oar era are without 
doubt the socialistic movement and the movement for the 
complete emancipation of women. Both of them go to the 
very root of the old conception of property, and to the careful 
observer connote a corresponding change in the old relationship 
of sex. To the thoughtful onlooker the Socialist and the advocate 
of ' woman's rights ' are essentially fighting the same battle, 
however much they may disguise the &ct to themselves. 

th« retioiialiBalJD& of history by ths ' fatnre Darwin ' will ooniiat in the descrip- 
tion of bamui growth in termi of the action of phydool uid saxiulogickl laws 
apon Taijisg hninui inatitutioDi. 
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Change in the mode of poesessing wealth connotes to the 
scientific biBtorian a change in the sex-relatioDship, It is 
because I hold that Socialiatn will ultimately sumve as the 
odI; tenable moral code, that I am convinced that our present 
marriage customs and our present marri^e law are alike destined 
to saSet great changea. It is not a question of the tiiamph 
of sense nor of sexual experiment, but of indomitable law. 
Variations aie taking place in our views and actions with 
r^srd to sex, which are but forenmoers of a new stage ; a 
stage which will possibly for many oentories hold the field. 
Sexual experiments are not to be treated a priori as social 
outrages, they are the variations from the normal type of the 
present, some of which may be destined to survive as the 
normal type in the future. 

As fkr as may be possible in a paper of this kind, let me 
examine the leading principle of modem Socialism as a moral 
code, and its bearing on the current relationship of sex. I 
may state this principle as follows : — 

A human being, man or woman, unless physically or 
mentally disabled, has no moral right to be a member of the 
community unless he or she is labouring in some fium or 
another for the community — that is, unless he or she is con- 
tributing to the common labour-stock. 

By no ' moral right ' I simply mean that it is antisocial, 
and therefore deserving of the strongest social censure, or 
even punishment, if any person, not disabled, lives in, and 
therefore on the labour of the community without contributing 
to the labour-stock. 

It follows as a necessary result of this first principle that 
it is anti-social for the able-bodied : (a) to live on inherited 
property, (b) to receive interest on accumulated property. 
For, in doing either, the human being is in reality taxing the 
labour of others for his or her support, and is not repaying 
that taxation by an equal labour-contribution to the common 
labour-stock. I am quite aware that these dictates under our 
present social regime are very hard to accept, and impossible 
to fully act up to, but I am convinced that they will have to 
be accepted as the basis of the moral code of the fntnra A 
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human beiog may labour and acquire, but he has do moral 
right to endow himself or Iiis poeteritj with that idleness 
which merely connotes a livi:^ on the labour of othera' 
There is a point here which deserrea special notice, because it 
bears on a remark I shall presently make of the wife and her 
home life. The endowed idler is largely able, owing to his 
monopoly of possession, to misdiiect the labour of others and 
to give it an anti-social direction ; he employs labour in orating 
luxuries for himself, labour which ought to be employed 
socially in improving the dwellings of the people, in the 
ordering and beautifying of the public streete, in the build- 
ing of public institutions, and for the like social purpoeea. 

The society of the future will apply the above principle 
as a test of right conduct to all its members, be they men or 
women. Bnt that men and women shall be able to live 
socially there must be a field of genuine laboiu: freely open 
to them. This is only possible under two conditions: (1) 
economic independence of the individual, and (2) a limitation, 
when requisite, of population. Both these conditions go, I 
think, to the very root of our present sex-relationship. They 
denote an entire change in the position of husband and wife, 
and a very possible interference of society (the state) in the 
heart of the family, — at least in the Cunily of the anti-aocial 
propagatois of inefficient and unnecessary human beings. 

By ' economic independence of the individual,' a term 
likely to be misuudeistood, I denote a maintenance due to 
the individual for genuine contributions to the labour-stock 
of the community. The moral dignity of the individual is 
preserved only so far as his or her labour is such a genuiru 
contribution, and not the fulfilment of somebody else's caprice 
or anti-social desire for pure luxury. 

In order that a woman, to use a theological expression, 

I Uodsr our preaont iudiTJdiuJiam, th« intwMt on ucnmiiUtad propsr^ is 
often the only provision pomble toi diubUment, old aga, or the edncstioQ 
of oliildrsD. In tbi* caae it may form a return for put contributioiu of the 
indiridoftl to the oonunon Isbour-rtook of the oommnnity. Bnt it la often a 
retnrn vary badly proportioned to the aervjce. In ft aocialiatic itate the old aga 
pension, the pensions to the widow and to the ohildran nnder age granted in the 
Indian Civil Servioe wonld approach fiu oloaer to the ideaL 
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may save her own BOiil, may preserre her moral dignity, — in 
order that she may fulfil the moral code of the future, — ahe 
must have economic independence. I think men in this 
respect are very apt to underrate the feelings of women. A 
man might be quite willing to put half his income at the 
disposal of a friend, but how few are the men with any social 
feeling, who (unless such gift would enable them to perform 
a recognised public service) would not feel a loss of moral 
dignity in accepting it ! They bo far obey the socialistic code, 
that they refuse to live without return on the labours of others 
who are their friends ; unfortunately they have rarely any 
objection to live without return on the labour of others who are 
twt their friends. But it seems to me that the majority of 
women under our present social system are bound to live on 
men's labour. A man may be willing enough to give, but the 
woman cannot morally afford to receive. Women must have 
economic independence, because they cannot act honestly so long 
aa they depend for subsistence on father, brother, husband, or 
lover, and not on their own labour. It may be suggested 
that a woman often brings property to the husband, and con- 
tributes as much as, or more than he to the joint establishment. 
This might be rendered still more frequent were there likely in 
the future to be a return, however partial, to the matriarchal 
principle. Some signs of such a return are indeed to be found, 
but I think it could only be of a very transitory kind, for it 
seems opposed to the fundamental principle of Socialism, 
namely, that the property of the individual shall not be in- 
herited property, but the outcome of his or her own labour. 
Very few, indeed, are the cases wherein the property a woman 
brings in marriage is the outcome of her own labour ; it may 
render her economically independent of her husband, but it 
makes her economically dependent on the community. The com- 
munity, not her husband, is thus supporting her ; this is a still 
graver evil, if the support be not a return for the woman's 
social service. The reader may suggest as a further plea for 
woman's idleness, that her home duties are really her labour- 
contribution to the community. So far as such duties have 
to do with the rearing of children, I at once admit that they 
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may indeed form an aU-impoitaDt cootribution to the Bocial 
stock. But the possibility of this depends entiiely on the 
social (moral) right of the particular man and woman to pro- 
pagate under the present pressure of population. By physique 
and mental power a particular man and woman may be fitted 
to carry on the race, or they may not. If they are fitted, it 
does not follow that they have a social right to an unlimited 
family. Indeed the men and women who are socially fitted 
to be parents of the future race, and at the same time rearers 
and educators of that race, are not nearly so frequent as current 
habits might lead us to imagine. The birth of children is a 
reqMnsibility, the moral gravity of which is far &om being 
properly weighed by the averse husband and wife of to-day. 
Let us put aside for the present the social value of such 
part of woman's home labour as Is spent in rearing and 
educating children, a function which she may, indeed, often 
exercise better on a wider field than that of the home. Let 
US confine ourselves for the present to childless families, to 
those where the children are not educated at home or have 
left home, and to the home-life of single women. The 
home duties of the woman are those towards husband, 
father, brother, towards aged parents, or disabled rela- 
tives. These are the labour -return the woman makes for 
her support by the community, they form the basis on 
which she can claim to be moral, the source from which her 
feeling of independence, and her sense of contributing to 
society something for what she receives from it, must arise. 
It ia difficult for me to suppose any man would accept cheer- 
fully a similar dependence on the dearest friend, and it is 
surprising that customary modes of thought allow so many 
women to submit to such chattel-slavery. I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the home duties of the non-child-bearing 
woman do not in the great majority of cases satisfy the 
standard of the socialistic code. If the woman is called upon 
to labour, it is to labour beyond the household limits. The 
great changes introduced into domestic economy during the 
last fifty years by machinery, by the wholesale production of 
provisions, by the division of labour, by the flat-system, etc., 
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have levolutionised home life, and " what the hoosewife and 
hei attendants eiztj or eighty years ago had good reason for 
doing, has now become a pastime of no Talue, the machine 
mocks the individual woman's hand." ' The reader will prob- 
ably be able to call to mind, not only aeveral cases where a 
single man or woman snccesefully manages his or her own 
home, but instances where the husband and the non-child- 
bearing wife follow their own profeesious, and yet their home 
is not a scene of hopeless disorder. I could myself produce 
much evidence on the same aide from the life of the Swabian 
and Baden peasantry. Many a farmer's wife undertakes not 
only her home duties, but the whole busiuees of a viUt^ inn ; 
or, again, while her husband is occupied in the forest, she with 
the aid of knave and maid manages entirely the little farm 
and its homestead. I have seen her ploughing, dunging, 
reaping and thrashing, milking and making butter ; I have 
sat with her in the evening by the kitchen fire, and the home 
did not seem neglected, nor her spiritual life utterly void. At 
such times I have learnt that woman's labour has a social 
value which must carry her in all classes beyond home duties. 
Moet of the time spent by women of the middle classes in 
England in increasing the comforts and ornaments of home, 
with the corresponding round of ' shopping ' and the purchase 
of nicnacs and trifles, is simply anti-eocial, a misdirection of 
the labours of others. * 

There may indeed be some who will say : " But you are 
neglecting the value of home comforts and woman's function 
in producing social happiness ? " To this I reply : If it be 
not the function of woman to labour in the same manner as 
men, but to be centres of comfort, sympathy, and happiness in 
social life, then to be consistent we must apply this rule to oil 
women. Wb must stop every woman from receiving wages for 
her labour. We must prohibit entirely her employment for 
wages in bctories, miUs, ofQces, shops, and domestic service; 

I Haiunne Huuiaoh : Dit Sroifrage iter Frav, Wien, ]87E. 

■ The eaDrmotu number of women of the middle olaasn doing notbing, or 
bus; over triTuUtiea, ii terrible to think of, when one Bee« in one bruich of work 
only — ecientifiQ reeoBrah — how mnoh might be done by organiMd worken of 
evai7 grade of capaci^. 
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to be consistent we tnoBt prohibit paid ptoetitution and paid 
literary work. Are, tben, tbe great mass of women who now 
earn money to be left to chance dependence on men, or to be 
Bapported hj the state ? As woman's function would be difTeront 
from man's, and involve immunity &om social labour, so there 
would be for her a different code of morality. Women would 
indeed have a delightful time of ease were this millennium 
ever reached ; my only regret is tbat men also could not share 
it! It seems to me, however, that all asHmnption of a 
distinction in social function between men and women which 
reaches beyond the physical fact of child-bearing, is absolutely 
onwarraoted, and calculated to reduce women again to the 
position of toys, of creatures having no souls, and incapable of 
acting according to the higher social code laid down for men. 
The Ubour of woman is a fund of infinite value to the com- 
munity,' and her right to have educational and professional 
institutions thrown open to her is based upon her duty to 
contribute to tbe common labour-stock of the community. 
The moral force behind tbe ' Woman's Kigbts ' platform is 
woman's duty to labour. Such labour, I am sure, in tbe case of 
the great majority of non-ohild-bearing women is not synony- 
mous with ' home duties.' 

My argument, then, leduces itself to this : Economic inde- 
pendence is essential to all human beings in order that they 
may develc^ their full individuality, and freely obey the higher 
code of moral conduct Tbe current ideal of sex-relationship 
whiob confines the wife to tbe home, and encourages Utble, if 
any, iree action and iree labour on her part, is inconsistent 
with this economic independence, and therefore is on ideal 
ultimately destined to extinction. The sodalistio movement 
with its new morality and tbe movement for sex -equality 
will surely undermine our current social customs, and probably 
alter the existing marriage laws. 

So far I have treated this question from the woman's 
standpoint, bat to tbe thoughtful man surely the current view 

* Were Ubonr BooiaUy OTguuBsd, the introdnction of female lalMDr would 
inoreue the number of iroikere, and so decmae the amoont reqnirad of tb« 
Individual, without inoreaaiiig the ntunboi of moQthg to be fed. 
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of sex-relationehip must appear intolerable, almost repvilmTe. 
The idea will suggest itself that the woman married him 
possibly for a livelihood or for a position ; possibly she remains 
with him for the same reason, or because she thinks she has 
a duty towards one who has so long supported her ; or again, it 
may be, because she feels the customary social ostracism follow- 
ing on separation would be unbearable. The charm of friend- 
ship lies in the spontaneity of its nature ; two human beings 
remain friends as long as they find in each other a sympathetic 
attraction ; it is the very danger of a mpture which produces 
mutual forbearance, and renders friendship so frequently hfelong. 
To be bound to treat a person as a friend after Efympathy has 
vanished would be intolerable, yet this is too often the outcome 
of lifelong monogamy. Is it any wonder that there are men 
as well as women who shrink from such a union ? Deprive life- 
long legal monogamy of its monopoly of respectability, or men 
and women of their sex-instincts, which can now only be 
' socially ' exercised in this mode, and I do not believe a sin^ 
man and woman would ^ain sign the roister which replaced 
the freedom of friendship by a lifelong Siamese twinship. 
The economic independence of women will for the first time 
render it possible for the highest human relationship to become 
again a matter of pure affection, raised above every suspicion 
of constraint, and every taint of commercialism. 

If we consider legalised monc^my necessary because 
women have not yet economic independence, and becanse man 
is by nature so knavish that he must needs take advanU^^ of 
woman's dependence — and this view has much evidence in its 
favour — then we have obviously clear ends to work for in the 
emancipation of women and the propagation of the socialistic 
morality. But one result of maintaining withont exception 
legalised monogamy may well be noted ; namely, that more 
and more men and women, as we get nearer the epoch when 
possession and sex-relationship will change in character, are 
likely to remain unmarried ; the transition from one type to 
the other will thus be more abrupt, more revolutionary than 
evolutionary. It may well be doubted whether this mode of 
change will be more advantageous to society as a whole, than 
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that whereby society would grow accustomed to the new 
type by its appearance aa a more and more frequent 
variation. 

I am DOW in a position to state what I hold the new 
ideal of sex-relatiouship will be, and how law ot social opinion 
will act with regard to it. I will start from the fundamental 
principles — economic independence for women, and the duty 
as well as right of all to labour, possibly involying as we have 
seen a limitation of population. As other Socialists I demand 
that all shall labour, and that a field of labour shaU be pro- 
vided for all Differing, however, firom the majority of 
Socialists,' I believe that the provision of such a field must 
ultimately, if not at once, involve a limitation of population.^ 

< Hbtx bj tbming Halthns has not solved th« population diffioolty. 
Leroux'a theory — that the food-aupplj ia a queation of dang, and that the 
axorement of each indiTidiul if pioperlj applied aaffioes lo produce hia quota of 
food, — and Dohring'a doctrine — that each additional labourer increMSB the 
labour-stock, and so the social capacity for prodnoing food — are alike nure, as 
they beg the qaeetian by presappoeing a field for the dung and the labooi. 
Sngela would apparently find aach a Qeld in the valley of the Uissiseippi, or he 
fluggesta the remedy of emigration ; t^'" remedy Hyndroan, on the other hand, 
dsdaims against at a capitalistic expatriation. Bebera treatment of the prob- 
lem is aa wanting in logic and historical accuracy aa the rest of hia writings. 
Champion has reoeatly preached the pemicioue doctrine that the ooontry ia 
■ ' bightlully nuder-populated I " The minor Socialists will not face the problem, 
but pnctiMlly shelve it. The real solution is simply that the limitation of 
population without loss of national rigour is possible in a socialistic commnnil^, 
but not in a oapitalisldo one. In our present oapitalistio society the Keo- 
UalthDaiaus have by tbeir teaching very sennbly lowered the birth-rate, but all 
the eridence I can collect seema to show, that thia lowering of the birth-rate is 
at the expense of national Tigoor, for it has taken plaoe among the physioally 
and mentally fitter. Kantaky seems to stand alone amoDg Socialistt in accept- 
ing the Halthnsian law and its consequences. 

a I have mare billy on another occasion treated of the relatlou of Socialism 
to the problem of population, and pointed oat how the scceptsnoe of the law 
diacovered by Halthns is an essential of any socialistic theory which pretends to 
be scientific. I wonld, however, reoonunend to the reader the following pasaages 
f^mn John Stoart Hill's PolUical Economy (People's Edition, pp. 220, 22S) : — 
"Every one haa aright to live. We will suppose this granted. Bot no one 
has a right to bring creatures into life, to be supported by other people. Who- 
ever means to stand upon the Gret of these rights must renounce all pretensions 
to the last. If a man cannot support even himself unless others help him, thoee 
others are entitled to say that they do not also undertake the support of any 
offspring which it is physically possible for him to bring into the world. . . . 
It would be possible for the state to guarantee employment at ample wages to 
all who are bom. But if it does this, it is boniid in self- protection, and for the 
sake of every purpose for which government exists, to provide that no person 
shall be bom without its consent . . . One cannot wonder that silence on this 
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It will profit Uttle, however, that the eocial man and woumq 
without state-interference limit the number of their o&pring, 
if large anti-social sectiona of society still continue to bring any 
number of onneeded human beioga into the world. Society 
will have in aome fashion to interfere and to restrict the anti- 
social in the matter of child-bearing. For this reason I 
think the sex-ielationsbip of the future will not be regarded 
as in the first place a union for the birth of children, but as 
the closest form of friendship between man and woman. We 
shall once and for all dismiss the Lutheran or Protestant 
doctrine of marri^^ Sez-&iendship will mean infinitely more 
than a union for reproducing mankind. 

The union of the fature will be accompanied by no child- 
bearing and rearing, or by these in a much more limited 
measure and with a far greater sense of responsibility than at 
present Hence one of the chief causes of woman's economic 
dependence will disappear. Her sex - relationship will not 
habitually oonnote incapacity for active labour and thus sex- 
dependence. I must here make a distinction which appeaia 
to me fundamental, although objections have been raised 
against it, namely, between child-bearing and non-child-beEir- 
ing women. A woman may pass and repass from one class 
to the other, but the position of society with regard to the 
two classes is essentially different. With the aex-relationship, 
so long as it does not reault in children, I hold that the state 
of the future will in no way concern itself ; but when it does 
result in children, then the state will have a right to interfere, 
and this on two grounds : first, because the question of popula- 
tion both in quantity and quality bears on the happiness 
of society as a whole ; and secondly, because child-bearing 

gr«at department of human dnt; should produce anconsdouBueM of mor«l obliga- 
tion*, when it producea oblivion of pbfeical facto. That it i» possible to delaj 
marriage, and to live in abatinenoa while onmarried, most people are willing to 
allow ; but when peraona are onoa married, the idea, in this coantr;, neTer 
seems to enter 007 one's mtnd that having or not baring a family, or the 
number ot which it shall consist, is amenable to their own control. One would 
imagine that diildren were rained down upon married people direct from heaven, 
without their being art or part in the matter ; that it was really, m the common 
phrases have it, God's will and not their own, whioh decided the nuinbera of 
thwr ofipring." 
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enforces for a loiter or shorter interral ecouoiaic dependenoe 
upon the woman. 

The reader will note that we have assumed that the 
non-cbild'bearing woman of the futm« will possess economic 
independence, and that there will be no l^al or social dis- 
tinction between auch a woman and a man. It ma; be asked 
whether such economic independence, such sex - equality is 
really possible ? I believe it will be ao in the future, I 
doubt whether it is so in the present. The Post Office 
employs women clerks, not because of their equality with 
male clerks, but because their decreased efficiency and increased 
sick-leave are more than compensated for by the diminished 
wages. This fact lies at the basis of much of the employment 
of female labour under our present system.* But the lesser 
physical strength and the smaller general intelligence of the 
avert^ woman of to-day are no real arguments for those who 
would for ever maintain her present enslaved condition. The 
student of the history of civilisation will find that there was a 
time when the woman physUally was quite on a par with the 
man, while meiUaUy she was much his superior.* There is no 
rigid natural law of feminine inferiority, and what we see now in 
certain dassea of our current society is largely the outcome of 
woman's physique and intellect being little trained at present 
and not severely selected in the immediate past Every teacher 

I EzBmplM of thia tt commoD enoogh ; I will only dte tb« foUoriiig 
ftrikiiig iiwtuice jott (ISBfl) bron^t to mj notioe. A London Ann or lemouMle 
mumfacturen reoentlj disohargsd twelve men to whom tbej had paid it, • day 
ftr hB»l, and npUoed them by sixteen women wbo ooold do the ume work, hut 
towhomtlieyonlypaidls. Sd. Bdayp^head. The firm thus wTed, by employing 
in graater nonibera 1«« effident worker* Kt.eturation wage*, lla. 4d. a day. 
Thia was of course only an act of self-preserratioD on the part of the mann- 
EKAnren ; the real sooiMa of the svil lie much deeper, namely, in oompetitiTe 
prodootioa and the anohecked iner«Ma of nnatdlled workera. Owing to thcae 
influenoes more and more men In London are being supported by their women's 
labour. Thia foot taken in conjunction with the great diaproportiou of the Miea in 
the metropolia pointa indeed to a painfal form of retorn to the matariarohate. 
Were the oapitaliatio phase of todety enduring, we might expect Ut find 
the male of the working clanea ultimately reduoed to t^ aole Amotion of 
drone, to the mere procreator of worken 1 

* The endenoe I have collected on thete pcmita ia br too oomplez and 
oopiona to be reproduced here. SnfBce it to aay tliat it seema to me highly 
probable that among the Aryans women were the first to [OAotiBa agrionlton 
to onate primitiTe leligion, and to diaooTer Hie glements of medioiiM. 
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or examiner who has had to deal with women stadente will 
admit their capacity to grasp the same intellectual training 
as men. The waodeier in the movmtainous lands of Southern 
Germany, Switzerland, and Northern Italy knows to what 
an extent woman's physical strength can be developed by a 
healthy outdoor life. I have often rested ia a lyroleee Alp, 
miles away from the nearest hamlet, where for four or five 
months two or three maidens had charge in all weathers of 
forty to fifty cowa Morning and evening these cows had to 
be milked, cheese had to be made, and occasionaUy butter 
carried down into the valleys. Still early in the momiog 
after milking, some of these women might be seen one or two 
thousand feet above the Alp, almrat on the snow-line, mowing 
green fodder, and later carrying it down in masses that many 
a man would fail to lift. In bad weather, in mist and bdow, 
the cows had to be sought for and brought home ; at other 
times they hod to be driven to pastures which could only be 
reached by crossing considerable snow-fields. Yet, notwith- 
standing the physical severity of theii task, these Tyroleee 
Dirndl are among the healthiest, freshest, and happiest women 
I have met I am not pointing to any abnormal cases of 
mental and physical power in women, they are merely types 
of what training easily produces. I have faith, that, when 
one or two generations of women have received a sound 
intellectual training, when the physical education of girls is 
as much regarded as that of boys, and when in sexual selection 
men are guided more by the physique and mental capacity of 
their mates than at present then the non-child-bearing woman 
will be the economic equal of man, and so be able to preserve 
her independence ; she will be his physical and mental 
equal in any sez-partnership they may agree to enter upon. 
For such a woman I hold that the sex-relationship, both as to 
form and substance, ought to be a pure question of taste, a 
simple matter of agreement between the man and her, in 
which neither society nor the state would have any need or 
right to interfere. The economic independence of both man 
and woman would render it a relation solely of mutual 
sympathy and affection ; its form and duration would vary 
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acoordmg to the feelings and wants of individuals. This free 
sexaal union Beams to me the ideal of the future, the outcome 
of Sooialism as applied to sez. Legal or state interference is 
Dot to be advocated for its own sake, only when it appears 
of social value as capahle of checking the anti - social 
oppressioQ of one individual by a second more favourably 
situated. Children apart, it is unbearable that church or 
society should in any official form interfere with lovers. 
Were it not customary it would seem offensive ; it has 
become customary as a protection for a subject class. When 
marria^ is no longer regarded as a profession for women, 
and uigh the only way in which they can gain the comrade- 
ship of men and a wider life, — when the relations of men 
and women are perfectly free, and they can meet on an equal 
footing, — then so lar from this free sexual relationship leading 
to sensuality and loose living, I hold it would be the best 
safeguard against it. Men and women having many friends 
of the opposite sex with whom they were on terms of close 
friendship, would be in far lees danger of mistaking fancy or 
friendship for love, and the relation of lovers would be far 
less readily entered upon than at present, when in some social 
circles man and woman must be lovers or exhibit no sign of 
friendship. Every man and woman would probably ultimately 
choose a lover f^m their friends, but the men and women 
who, being absolutely free, would choose more than one, would 
certainly be the exceptions — exceptions, I believe, infinitely 
more rare than under ova present legalised monogamy, 
accompanied as it is by socially unrecognised polygamy and 
polyandry, by the mistress and the prostitute. But the 
possibility of this ideal sex-relationship depends upon the 
economic independence of the woman, and the acceptance of 
the socialistic morality ; until these are in some measure 
secured, such a union is only feasible to the Georges Sand 
or to the George Lewis of to-day. 

If the above, to any extent, express the future solution 
of the sex-problem for the non-child-bearing woman, whose 
economic independence will preserve her individuality, how 
are socialists to regard her sister, the child-bearing woman ? 
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Here again it seems to me needful that she should first be 
rendered economicaU^ independent of the father and lover. In 
the society of the future the birth of a child wiU be a social 
gain or it will not If the parentage warrants the expectation 
of a healthy vigorous citizen, then I hold that the woman in 
bearing auch a child is fulfilling a high social function, and 
OD society at large, on the state, falls the correlative dut^ of 
preserving her economic independence. The state, not the 
individual, should in one form or another goard that its child- 
bearing women do not lose their independence owing to their 
incapacity to undertake other forms of social labour while 
bearing and rearing its future citizens. Let not the reader 
picture to himeelf huge state lying-in hospitals, free nurseries, 
and the like; I see no reason why dismal barracks of thifi kind 
should replace our ordinary home life, nor why the father's 
affection for his children, even as it exists to-day, should be 
based solely on the fact that he is bound to support their 
mother ; there is surely a deeper root to it than that ! Nay, 
I imagine that as friends dwell together now, so lovers will 
seek to do in the future ; that as they will not have children 
without the mature consideration and desire of at least the 
woman, if not of both mates, so they will desire to have those 
children about them, and form round themselves a home Ufe. 
But in this home life the wife, no longer a chattel, will poBsess 
an economic independence assured by the stat& 

Let me take a purely hypothetical example— on the details 
of which I lay no stress, and which is not given to raise idle 
discussion on its numerical value — let me suppose that on an 
average three births to a union have been found sufficient at 
any epoch to maintain the limit of efficient population.' Some 
' With AD eitensiTe sjatem of Htkts-coloniHation (not the haphazard emigratioii 
of indiTiduala into colonies where the neoeasary land haa been already bought 
by mdividoal or associated oapitoliats) aa high a birtb-rate aa the preeetit, if it 
were leried on the physically and mentally fitter classes of the oommnnity, might 
■tiU continoe and yet increase for many generations the vigonr sod power of 
the empire. X high birtb-rate among the eSicient oiasne, and the absorptioii 
and Btate-colonisatioD of such parts of the world as will support whitaa, are far 
mote worthy of statesmen's attention than onr present capitaliitie polioy of 
encouraging the over-prodnotdon of the nnfit, and seizing, for the uke of trade 
or other profits, uncolonisable territorisi, which are inaecurelj held against an 
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women would doubtless hsTe more, otheis leas or none; in 
such cases there might well be a communal balance ; any 
individual might have a sanctioned addition to the local 
average ; but for each sanctioned birth it would be the duty 
of the commune or state to contribute a certain annual sum 
for the maintenance of the mother while child-bearing and 
rearing incapacitated her for other social labour ; and this not 
with the view of decreasing the father's interest or responsi- 
bility in his child, but solely to render the mother a free 
individual As the national wealth increased, a larger number 
of births or a greater annual allowance for maternity might 
be made. This seems to me the only satisfactory method 
of placing the child-bearing woman of the future on a true 
footing of economic equality with the man, of destroying her 
chattel-slavery to the husband. Obviously births beyond the 
sanctioned ntunber would receive no recognition from the 
state, and if times were ever to conte of great over-population 
it might even be needful to punish positively, as well as 
negatively, both father and mother. That there is a possi- 
bility of limiting the number of births the example of France 
sul&ciently testifiea With the general raising of the standard 
of comfort, which would result &om a socialisation of surplus- 
labour, — with the increased independence of women, due to 
their complete emancipation, — it is very probable that there 
would be small occasion for the state to interfere in the 
matter ; the number of births would fall, were it needful, as 
it has done in France. It is sufficient here to note the possi- 
bility ; the manner of checking the population lies outside the 
sphere of this discussion. It is a problem requiring the careful 
and scientific investigation of the state itself, — only by suf^ 
investigation shall we be able to determine what is social or 
anti-social, what is healthy or nnhealthy, in the proposals of 
both old and new Malthuaians. 

Such, then, seems to me the socialistic solution of the sex- 
problem of the future : complete freedom in the sex-relation- 
ship left to the judgment and taste of an economically equal, 
physicaUy trained, and intellectually developed race of men 
and women ; state interference if necessary in the matter of 
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child-bearing, in order to preaerve intersexual independence 
on the one hand, aad the limit of efficient population on the 
other. To thoae who see in these things an ideal of idle 
dreamers and not a possibility of the future, I can only reply : 
Measure well the forces which aie at work in our age, mark 
the number and character of the men and women who are 
dissatisfied with the present, weigh carefully the enthusiasm 
of the teachers of our new morality socialiatic and sexual, then 
you will not class them as dreamers only. To those who would 
know their duty at the present, I can but say: The first etepa 
towards our ideal are the spread of Socialism as a morality, and 
the complete emancipation of our sistera To others who, like 
the aged poet, halt and are faint at heart, seeing in the greatness 
of our time only pettiness and lust, we must bid a sorrowful 
but resolute farewell — " Father, thou knowest not our needs, 
thy task is done, remain and rest, we must onward — ferewell." 
We are full of new emotions, new passions, new thoughts ; our 
age is not one of pettiness and lust, but replete with clearer 
and nobler ideas than the past, ideas that its sons will generate 
and its daughters bring to birth. Dangers and difficulties 
there are, misery, pain, and wrong-doing more than enough. 
But we of to-day see beyond them ; they do not cause us to 
despair, but summon us to action. You of the past valued 
Christianity — aye, and we value freethought; you of the 
past valued faith — aye, and we value knowledge ; you have 
sought wealth eagerly — we value more the duty and right 
to labour ; you talked of the sanctity of marriage — ^we find 
therein love sold in the market, and we strive for a remedy 
in the freedom of sex. Your symbols are those of the past, 
symboU to which civilisation owes much, great landmarks 
in past history pointing the direction of man's prc^iress, even 
sn^esting the future, our ideaL But as symbols for our 
action to-day they are idle, they denote in the present serf- 
dom of thought, and serfdom of labour, and serfdom of Bex. 
We have other ideals more true to the coming ages — 
freedom of thought, and freedom of labour, and freedom of 
sex — ideals based on a deeper knowledge of human nature 
and its history than you, our fathers, could possess. Term 
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them impious, irrational, impure, if you will; 'tis because 
70a bare anderstood neither the time nor tis. We must 
leave yoa sorrowfully behind, and go forward alone. The 
age is strong io knowledge, rich in ideas ; we hold the futore 
not so distant when our symbols shall be the guides of con- 
duct, and their beauty brought home to humanity by their 
realisation in a renascent art 



Hit omnia, guae dt Menlit LiberlaU o$tmdtr» volneram, abiohri. 



PriMitd i^ R. « R. CuiK, LiHirmD, EdiiOmxh 
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